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PREFACE. 


'THE  folUming  Work  is  a  new  attempt^  whatever  may  he 
its  success^  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  great  body  of 
cur  Farmers^  and  to  divert  it  to  the  most  itiiproved  methods 
of  Cultivation  i  an  object  in  economics  which  has  ever  been 
held  of  the  first  consequence. 

To  the  credit  of  the  present  tivies^  it  must  be  allowed^ 
that  ancient  and  ill-grounded  prejudices  and  customs  are 
gradually  wearing  away^  arid  that  there  w,  at  present^ 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  ^  in  which  may  not  be  founds 
men  in  the  fanning  line^  thoroughly  versed  vn  their  prqfes^ 
sion^  and  extremely  capable  of  every  rational  enquiry ;  but 
at  the  same  time^  it  cannot  be  deniedf  that  there  are  still  to0 
many  labouring  under  an  urifortunate  prg'udice  against 
Book-£irming»  as  they  phrase  t/y  that  is^  against  taking  any 
hinty  right  or  wrongs  from  books ;  a  notion  pregnant  with 
too  miich  selfstifficiency^  and  exposing  those  who  entertain 
it  J  to  the  most  manifest  disadvantages ;  for  it  must  be  clear 
to  every  otic,  who  will  allow  himself  a  momenfs  time  to  re^ 
fleets  that  written  documents  must  necessarily  surpass^  in 
all  resfectSy  those  of  the  most  retentive  memory;  and  that  the 
experience  of  one  man^  however  extensive^  cannot  possibly 
compass  all  which  isy  or  ought  to  be  known.  Notwithstanding  \ 
the  plain  and  acknowledged  advantages  of  practice,  no  one  / 
will,  for  a  moment,  question  his  superiority,  who,  with  his  \ 
practice,  conjoins  a  Just  theory.    As  for  the  vulgar  outcry  f 
agairist  theory  and  speculation,  it  is,  of  all  follies,  the  most  ^ 
absurd,  since  all  practice  ought  to  be  founded  ofi  certain  ra-  / 
iumalprinciples,and,to  banigh  enquiry,  is  to  prevent  all  pos-  \ 
sibUityofimpriroement ;  and  since  we  may  divest  experiment  / 
of  all  its  danger,  by  cautious  and  moderate  beginnings.        S 
The  first,  or  Calendar  Part  of  the  Book,  is  dedicated  to  i 
the  service  of  those,  who  may  be  either  totally  unexperi-  ) 
enced  in  farming,  or  those  who  may  need  a  new  line  ofprac^  ( 
tice,  and  a  Monthly  Remembrancer.     This  convenient  me-  ^ 
thod  of  conveying  agricultural  instruction  was,  I  believe^  ( 
first  introduced  by  Mortimer,  and  afterwards  pursued  in  a  * 
m4ist  valuable  tract,  attributed  to  Mr.  Young.     To  theprac^ 
tice  exhibited  in  this  Calendar  of  Mr.  Youngs  I  have  gene- 
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rally  adhered^  in  mincy  as  far  as  my' plan  ivould  admit ^ 
) since  such  is  still  tl^e  best  prevailing  system  bJ  the  country. 
I  have  afterwards  statea  my  sentiments  at  large  on  the 
vDrill^-adture^  with  a  few  woords  on  folding  sheep^  a  prac^ 
)tice  which  appears  Jo  ^ne  rather  to  appertain  to  the  old  sys- 
iem^  and  to  be  by  no  means  attended  with  those  benefits  usti- 
[alb/  taken  for  granted,  rather'ihan  proved.    But  a  ctrcum- 
stance  here  presents  itself  which  it  concerns,  me^  by  no 
meansy  to  pass  over  in  silence:  in  revising  the  argumertis 
I  have  7nade  use  oL  although  Ung  and  maturely  digested 
in  my  mindy  they  have  been  delivered  with  too  much  warmth; 
a  weakness  for  which  I  intreaty  iind  trust  I  shall  experi- 
enccy  the  pardon  of  the  candid  reader :  however  incautious- 
ly  I  may  have' expressed  myself ^  t  mean  not  the  sniattesjl 
disrespect  to  any  fnan,    I  hold  no  opinion  which  I  am  un- 
willing  to  suhnit  to  the  most  rigid  test;  and  trust  jfpre^ 
serve  my  mind  always  open  to  conviction. 
I      It  is  hopedy  that  no  material  branch  of  the  science  or 
(  practice  of  Agriculture^  nor  the  account  of  any  new  mecha- 
'  nical  improvement  of  consequence^  is  omitted.    Such  infor- 
f  mation  as  I  needed^  I  have  drawn  from  those  which  I 
j  esteemed  the  purest  and  mast  authentic  sources.    But  the 
i  branch,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  will  appear  to  have  been 
\  laid,  is  the  raising  and  economical  expenditure  of  provision 
/for  Live  Stock;  a  business  which,  at  various  periods,  has  had 
(  a  considerable  share  of  my  attention- 
** '    As  to  sty  ley  the  chief  care  has  been  to  retider  it  as  plain 
and  as  perspicuous  as  possible;  and  after  begging  the  rea- 
der's attention  to  a  too  numerous  list  of  errata,  the  book  is^ 
respectfully  committed  to  his  patronage ;  the  Author  flat- 
ieynng  himself  with  the  hope,  that  it  may  become,  a  faithful 
Guide  to  those  who  need  instruction,  a  convenient  Remem- 
bhincer  to  the  already  experienced^  and  an  offering  not  un* 
acceptable  to  the  Public  at  large. 
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JANUARY. 

Tie  general  Courfe  of  Bujmefs  upon  a  Farm^  during 
the  firejent  Months  is  as  foUowf:  Threjhing — Su- 
Jierintendance  of  Cattle — Cartage  of  Manure  or  Earth 
— Road  Work — Making  or-  Repiiring  Fenies-r^ 
Draining — Repairs  of  a9iy  kind  befitting  the  Seajbn 
'^Sawing  and  preparing  Timber  for  Ufe — DeftruSlioH 
of  Fermin — or^  in  fhort,  any  ufeful  Application  of 
the  ^Ser^nts,  tJjtd^Team^  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
(Jj^ortumty  y^  autjuage  being  at  a  fiand. 

THRESHING. 

IN  every, county,  this  labour  is  performed  after 
a  twofold  method,  according  either  to  ftand- 
ing  cuftom,  or  the  particular  inclination  of  the 
farmer;  that  is  to  fay,  the  labourer  works  by  the 
day,  or  by  meafure.  Whichever  method  may  be 
adopted,  the  eye  of  the  mafter,  or  fome  indivi- 
dual of  his  own  family,  or  of  a  faithful  bailiff, 
is  required,  to  be  a  conftant  watch  on  the  condudt 
of  the  threftiers;  to  afcertain,  that  if  they  work 
by  meafure,  they  make  clean  work ;  or  if  by  the 
day ;  that  they  not  only  clear  the  draw  perfectly, 

%  but 
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but  that  they  do  not  lofe  their  time.     It  fcarcely 
need  be  repeated,   of  what  great  confequetice  this 
attention  is,  whether  in  a  private  or  public  view; 
and  that  it  is  too  generally  ncglefted,  any  perfon 
may  be  fatisficd   by  an  examination  of  the  ftraw 
fold  in  the  London  markets.  A  diftoneft  threfhtr, 
either  from  motives  of  intcreft,  or  indolence,  will 
employ  himfelf  chiefly  with   the   largeft  heads  of 
the   corn,  which  yield   moft  freely,  flighting   and 
hurrying  over  that  part  which  requires   more  la- 
bour, and  is  lefs  produftive  :  fuch  an  one  may  alfo 
commit   confiderable  depredations  in  a  length  of 
time,  by  concealing  and  carrying  away  the  corn 
in  fmall  quantities;  therefore,  in  order  to  prove 
good,  as  well   as   bad  charafters,  and  to  prevent 
the  dangers  of  temptation,  the  conduQ:  of  all  la- 
bourers, without  exception,  in  the  barn,  the  gra- 
nary, the  ftahle,  and   in    all   fituations    of    truft, 
fhould   be  feduloufly    watched,    both    early    and 
late.     Care  fliould  be  taken  to  keep    the   poultry 
from    the    barn,    in    the  cafual    abfence   of    the 
threftiers,  either  by  clofing  the  doors,  or  watch- 


ing. 


Cattle. — At  this  precarious  fcafon,  fuch  cattle 
as  are  trufted  to  fliift  abroad,  fliould  have  at  leaft 
daily  infpeQion,  to  prevent,  or  relie\'e  accidents; 
and  the  utmofl:  care  fliould  be  taken,  that  fuch 
as  lie  at  home,  be  well  and  plentifully  fupplied 
with  fodder,  both  for  food  and  comfortable,  dry 
lodging;  for  without  this  laft,  the  cattle  will  never 
look  thrifty  and  well,  even  with  good  food* 
Watchful  notice  fliould  be  taken  of  the  time  when 
the  ewes  may  be  expe£led  to  lamb,  or  the  cows  to 

calve, 
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calve,  and  fomc  weeks  previous  to  this  critical 
period,  they  ought  to  have  the  heft  food  the 
farm  will  afford  them,  with  dry  and  comfortable 
(helter.  * 

Fences. — One  of  the  mod  ufcful  applications 
of  the  kifune  afforded  by  the  winter  feafon,  is 
making  good  the  fences  upon  a  farm,  and  when 
the  importance  of  this  bufinefs  is  confidered,  the 
conftant  loffeS  which  muft  furdy  accrue  from  its 
negleQ,  together  with  its  difreputable  appearance,  it 
is  not  a  little  wonderful,  that  in  a  country  with  fuch 
high  pretenfions  to  cultivation,  this  negleft  fhould 
be  fo  often  feen.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  negli- 
gence no  lefs  prevalent  in  many  parts,  that  of  fuffer- 
ing  improper  ftock  to  run  at  large  without  a  keeper ; 
thefe  will  break  through  the  beft  fences,  and  are 
doing  conftant  mifchief  both  to  their  owner  and 
kis  neighbours.  The  example  of  a  fpirited  farmer, 
whowillfuffer  no  trefpaffes  of  this  kind,  without 
requiring  ample  amends,  and  who  has  a  drift  re- 
gard both  to  the  ftate  of  his  own  fences,  and  to  the 
keeping  his  cattle  within  bounds,  is  of  real  utility 
in  a  parifli. 

Draining. — When  the  vaft*  and  immediate  be- 
nefit of  draining  land  is  confidered,  it  fecms  ftrange 
to  behold  any  in  a  wet  and  unproduftivc  ftate,  in 
the  occupation  of  a  man  of  property.  Meadow 
land,  in  particular,  is  neglefted,  and  fuffered  to 
remain  in  a  ftatjs  of  fwamp  or  bog,  over-run  with 
flag,  rufliei,  and  all  kinds  of  four  and  ufelefsrub- 
bilh,  to  the  immenfe  loft  of  the  infatuated  owners, 
and  of  the  public  at  large,  which  properly  drained, 
feeded,  and  kept  clean,  would  produce  abundant 
crops  of  the  moft  valuable  herbage;  and  the  far 
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greater  part  of  that  arable  land»  vhich  is  a  mere 
puddle  of  water  during  all  the  wet  feafon^  or 
being  partially  relieved  b^  furface  draining,  re- 
mains in  a  cold»  unwbolefome,  periihing  (late  all 
winter^  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn  at  harveft,  which 
.barely  pays  expences,  would  return  in  one  year 
the  expence  of  draining,  and  continue  during  a 
long  leafe  in  a  found  and  healthy  ftate.  On  wet 
and  difficult  clays,  or  boggy  grounds,  which  the 
tenant  has  not  property  or  leifure  to  drain,  it  would 
be  highly  to  the  advantage  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  were  the  former  to  advance  the  neceflary 
fums  on  proper  fecurity. 

At  the   commencement  of  a  new  year,  we  will 
fuppofe  the  careful  farmer  has  before  him  a  corre£i 
ftatement,.  lately  taken,  of  his  flock,  its  condition 
and  Value,  with, a  general  profpeft  of  the  prefent 
and  probable  future  (ituation  of  his  concern:  from 
fuch   certain  documents,  he  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed, on  his  bufinefs  in  a  regular  and  methodical 
way;  and  confequently  with  a  greater  affuranceof 
fticcefs  than  if  every  thing  (a  too  frequent  cafe) 
were  left  to  cuftom,  mere  chance,  and   the  exer- 
tion of  the  moment.     He  will  haveia  clear   view 
'of  his   funds,  and  how  far   they  may   be  equal  to 
any  eligible  improvements;  he  will    combine  his 
own   convenience  with    the  a61ual   and   probably 
ftate  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  an  advantageous 
..difpofal  of  his  corn  and  cattle,  and  will  determine 
from  experience  and  refleftion  upon  the  propriety 
-of  continuing,  or  varying  his  courfe  of  crops,  or 
of  making  any  changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  his  live  flock. 

FEBRUARY. 
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"Phughing  for  the  earlieji  Crops,  fuck  Lands  as  arefuf- 
ficietUly  dry — Irrigation,  or  floating  Lands  for  their 

Improvement — Manuring  Grafs  Lands — Topdref 
fing  IVheats — Sowing  Beans,  Black  Oats,  Hog  Peafe, 

Cabbage  Seed,  and  Tastes — Planting — Felling  Cop^ 
pice  tVood — Clearing  and  drefjing  out  Borders— Sale  of 
fat  Beafis,  Fat  or  Store  Pigs — Clearing  old  and  cut-' 

ting  new  water-furrows — xompofe  the  leading  objeSls 

of  employment  for  ihe  Month  of  February. 

PLOUGHING. 

THE  lands  vhich  were  fallowed  up  in  autumn^ 
with  a  view  to  the  firft  fpring  crops»  (hould 
be  ftirred  as  early  this  month  as  the  ftate  of  the 
foil  will  admit,  both  on  account  of  the  general 
advantage  of  early  fowing,  and  for  the  fake  of  ob- 
taining, future  lei  fure  by  the  prefent  difpatch  of 
bulinefs;  but  it  may  be  fafely  laid  down  as  a 
maxim,  rather  to  defer  the  fowing,  or  even  lofe 
the  feafon,  than  to  go  upon  the  land  whilft  in  z 
ftate  of  puddle  or  mortar ;  for  it  is  only  fowing  to 
reaplofs  and  difappointment,  as  thofe  farmers  may 
be  convinced,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to^  compare 
fuch  a  crop  with  the  expences. 

Beans  are  put  into  the  earth  in  various  ways, 
according  to  local  cuftom ;  with  the  drill,  broad- 
caft,  or  dibbled  in  by  hand:  fometimes  they  are 
caft  over  the  land,  and  ploughed  in ;  at  others, 

harrowed 
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harrowed  in  after  a  ploughing,  whether  on  ridge 
or  level  tilth :  but  the  mod  prevalent  method,  in 
thofe  counties  famous  for  the  Bean  culture,  is 
cither  dibbling,  or  rilling  them  in  channels  drawn 
for  that  purpofe,  with  a  plough,  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  rows  being  regulated  by  the  wheels  of 
the  plough.  The  firft  mode  is  moft  fuitable  for 
heavy,  wet  lands,  which  muft  be  laid  up  irt  ridges. 
The  diftance  between  the  rows  fliould  be  fufEcient 
to  admit  the  plough  or  horfe-hoe,  namely,  full 
three  feet;  that  between  the  plants,  two  or  three 
inches;  and  in  dibbling,  great  care  muft  be  ufed, 
that  the  fetters  do  not  drop  more  than  one  or  two 
beans  in. a  hole.  Bean-fetters,  which  are  generally 
a  mixed  company  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
;need  a  very  clofe  attendance,  both  to  keep  them 
diligent,  and  alfo  to  oblige  them  to  do  their  work 
in  a  fair  and  proper  way.  When  paid  by  the 
bufhel,  the  rate  of  which  is  from  twenty  pence  to 
two  ftiillings,  they  have  fometimes  no  other  care 
than  to  expend  as  many  beans  as  poffible,  which 
they  will  attempt  by  filling  up  the  holes,  and  even 
throwing  away  quantities  of  feed  into  the  hedge- 
rows. I  hope  fuch  profligacy  is  not  common 
among  our. labourers,  but  I  am  forry  to  fay  I  have 
witneffed  it.  In  fome  parts,  they  have  a  mctohd 
of  planting  in  clufters,  four  or  five  beans  in  a  hole, 
the  holes  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  for  the  con- 
venience of  hoeing;,  but  I  Diould  doubt  of  their 
podding  well,  under  fuch  management.  Quantity 
of  feed  myft  vary  according  to  diftance,  and  is 
from  a  bufhel^  and  a  half  to  three,  and  even  four 
bufhels.     The  forts  are,  the  fine,  and  very  fmall 
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Horfe-bcarj,  which  nfaally  bears  the  beft  price; 
the  larger  Horfe-bean:  the  Tick,  or  as  they  art 
called  to  the  weftward  of  London,  the  Kidwcll 
bean;  and  thefe  vary  infize,  thefmaWeft  being  the 
beft ;  and  the  Mazagan,  or  Purple  Bean :  of  Horfe- 
beans  and  Ticks,  it  is  not  very  material  which  are 
fawn;  the  fuperior  produft  of  the  latter,  bringing 
them  about  upon  a  level  with  the  former,  in  point 
of  profit;  fometimes  the  demand  for  exportation 
raifes  Ticks  nearly  lo  the  price  of  Horfe-beans. 
Produce  from  two  and  a  half,  to  five  quarters  per 
acre.  Bean^  will  thrive  on  any  foil  fufficiently 
.  ftiff,  and  are  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  as  one 
of  thofe  hoeing  crop!?,  which  pay  the  expenct  of 
fallowing  and  cletinii^  his  land.  When  a  wheat 
Grop  is  intended  to  fucceed  beans,  it  is  plainly  of 
importance  to  fow  thefe  as  early  as  is  practicable, 
and  even  an  autumnal  fowing  would  be  preferable, 
both  in  point  of  produce  and  early  harveft,  could 
a  mild  winter  be  infured;  but  in  cafe  of  fevere 
froft,  all  the  beans  not  well  and  deeply  covered 
with  fnow,  would  perifh. 

Oats. — Of  this  grain,  we  have  the  black,  white, 
Fed,  naked,  and  the  Tartarian  Oats.  The  white 
are  well  known  as  the  moft  valuable.  The  black 
are  perhaps  equally  good  in  quality  for  cattle,  as* 
are  alfo  the  red,  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  north- 
weftcrn  parts  of  England.  Tho  Naked  Oat,  fo 
called  becajufe  it  threlhes  clean  out  of  the  hufk, 
is,  I  believe,  nearly  unknown  in  the  fouthern 
part*.  Oats  will  thrive  upon  almoft  any  foil,  and 
are  very  produflive  upon  land  newly  broken  up. 
The  White  require  the  dryeft  and  beft  land,  but 

Black 
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Black  Oats  are  more  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  as 
early  in  February  as  the  land  will  admit.  Seed, 
from  three  to  fix  bulhels  per  acre;  but  I  am  in« 
clined  to  believe,  the  Oats  thrown  upon  the  fur- 
face  by  the  harrows  and  loft,  form  the  chief  reafon 
for  fuch  an  increafed  quantity  of  feed*  They 
are  commonly  harrowed  in,  upon  land  ploughed 
in  autumn,  and  would  pay  well  for  a  feed  plough- 
ing, which  would  bring  the  land  to  a  finer  tilth. 

It  is  only  on  frefh  foils  that  Oats  are  expcQed 
to  be  very  produQive;  in  the  general  courfe  of 
hulbandry,  they  do  not  feem  to  (bare  fo  much  of 
the  farmer's  attention  as  his  other  crops*  never  ' 
receiving  the-  benefit  of  manure.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however^  but  that  Oats  would  pay  well  for 
manure,  could  it  be  fpared,  and  that  by  futh  at-> 
tention,  even  feven  or  eight  quarters  per  acre 
might  be  obtained,  which  is  nearly  double  the 
common  produd.  In  cheap  times  for  wheat,  fuch 
pradice  might  be  particularly  eligible.  Oats  have 
been  both  dibbled  and  drilled  in  fome  few  places, 
but  the  fuccefs  has  not  been  well  afcertainedj  the 
row  culture  of  this  grain,  yet  deferves  further 
trial,  for  feveral  obvious  reafons:  the  Tartarian 
or  Reed  Oat,  which  produces  fuch  large  quantities 
of  long,  huiky  corn,  has  been  lately  improved  on 
the  farm  of  a  curious  cultivator,  by  picking  the 
feed,  and  fowing  only  the  fhorteft  and  plumpeft 
kernels.  It  may  appear  (trange  pra£tice,  but  I 
have  heard  of  Black  Oats  fown  upon  light  land 
under  furrow,  and  kept  clean  with  the  hoe,  as  a 
preparation  for  a  wheat  crop. 

Pease. — Thefe  arc  generally  looked  upon  as  a 

rifk 
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rifle  crop,  which  no  doubt  arifes^  in  a  great  mea* 
fure^  from  'the    groundlefs  prejudice,    that   ifaey 
neither  demand,  nor  merit  the  attention  of  good 
culture;  on   the  contrary,  no  article  of  produce 
demands   it  more,    and  it   is  the  only  mean    tn 
our    power   to    obviate    the  natural   uncertainty 
of.  this  crop.     Peafe  are  too  well  kn6wn  in  their 
chief  divifions  of  the  Grey  or  Hog  Pea,  and  the 
White  Garden    Pea,  to   need  any  particular  de* 
fcription.     They  are   fdwn    upon  almoft  all  foiIs» 
according  to  the  convenience  of  the  farmer,  and 
are  fuppofed  a  proper  crop  for  frelh  land.     The 
Hog  Pea  admits  of  early  fowing,  and  will  fucceed 
upon  ftrong  land,  the  white  fown  afterwards,  vz^ 
ther  affeft  a  healthy,  light,  dry  foil,  or  that  which 
has  been  chalked.     It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  the 
common  method  of  getting  in  a  Pea  crop,  but  of 
fomc  confequence  to  remark,  how  ill  it  anfv/ers 
.  the  general  purpofes  of  agriculture.     Peafe  natu* 
rally  belong  to  the  hoeing  and  ameliorating  courfe, 
and  befides,  the  hoeing  method  is  moil  likely  to 
fecure  an  abundant  crop.     A  portion  of  manure 
ought  to  be  allowed  them,  the  land  brought  to  as 
6ne  a  tilth  as  is  pra&icable,  and  the  feed  either 
dibbled,  drilled,  or  rilled  by  hand,  at  fuchinter- 
'  vals  as  will  at  lead  admit  the  hand,  if  not  horfe* 
hoe:  fuch  meaCures,  fhould  the  pea  crop  fail  from 
accident,  will  at  leaft  aflure  a  fine  preparation  for 
wheat,  or  any  other  crop  which  circumftances  may 
render   defirable.     Quantity   of    feed,   from  one 
bulhel  to  three;  and  of  product  at  harveft,  from 
a  quarter  and  half,  to  five  quarters  per  acre. 
Upon  warm  and  fertile  turnip  foils,  a  crop. of 

Peafe 
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Peafe  may  be  obtained,  and  barvefted  from  die 
land,  in  time  for  a  crop  of  turnips  the  fame  year. 
The  Peafe  (the  Charlton,  or  forty  day  ipecies) 
fbwed  early  in  March,  will  be  off  in  Joly;  but 
they  ought,  particularly  in  this  caff,  to  be  fet  in 
rows,  <M^d  feduloufly  hand-hoed,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  turnips;  not  a  moment  being  loft,  but  the 
land  (lightly  ploughed,  as  faft  as  the  peafe  are  car- 
ried, and  the  turnip  feed  harrowed  in  upon  the 
frelh  earth.  Grey  Peafe,  on  the  above  noted  foils^ 
will  bear  to  be  fown  in  autumn,  but  I  fliould  doubl 
its  fuccefs  on  clays.  Winter  Peafe  fometimes  pro- 
duce great  bulk  of  haulm  for  fodder,  and  alfo 
confiderable  quantity  of  grain;  but  I  have  not  ob- 
fervcd  them  to  come  very  early  at  harveft,  nor 
have  I  known  the  experiment  of  a  very  early  au- 
tumnal fowing,  recommended  by  fome  perfons. 
Oflober  and  November  are  the  ufual  feafons. 

The  firft  opportunity  ihould  be  embraced  of 
(lirring  thofe  lands  which  are  intended  for  Barley, 
Carrots,  Cabbages,  or  any  of  the  fpring  crops; 
towards  the  end  of  this  month,  a  feed  bed  may  be 
made  for  cabbages,  and  even  the  feed  got  in,  fhould 
the  feafon  be  favourable.  The  bed  fhould  be  rich, 
and  may  be  harrowed  fine,  or  prepared  by  hand, 
according  to  its  extent.  Three  or  four  rods  of 
ground  will  produce  plants  enough  for  a  fingle 
acre ;  and  about  a  qi^arter  of  a  pound  of  feed,  or 
fomewhat  more,  will  fuffice.  The  bed  of  courfe 
mail  be  kept  perfeftly  clean  from  weeds. 

Tares  are  divided  into  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Tare,  and  will  thrive  on  pioft  foils,  being  fre- 
quently found  a  fpontaneous  growth.     It  having 

been 
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been  hitherto  an  undetermined  point,  whether 
there  exift  any  fpecific  difference  in  the  feed,  fc- 
veral  ingenious  (cultivators  have  made  experi- 
ments, which  feem  to  countenance  the  affirmative 
fide  of  the  queilion.  According  to  a  \ate  experi«- 
ment  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Laurent  of  Bury  St* 
Edmunds,  recorded  in  the  Central  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Suffolk,  the  Spring  Tare  fown  in 
autumn,  was  deflroyed  by  the  winter  frofls,  whilfl 
the  Winter  Tare  fuflained  no  damage;  and  tbeWin* 
ter  Tare  fown  in  March,  became  in  the  end  mil- 
dewed, nor  did  a  Angle  pod  of  it  ripen*  Although 
they  may  anfwer  equally  and  indifcriminately  for 
the  fpring  fowing,  with  the  view  of  fodder,,  the 
necelfity  of  keeping  them  feparate  for  the  autum- 
nal is  evident.  The  fmallnefs  and  blacknefs  of 
the  feed,  are  faid  to  be  the  diflindipiis  of  the 
Winter  Tare. 

As  a  feed  crop.  Tares  are  generally  fuppofed 
precarious,  and  the  produce  not  expeSetl  large, 
perhaps  from  one  to  three  quarters  per  acre;  but 
this  arifes  in  great  meafure  from  defeClive  culture. 
When  a  good  crop  of  feed  is  the  objefl.  Tares 
ought  ever  to  fhare  the  advantages  of  the  Pea 
culture;  they  fhould  be  drilled  upon  a  well-tilled 
and  manured  foil,  and  may  then  in  truth  be 
cfteemed  one  of  our  beft  ameliorating  crops. 
Seed,  a  bufhel  upon  an  acre.  In  the  common  me-, 
tbod  two  or  three  bufhels  of  feed  are  required, 
which  may  be  harrowed  in  upon  the  autumnal 
fallow,  or  what  is  preferable,  upon  a  frefh  plough- 
ing    Rooks  and  pigjeons  are  well  known  to  be 

dreadful 
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dreadful  enemies  to  this  crop,  a  circumftance 
vrhich  forms  a  ftrong  objection  to  the  broad  cad 
culture,  in  which  the  feed  is  infufficiently  covered. 

But  the  great  objefts  of  the  Tare  culture,,  are, 
fpring  food  for  cattle,  fummer  herbage,  hay,.fub- 
ftitution  for  clover,  where  that  vegetable  has  tired 
the  land,  and  as  manure,  to  be  buried  by  the  plough. 
In  thefe  various  lights,  the  tare  is  abfolutely  in- 
valuable, and  fince  its  merits  have  been  known 
fuch  a  number  of  years,  common  fenfe  is  fadly  at 
fault,  to  account  for  its  frequent  negleft.  The 
winter  crop  is  obviouOy  the  mod  important,  and 
perhaps  with  the  view  of  obtaining  fpring  feed 
very  early,  the  firft  week  in  Auguft  is  not  too 
foon  to  fow  Tares:  fhould  they  be  drilled,  or 
rowed  in  any  method,  (an  uncommon  pra£iice 
when  they  are  intended  for  feed)  the  rows  ought 
to  be  hoe-ploughed  early  in  Odober,  and  the 
plants  earthed-up  as  high  as  poflible,  which  always 
has  an  excellent  efFed  in  keeping  them  warm,  and 
encouraging  their  thick  and  early  growth.  They 
may  be  alfo  fowed  equally  mixed  with  rye,  (the 
Flanders  method)  which  nourifhes,  protefis,  and 
draws  up  the  Tares;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  conrive 
a  crop  which  will  pay  fo  well,  leaving  the  land  at 
the  fame  time  in  fo  favourable  a  condition. 

It  matters  not  how  early  Spring  Tares  are  fowed, 
provided  no  hard  frofts  enfue,  and  their  feed 
time  lafts  to  the  end  of  April.  This  gives  a  good 
'opportunity  for  fucceffions  of  them,  to  the  great 
convenience  of  fummer  feeding.  They  may  be 
adyantageoufly  mixed  with  oats  or  barley,  either 
for  green  herbage  or  hay,  of  both  of  which  they 

make 
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make  a  very  heavy  bulk,  in  a  favourable  feafen* 
When  intended  to  be  ploughed  in  for  maniire» 
fome  broad-caft  four  bulhels  upon  an  acre,  that 
there  may  be  as  great  a  bulk  as  poffible.    * 

The  fanners,  near  London,  make  a  confiderable 
profit  df  their  Tares,  by  felling  them  green,  as 
foiling  for  horfes ;  and  I  have  feen  in  Kent,  drilled 
crops  of  (hem  of  immenfe  weight,  luxuriantly 
covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  foil,  a&  though 
they  had  been  broad-caft.  Some  of  thefe  crops 
mowed  for  hay,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  produced 
more  than  three  ton  per  acre;-  and  upon  others, 
kept  for  feed,  the  land  being  in  good  heart,  the 
produd  was  confiderable  in  proportion. 

Plantinc. — The  plajiting  either  of  fruit-treeSp 
or  of  quick-growing  wood,  fit  for  various  pur* 
pofes,  will  contribute  largely  to  the  convenience 
of  a  tenant,  who  has  a  long  leafe,  and  pay  him 
very  good  intereft  for  his  money.  The  aquatics 
in  general,  are  proper  in  this  intent;  namely,  the 
willow,  ofier,  fallow,  alder;  and  for  dry  fituations, 
the  upland,  or  red  willow,  which  although  not  fo 
quick  a  grower  as  the  other,  produces  a.ver)'  diara- 
ble  wood*  Willow  wood  refifts  water,  and  re- 
mains found  many  years  after  that  period  at  which 
almoft  any  other  would  be  totally  decayed  and 
ufelefs.  Thefe. quick  growers,  planted  in  large 
ftakes,  form  an  excellent  repair  for  decayed 
fences,  and  properly  managed,  with  other  aids 
which  may  be  at  hand,  in  a  very  few  feafons  pro- 
duce a  full  and  flourilhing  hedge--row«  In  ihort, 
it  is  a  difgrace  to  a  man  of  common  adivity,  to 
live   upon  a  farm  naked  of  wood,  when  a  ftock* 

may 
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may  be  fo  qmickly  and  profiiably  raifed,  and  upon 
thofc  fpotB  too,  which  muft  clfc  be  ufelefs. 

Fei^lik^  COPS18. — In  this  month,  the  bufineOr 
of  felling  and  clearing  of  underwood,  is  ufually, 
or  rather  ought  t^be,  finiflied, 

Ci.£Aaiif«  froRDERSk — The  border*  of  arable 
fields^  are  too  much  fufFered  to  remain  in  a  ftate 
of  negleft;  uneven  and  irregular,  over-run  with 
wieeds,  brambles,  underwood,  srnd  alt  kinds  of 
ufelefs  rubbifti,  when  they  might  at  littte  or  no 
expence,  and  a  trifling  yearly  auention,  be  ren« 
dered  both  very  feemly  and  ornarnental,  and  very 
produflive  of  good  herbage.     Th€  latter  confider- 

,  ation  ought  not  to  be  flighted  upon  a  farm  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  arable  land;,  nor  need  the  far- 
mer, in  fujcfa  cafe,  be  afraid  of  extending  his  bor- 
ders. Where  wood  is  fcarce,  the  clearing  of  old 
borders  pays  well.     Cut  up  all  the  wood  for  fag- 

,  gotting,  and  grub  up  the  roots  for  the  (lack.  Shave 
the  brambles  clofe,  which  prevent  walking  near 
the  hedge  or  ditch ;  and  make  the  foot-path  on 
that  fide.  Cad  your  ditch  deep  and  well,  throw- 
ing up  the  earth  upon  that  which  is  obtained  in 
levelling  the  border,  all  which  will  be  a  valuable 
acquiiition  to  your  campoft  dunghill,  and  may 
remain  in  the  field,  the  dung  being  carted  to  it. 
The  borders  ought  to  be  fowed  with  good  grafles^ 
and  if  their  fpontaneous  growth  fhould  be  rank 
and  four,  culture  ajid  the  fcythe  will  foon  produce 
finer  and  a  fweeter  herbage. 

Bullocks  and  Hogs. — There  is  frequently  a- 
great  overflow  of  fat  cattle  upon  the  markets,  in 
the  autumn,  and  about  Chrillmas ;  and  thofe  ftall- 

ed. 
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ed,  or  bome^fed  oxen,  which  can  be  kept,  may  find 
anadvantageous  market  in  the  courfe  of  this  monifa. 
January  and  February  are.  alfa  good  feafons  fear  the 
fale  of  pig^Ilock  of  all  defcriptions,  fat  or  lean. 

,  WATER-f  uRROws. — Conftaht  attentioQ  muft  be 
paid  throughout  tfa^  winter  feafon,  to  the  ftate  of 
tfae  water-furrows^  in  the  wheat-ground«,  that  they 
be  always  kept  free  and  open  with  the  fpade,  the 
earth  being  liable  to  fall  in  from  various  accidents* 
Let  all  new<.plougbed  lands  be  regularly  water-fur^ 
rowed,  as  foonas  the  plough  has  finiOied,  which  it 
De,ceffary  as  well  at  this  feafoa  as  in  autumn,  more 
efpecially  on  ftiff  or  retentive  foils. 


MARCH. 

Shutting  up  Meadow  and  Paftnrt  for  the  Grafs  Crop — 
^eed  Tiilage  for  Oat 5^  Furze y  Peafe^  Spring-fFheat , 
Cabbages^  Potatoes^  Carrots^  ParfniJtSy  Chicory ^  Ca- 
nary ^  and  Radijhfeed — Sowing  Grajfes — Tumifi 
Faliow — Breeding  and  fatting  Stock — Barley. 

UZKT^QVr  AND    PASTURE. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  month,  infpea  themea*- 
dows  and  pafturcs,  make  all  the  fences  and  gates 
fecure,  beat  and  fpread  the  dung  left  by  cattle,  alfo 
the  am  and  nttole-hills ;  roll,  where  the  foil  will 
admit,  leaving  the  land  in  a  clean,  even,  and  huf- 
bajMl-likre  date,  free  of  wood,  flones,  or  rubbi&i, 
wJtUh  ^ay  ofeftrMd.  the  fcythe. 

^      The 
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The  buGnefs  of  this,  and  the  cnfuing  month,  is 
various  andpreffing,  and  requires,  particularly  on 
a  large  farm,  the  bell  arrangement,  and  the  full 
exertion  of  all  the  farmer's  force  of  men  and  cat- 
tle^  as  feeding  land  isfo  critical  a  bufinefs,  and  fo 
much  depcfndson  a  man's  being  prepared  to  profit 
by  every  favourable  opportunity.  The  fowing  left 
unfini(hed  laft  month,  will  in  courfe  be  firft  attend- 
ed to,  and  completed  in  theprefent. 

Oats. — Whilft  I  am  writing,  information  has 
reached  me  of  white  oats,  of  very  fine  fample, 
bearing  the  enormous  price  of  fifty-five  fhillings 
per  quarter  in  the  London  Market,  in  confequence 
of  a  demand  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
This  will  ftand  in  the  place  of  a  tboufand  argu- 
nkents  for  their  culture,  after  the  moft  advanta- 
geous method.  In  truth,  the  jet  of  the  bufinefs 
is  this:  upon  an  average  of  the  common  culture, 
and  of  markets,  oats  are  a  lofing  cjrop  ta  the  far- 
mer, injuring  both  his  purfe  and  his  land,  and  he 
had  much  better  purchafe  than  grow  them.  This 
will  eafily  appear,  from  a  calculation  upon  a  crop, 
of  from  two  to  four  quarters  of  oats  per  acre, 
either  following,  or  to  be  fucceeded  by  another 
crop  of  white  corn,  after  the  fafhion  of  the  old 
hufbandry.  But  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
oats  fiiould  ftand  in  their  proper  place  in  the  courfe, 
never  without  feeds,  except  they  be  drilled,  and 
then  lucerne  very  properly  accompanies  them  ;  nor  . 
ever  be  put  into  land  which  is  not  in  perfe£t  good 
heart.  So  managed,  oats  I  have  always  found  an 
advantageous  crop ;  in  moft  fituations,  greatly  be- 
fore barley,  in  many  conjun£lures,  fuperior  even 
to  wheat. 

The 
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The  land  furely  ought  to  receive  a  feed  plough^ 
tng  for  oats,  and  even  two,  if  the  time  could  be 
fpared,  as  niuch  depends  on  the  Bnenefs  of  the 
tilth.  The  method  of  calling  them  alfo  into*feed- 
channels,  or  feams,  purpofely  drawn  with  the 
plough,  is  advantageous,  and  a  faving  of  feed. 
Four  bufhels  is  the  commoo  allowance  to  an  acre, 
bxit  I  have  feen  very  large  crops  from  three.  It 
will  pay  well  to  have  the  feed  very  clean  and  cu- 
rious. Oats  are  generally  fown  before  barley,  ex- 
cept in  Hertfordlhire,  and  one  or  two  other  places; 
but  it  is  probably  an  indifferent  matter,  and  the 
mere  child  of  cuftom. 

Furze. — Where  wood  is  fcarce,  this  may  be 
cultivated  to  great  advantage,  on  poor  or  exhauft^ 
ed  foils  of  any  kind  which  want  reft.  It  may  be 
fowed  with  oats,  or  other  fpring  crops,  about  a 
gallon  of  feed  per  acre,  whi»ch  may  be  had  of  the 
feedfmen  in  London,  or  in  Suffex,  if  it  be  not 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  believe  it  is  ufual 
in  Suil'ex  to  let  the  furze  remain  three  years  on  the 
land. 

PiiASE. — On  light  foils,  it  is  moR  advantageous 
always  to  fow  white  peafc,  fince  they  will  anfwer 
the  end  of  Cattle-feed  equally  well  with  grey,  and. 
if  the  fample  be  fine  and  good  boilers,  fetch  a  much 
higher  price  at  market.  It  is  not  common  to 
horfe-hoe  thefe,  being  apt  to  receive  damage  by 
the  treading  of  the  cattle,  and  the  rows  need  not 
be  farther-  apart  than  to  admit  conveniently  the 
hand-hoe,  by  which  they  require  to  be  well 
earthed-up.  They'  are  fowed  throughout  March 
and  April,  as  the  land  can  be  prepared,  and  a  fiea- 
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fon  obtained.  Podding,  or  picking  green  pcafc, 
for  the  London  market^  is  a  very  valuable  bram:h 
of  the  bufinefs  of  fome  farms^  vithin  a  few  miles 
of  the  metropolis. 

Spring  Wheat, — The  culture  of  this  article 
ihould  never  be  attempted,  but  upon  light  lands 
of  great  natural  fertility,  and  its  profits,  even  on 
fuch,  compared  with  other  grain,  are  very  quef- 
tionable.  It  ought  ever,  either  be  drilled,  or  (ow- 
ed with  feeds,  that  fome  benefit  ijiay  be  fecured.  It 
has  been  difputed,  whether  any  fpecific  difference 
cxifl  between  fpring  and  winter  wheat.  I  believe 
that  which  is  ufually  fold  as  fpring  wheat,  came 
originally  from  Siberian  feed;  but,  according  to 
my  obfervation,  any  wheat  fowed  in  March,  in  a 
good  foil,  will  produce  a  fmall  crop  at  harveft, 
which  being,  re-fowed  in  the  fpring,  will  fucceed 
better  as  fpring  wheat ;  and  perhaps  as  well  as  that 
properly  fo  called.  The  white,  light  and  thin- 
Ikinned  wheat,  is  the  raoft  proper  for  this  expe- 
riment. 

Cabbages,— The  feed  Ihould  be  got  into  the 
bed,  as  early  as  poffible  in  March,  if  February 
afforded  no  opportunity.  The  proper  fort  for 
cattle  is  the  Scotch,  or  any  large,  hardy,  flat  fort ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  plants  are  of  tolerable  fize,  it  is 
befl  to  tjranfplant  them  immediately  into  the  field, 
as  at  this  feafon,  if  left  too  long  in  the  bed,  they 
are. apt  to  run.  The  feafon  of  fetting  them  out 
extends  from  mid- April  to  the  middle  of  May; 
beyond  which,  I  think  it  cannot  be  extended,  with 
the  profpeft  of  a  full  crop.  From  three  to  five 
plowings  are  necelfary  for  this  crop;  the  laft  of 

which 
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xvhich  .turns  inthedung>  and  of  that  the  quantity 
ought  to  be  the  greateft  poffible  to  be  fpared.  The 
land  is  ufually  kept  upon  the  ridge. 

Potatoes. — Thefe,  on  a  large  fcale,  are  an  ob- 
je£l  to  a  farmer  only  on  two  accounts;  namely^  in 
cafe  of  a  large  pig-ftock^  or  for  fale,  an  advanta- 
geous market  being  at  hand. 

Giving  ihem  to  cattle  raw,  I  take  to  be  one  of 
thofe  grofs  abfurdities  fan£lioned  only  by  cuftom 
or  whim,  both  which  are  mighty  powers  in  huf- 
bandry.  It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that  where 
are  coDveniencies,  for  either  (teaming  or  baking 
potatoes,  they  are  excellent  bread  for  animals  of 
every  fpecies,  and  with  good  hay,  will  make  capi^ 
tal  beef,  either  with  or  without  corn.  Th4t  they 
are  anexhaufting  crop,  is  proved  by  theJmmenfe 
quantity  of  manure  they  require,  even  on  foils  of 
tolerable  fertility.  Where  no  large  quantities  of 
this  root  arc  in  requeft,  it  is  bed  cultivated  on 
borders,  or  vacant  fpots,  of  which  every  farm, 
gi*eat  or  fmall,  affords. fome.  Thcfe  are  generally 
in  fufiBcient  heart  without  manure. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  various  ways,  and 
planted  from  February  to  May ;  but  the  early  plant- 
ing belongs  either  to  the  mere  garden  culture,  or 
to  that  which  is  nearly  fimilar,  the  raifing  of  early 
dock  for  the  London  market.  In  the  field  cul- 
ture, the  earlieft  feed  feafon  is  the  middle  of 
March,  for  warm  fertile  foils,  and  the  following 
month,  or  early  in  the  fuccecding  for  cold  and  in- 
fertile. They  are  very  fuccefsfully  dibbled  upon 
grafs  land,  with  or  without  dung.  Dig  up  the 
turf,  and  turning  in  the  dung,  dibble  in  the  fets ; 
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or,  in  the  lazy  bed  method,  well  knowin  and  little 
worth  defcription. 

As  to  the  proper  field  culture,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  fets'  be  dibbled  or  laid  into  furrows, 
drawn  for  that  purpofe  with  the  plough,  or  by 
hand  with  the  hoe ;  I  always  ufe  the  latter  method, 
and  have  them  planted  pretty  deep,  and  well  co- 
vered. The  tilth  fhould  be  fine,  and  upon  the 
ridge,  a  quantity  of  the  beft  dung,  between  twenty 
and  forty  cart  loads  to  an  acre,  being  well  ftirred 
in  with  the  laft  ploughing.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
bulhels  will  plant  an  acre,  and  the  eyes  only  need 
be  ufed,  two  or  three  of  them  being  laid  together. 
Diftance  between  the  plants,  from  fix  to  ten  inches; 
between  the  rows,  equally,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet.  -  This  diftance  will  admit  the  horfe-hoe, 
and  even  independent  of  that  confideration,  is  per- 
haps more  favourable  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  plants,  than  one  more  confined,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  moft  of  them  growing,  the  land  will  be  fully 
covered.  Any  foil  of  tolerable  depth,  except  mere 
clay,  will  grow,  potatoes,  and  the  crop  varies  be- 
tween one,  and  fix  or  feven  hundred  buftiels  per 
acre.  A  wet  feafon,  which  makes  plenty  of  grafs, 
is  alfo  favourable  to  potatoes ;  a  dry,  blighting 
fpring,  with  cold  eafterly  winds,  is  unfavourable  on 
feveral  accounts,  and  generally  half  deftroys  the 
crop.  Such  a  feafon  being  very  produftive  of  the 
grub-wornfi,  the  rooks  in  fearch  of  that  prey,  will 
tear  up  the  plants  as  foon  as  they  flioot,  and  even 
devour  many  of  them.  A  few  years  back  I  had  a 
crop  nearly  deftroyed  in  this  manner,  not  being 
aware  of  any  danger  to  potatoes  from  birds.  Po- 
tatoes 
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tatoes  may  be  propagated,  by  plaruing  cither  the 
Ihoots,  ftalks,  or  rind ;  for  fatisfadory  experiments 
of  fuch  praflice,  fee  Index. 

Carrots. — This  root  ranking  next  to  corni  in 
point  of  nourifhment,  as  food  for  c&ttle,  being 
perfe81y  wholefome  in  its  raw  or  natural  ftate, 
yielding  an  abundant  produ6l,  and  leaving  the 
land  clean  and  improved,  is  of  unfpeakable  im«^ 
portance  to  the  farmer.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented/ 
the  fituations  are  numerous,  which  cannot,  from  a 
defect  of  foil,  partake  of  its  benefits ;  and  that 
even  on  proper  foils,  the  cultivators  in  geheral 
are  too  inattentive  to  its  merits.  Depth  of  foil, 
and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fand  in  its  com* 
poiition,  are  the  prime  requifites  for  the  pro- 
du6lion  of  carrots  ;  they  will  grow  in  pure  fands, 
but  a  rich  and  deep  fandy  loam,  or  the  black  rot- 
ten  foil,  are  their  favourite  earths.  In  general, 
they  may  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated  any  where,  but 
on  ftiff  clays,  and  (hallow  foils.  Perhaps  deep 
vholefome  clays,  well  under^drained,  manured 
with  fand,  would  produce  large  crops  of  carrots. 
They  will  grow  upon  the  fame  land  almoft  any 
fucceffive  number  of  years,  to  great  advantage, 
the  foil  always  continuing  in  a  ftate  of  garden  cul- 
ture, which  is  a  good  hint  to  thofe  who  may  have 
only  a  particular  fpot  adapted  to  this  root.  It  was 
once  fuggefted  to  me  by  a  gardener,  that  i*  would 
be  advantageous  to  have  two  crops  a  year,  by  fow- 
ing  in  July  for  young  carrots  to  come  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  but  I  doubt  the  profit  of  fuch  a 
meafure.  ^\s  a  preparation  for  corn,  this  fallow 
c^op  ought  to  receive  a  very  liberal  proportion  of 
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the  beft  manure  upon  the  farm,  even  to  the  tune  of 
forty  loads  of  rotten  dung  upon  an  acre,  not  a 
bulhel  of  which  will  be  mifapplied,  as  both  crops 
will  teftify.  I  have  heard  of  carrots  poifoned  and 
ftunted  by  dung,  but  never  witneffed  any  fuch 
mifhap,  either  in  the  garden  or  field.  As  a  confo- 
lation  to  thofe  who  have  land  proper  for  carrots, 
but  are  unable  to  fpare  quantities  of  dung,  I  mud 
yet  remark,  that  1  have  feen  very  fair  crops  ob- 
tained without  manure.  The  drill  culture  has  been 
recommended  for  thefe  roots,  but  as  I  have  never 
praftifed,  or  even  feen  it,  I  can  fay  nothing  of  its 
merits.  As  the  plants,  like  turnips,  may  be  fet 
out  with  the  hoe,  to  any  diftance  proper  for  clean- 
ing the  foil,  and  allowing  fpace  for  growth,  broad- 
cafting  the  feed  feems  a  very  fufficient  method. 

Carrot-feed  may  be  put  into  the  earth  as  early  in 
the  fpring  as  the  land  can  be  prepared  for  it,  with- 
out danger ;  but  circumftances  feem  to  have  con- 
fined ^be.feafon  to  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
firft  week  in  April,  beyond  which  it  ought  not  to 
be  delayed.  Let  the  land  be  ploughed  as  deep  as 
poffible,  and  worked  to  a  fine  garden  tilth.  Put 
in  your  manure  with  the  laft  ftirring,  and  harrow 
in  the  feed,  mixed  with  afhes,  quantity  four,  five, 
or  fix  pounds  per  acre,  lefs  in  proportion  to  the 
fandinefs  or  finenefs  of  the  mould.  Some  hand- 
rake  inftead  of  ufing  the  harrows  on  the  binding 
foils,  that  the  earth  may  be  trodden  as  little  as  pof- 
fible. In  my  opinion,  carrots  fhould  always  be 
fowed  upon  the  frefh  earth,  to  give  them  at  leaft  an 
even  chance  with  the  weeds.  When  bnd  is  laid 
up  in  autumn  for  Carrots,  it  is  ufual  to  trench- 
plough 
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plough  to  the  grcateft  depth  poffible^  and  with 
v^  fmall  furrows,  in  order  fufficiently  to  bre^k 
the  ftaple:  to  effeft  this  properly,  in  a  ftrong  foil, 
will  give  fix  good  horfes  labour  enough  at  half  an 
acre  a  day.     For  drilling  Carrots,  &c.  fee  Index. 

Parsnips  require  a  fimilar  culture  with  the 
above,  in  all  refpeds,  and  are  applicable  to  the 
fame  purpofes.  I  have  never  cultivated  them  my- 
felf,  but  have  known  thenr  grown  upon  a  ftiiF  clayey 
loam,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  of  indifferent  ferti-* 
lity,  befide  carrots.  Much  rotten  dung,  particu- 
larly of  fatting  hogs,  was  ufed.  The  carrots  were 
a  good  crop,  but  the  Parfnips  much  longer  and 
larger.  It  is  probable,  the  latter  are  of  a  firmer 
confiftence,  and  more  nutritious  quality,  and  they 
are  faid  to  produce  rich  milk  in  cows,  and  good 
butter ;  alfo  to  fuit  ftrong,  or  clayey  foils,  better 
than  carrots ;  but  I  know  of  no  accurate  experi- 
ments on  thofe  heads.  They  are  much  in  ufe  for 
cattle  in  Jerfey  and  Guernfey. 

Chicory,  or  Wild  Endive. —  Although  the 
feed,  firft  introduced  by  Mr.  Young  was  obtained 
in  France,  it  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  grows 
wild  in  all  parts.  Its  ufual  mode  of  culture,  is  to 
fow  it  with  fpring  corn,  either  with  or  without 
clover,  or  other  graffes.  Quantity  by  itfelf,  ten 
pounds  of  feed  per  acre.  It  is  fuppofed  to  fuc- 
ceed  better  with  flieep  and  pigs,  than  with  the 
larger  cattle.  This  plant  will  thrive  on  any  foil, 
if  it  comes  up,  but  I  have  fometimes  found  it  fail 
in  this  refpeft,  moft  prqbably  from  a  defeft  in  the 
feed. 

Canary- 
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CANARY-iLED.^-This  wfilUki^own  bird-feed  h 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Iflc  of  Th^nct,  Kent,  ^r 
the  London  feed-market.  It  is,  1  believe,  rather 
an  uncertain  crop,  both  in  point  of  produS,  flind 
market-price.  It  requires  a  rich  foil,  and  is  fiiit- 
able  for  land  newly  broken  up.  The  common 
tilths  for  it  in  Kent,  arc  fummcr  fallow,  bean- 
ftubble,  and  clover-lay ;  ihe  laft  beft.  The  land 
being  in  middling  condition,  a  coat  of  good  rptien 
dung  is  required.  Winter  tillage  fuppofed,  as 
early  in  the  fpring  as  the  foil  is  fufficiently  dry,  the 
feed  is  broad- call  into  feed-furrows,  twelve  inches 
apart,  five  gallons  to  an  acre,  and  well  harrowed 
in.  As  foon  as  the  blade  appe^r^i  sind  the  inter- 
vals are  fufficiently  diftin£l,  they  are  cleaned  with 
ft  Diitch  hoe,  and  the  operatioi^  repeated  again  in 
May  and  June,  with  the  common  hoe;  every  weed 
being  carefully  cut  up,  and  the  plants  thinned 
where  too  thick.  It  is  late  cut  with  a  hook,  called 
a  twibel  and  a  hink ;  by  which  it  is  laid  in  wads  of 
about  half  a  fheaf  each.  The  wads  muft  be  turn- 
ed from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  fun  and  rains,  and  they  fometimes 
continue  on  the  field  until  December,  the' feed  not 
vegetating,  or  receiving  any  kind  of  injury. 
Without  this  expofure,  it  would  be  fcarce  poflible 
to  thrafh  out  Canary-feed,  it  clings  fo  remarkably 
to  the  hufk.  Produce,  three  to  five  quarters  from 
an  acre,  and  the  crop  fometimes  repeated  fuccef- 
five  years  on  the  fame  land. 

RadIsh-sked  is    cultivated  in  the  fame  place, 
under  tlie  fame  circumftances,  much  manure   al- 
lowed. 
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Seed;  two  or  three  gallons  per  acre.  As  foon  as 
the  plants  appear,  every  other  row  is  cut  up  by  the 
borfe-hoe,  leaving  the  rows  twenty  inches  apart^ 
The  plants  having  got  two  or  three  rough  leaves, 
they  are  fct  out  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  kept 
clean  by  repeated  horfe  and  hand^hoeing*  Thi« 
crop  is  alfo  late,  and  fometimes  out  until  Chrift* 
mas, rain  being  neceffary  to  rot  the  pods:  produce^ 
eight  to  twenty-four  buihels  per  acre. 

Grasses. — March  and  April  are  the  chief  fea« 
foM  for  fowing  Graffes,  whether  by  themfelves,  or 
^ith  corn.  It  ought  to  be  a  (landing  rule  in  the 
broadcaft  bufbandry,  to  fow  no  fpring-corn  with- 
out  Grafs-feeds  of  fome  dcfcription,  for  a  tempo^ 
rary  ley,  to  continue  one,  two,  or  more  years^ 
agreeable  to  the  farmer's  convenience,  and  the 
nature  of  his  foil.  Thisprafiice  is  a  prime  inftru* 
ment  in  the  regular  courfes  of  crops,  it  affords  the 
land  a  necellary  refpite  from  corn-*bearing,  at  the 
fame  time  liberally  affording  inore  advantageous 
produ£b;  laftly,  it  leaves  a  clean  refrefhed  foil 
with  the  heft  poffible  feed-bed  for  wheat.  Should 
circumfftances  render  it  defirable  to  fow  Gralfes 
among  the  wheat,  it  may  be  done  early  this  month. 

Clover,  the  red  or  broad-leaved  fpecies,  is  the 
moft  valuable  of  the  artificial  graffes,  as  food, 
green  or  dry,  for  cattle  of  every  fpecies,  and  as 
feed  for  the  market.  From  ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
per  acre  is  the  common  quantity  fowed ;  but  the 
beft  authority,  grounded  on  long  experience, 
proves  the  advantage  of  fowing  twenty  and  up- 
wards. 
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vards^  on  all  foils*  It  may  be  harrowed  in  with 
the  corn,  but  it  is  more  fafe  to  roll  it  in,  after  the 
corn  is  up,  giving  the  latter  the  advantage* of  a 
ftart  in  growth.  Should  the  wetnefs  of  the  fpring, 
and  the  aptitude  of  the  foil  force  fuch  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  clover  as  to  fmother  the  corn,  it  will  be 
moft  advantageous  to  cut  the  whole  crop  together, 
either  as  green  fodder  or  hay. 

Ray-grass  isufually  mixed  with  clover,  in  fome 
counties^  by  cuftom ;  fuch  cuftom,  however,  is 
difadvantageous  where  the  foil  is  rich;  on  poor 
foils,  the  pradice  is  proper.  This  grafs  produces 
a  bite  early,  and  fliould  be  ufed  before  it  becomes 
too  hard  and  ftalky.  Quantity  of  feed,  four  or 
five  bufliels  per  acre,  if  fowed  alone;  with  clover, 
two  bulhels,  to  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of 
clover-feed. 

Turnip  f allow. — The  land,  winter-fallowed 
for  Turnips,  fliould  be  ftirred  this  month  and  the 
following,  if  required,  and  reduced  to  a  garden- 
tilth,  for  a  crop  of  weeds  to  be  turned  in  before 
their  feeding.  The  weeds  will  not  only  be  de- 
ftroyed,  but  contribute  in  a  certain  degree,  by 
their  return,  to  fertilize  and  force  the  foil. 

Breeding  and  fatting  Stock. — Should  tur- 
nips be  left  upon  the  land,  until  this  late  period  (a 
common,  but  very  unprofitable  praftice)  they 
ought  at  lead  to  be  cleared  oif  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  or  the  fucceeding  crop  will  evidently 
fuffer.  The  farm-yard  ought  now  to  fupply  good 
laft  year's  provifion  for  the  breeding  and  fatting 
Stock,  until  the  fpring  produds  are  ready  ;  but 
this  mod  important  point  in  hufbandry  can  only  be 
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attained  by  a  circumfpeft  and  judicious  autumnal 
plan.  It  is  generally  moft  advantageous  to  com- 
plete, by  the  end  of  February,  the  fale  of  every 
thing  in  the  pig  way,  fat  or  lean,  intended  for 
fpring  fale,  large  ftores  perhaps  excepted.  The 
fpring  quarter  throughout,  affords  the  bed  price 
for  fat  beef  and, mutton. 

Barley. — The  feed-feafon  for  this  grain,  ex* 
tends  from  the  latter  end  of  March  to  the  firft 
week  in  June,  dependent  on  various  circumftances; 
but  would  thofe  permit  the  attention  to  be  direfted 
to  the  fimple  objeSt  of  obtaining  a  large  crop, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  on  all  foils,  a  March  fow* 
ing  would  be  moft  conducive  to  that  end,  provided 
early  pains  had  been  taken  to  enfure  a  fufficiently 
fine  tilth.  On  a  winter  fallow,  the  neceffary  til- 
lage is  eafily  attainable,  and  is  beft  fecured  by  at- 
tention during  the  autumnal  quarter.  In  this  cafe. 
Barley  may  be  immediately  ploughed  in,  upon  a 
light  or  iandy  foil,  or  harrowed  in,  with  one 
ploughing,  upon  the  more  ftifF.  Barley  more 
ufually  fucceeding  a  crop  cleared  off  the  land  late 
in  the  fpring,  and  requiring  a  fine  feed  bed,'  its 
feed-time  is  neceflarily  protrafted.  It  is  common 
to  give  the  land  three  ploughings,  leaving  a  'level 
furface  for  the  feed ;  and  in  very  favourable  foils, 
which  will  bear  late  fowing,  the  praftice  is  good, 
but  qu'eftionable,  upon  the  more  tenacious,  where, 
after  all  the  labour,  a  neceffary  degree  of  finenefs 
may  not  be  obtained,  and  if  really  obtained,  may 
not  balance  the  difadvantage  of  late  fowing. 
Quantity  of  feed,  on  light  fand^,  two  bulhels  to 

three ; 
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three ;  in  general  from  three  to  four  bufhels.  Four 
quarters  per  acre,  is  a  fair  crop  of  barley ;  eight 
a  very  extraordinary  one. 


APRIL. 

Continue  fowirtg  Spring-Corn^  Luceruy  Saint-foin,  Btn- 
net  J  Mujlardj  Branky  Hemp  and  Flax — Plant  Li- 
qnorice^  Rhubarb^  Tobacco^  Madder^  JVeldy  IVoad^ 
MangeUJVurztly  Hofis^  i^^.^Roll,  Harrow,  Hoe, 
Homefiall,  Uve^Jlock. 

LUCERN. 

THIS  foreign  grafs,  the  native  of  a  warmer 
clime,  fucceeds  extremely  well  in  this  coun- 
try,  upon  deep  foils  which  are  both  light  and  of 
natural  fertility;  on  fuch,  no  other  grafs  is  fo 
abundant,  nor  any  other  crop  fo  profitable:  but,  as  . 
well  as  the  beft  land,  it  requires  the  moft  perfeft  gar- 
den-culture, and  a  full  ihare  of  the  beft  manure 
upon  the  farm.  As  Lucern  will  be  injured  by  any 
mixture  of  other  grafs,  as  much  as  by  weeds,  it 
ever  ought  to  be  drilled  ;  fometimes  it  is  tranf- 
planted.  It  is  perennial,  and  may  be  cut  feveral 
times  in  the  feafon.  The  bulk  of  hay  made  from 
this  grafs  is  very  great,  and  faid  to  be  a  reftora* 
live  for  worn-down  horfes.  Lucern  is  well  relifli- 
ed  by  Cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  by  hogs  as  much  as 
clover.  As  green  herbage  for  horfes  in  the  ftable, 
it  is  not  only  efteemedthe  moft  wholefome,but  the 

moft 
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moll  heartening  and  fubftaiitial.  It  has  been 
grown  with  profu  upon  foils  mugh  inferior  to  thofe 
juft  recommended,  fuch  as  chalky  warm  lands,  of 
no  great  depth,  and  upon  ftrong  loams  ;  but  it  may 
be  queftioned  whether  upon  thefe,  faintfoin,  or 
clover,  ought  not  to  have  the  preference.  When 
broad*caft,  it  accompanies  fpring-corn,  particu* 
larly  buck-wheat,  as  other  grafles.  Lucern  has 
been  longeft,  and  is  beft  known  in  Kent  and  Surry; 
in  the  former,  of  which  counties,  to  my  know* 
ledge,  about  twenty  years  fixice,  a  crop  of  it  faved 
for  feed,  and  fortunately  fold  at  market,  retrieved 
the  affairs  of  a  fmall  farmer,  which  were  verging 
towards  ruin.  Seed  frefh  from  France  is  held  by 
feme  to  be  mod  produ£live. 

The  proper  quantity  of  feed,  brpad^caft,  is 
about  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  ^nd  fomething 
more  than  one  quarter  of  that  quantity  drilled^ 
In  the  former  method^  it  is  fown  upon  a  flat  tikh, 
and  harrowed  in  at  three  times.  If  drilled,  it  is 
beft  done  upon  five-*foot  ridges,  the  work  arched 
up,^  in  three  rows,  one  foot  apart.  The  ridges 
ffiould  be  highly  manured  with  rich  and  rotten 
compoft,  that  will  mix  well  with  the  foil.  It  is 
needlefs  to  repeat,  that  the  very  beft  previous  cuU 
ture  is  (uppofed,  a  garden  tilth  being  required. 

Saintfoin. — This  is  the  grafs  proper  for  .poor 
foils  which  will  ^vow  no  other,  nor  does  it  matter  of 
what  kind,  or  how  Ihallow,  provided  they  are  dry. 
It  will  grow  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Limeftone,and 
chalky  earths,  are  its  favourites,  hence  it  is  fuc- 
cefsful  upon  chalked  lands.  Long  as  this  valua- 
ble grafs  has  been  known  in  England,  it  is  a  fiupi- 
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OWt^  Talubrity  there  is  ao  qu6(Uon»  and  even  its 
medical  virtues  are  confidently  fpoken  of,  parti- 
cularly for  fficep  ftifpeSed  of  unfoundnefs.  It  i^ 
excellent  winter-food  for  deer  and  rabbits* 

Several  reafoos  are  to  be  affigned  for  the  ill 
fuccefs  which  has  attended  various  attempts  to 
cultivate  this  grafs,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow^ 
ing  diredipns.  its  chief  ufe  is  as  an  early  grafs^ 
and  whilft  young ;  and  it  muft  never  be  given  to 
cattle  when  ohi  and  ftalky,  nor  kept  to  that  (late 
when  intended  for  hay.  In  fa£t»  Burnet  (hould 
always  be  reckoned  out  of  fcafon,  when  other 
graffes  can  be  had.  It  never  ought  to  be  fed,  but 
from  January  to  th^  end  of  April;  and  upon  lands 
proper  for  it^  with  judicious  management,  it  will 
afford  pafture  even  in  January.  It  receives  lefs 
injury  from  froll  than  any  other  herbage,  and  will 
even  grow  in  the  winter  months^  provided  the 
weather  be  not  too  fevere.  If  fliut  up  in  April,  it 
will  mow  at  midfummer,  after  which  it  muft  be 
referved  for  feed,  until  January,  or  February ; 
when,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  it  may  be  cut 
and  carried  to  the  ftock^  as  in  fummer,  and  after- 
wards fed  (but  not  too  clofe  with  fheep)  until  the 
time  of  ihutting  up.  It  will  produce  upwards  oi 
a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  may  be  mowed  again 
for  feed,  but  if  driven  fo  hard,  of  courfe  will  not  " 
produce  fo  large  a  quantity  of  fpring-feed,  as- 
when  mowed  but  once.  The  value  of  the  feed 
upon  an  acre,  will  be  from  five  to  ten  pounds. 
Granting  the  truth  of  this"  account  of  Burnet,  it 
would  be.  altogether  fuperfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
its  value  to  a  live*ftock  farmer :  but  fucb  advaiw 
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tages  will  ever  be  looked  for  in  vain,  upon  a 
cold  barren  clay,  or  without  the  feed  being  frefh 
and  good,  or  lA^ithout  culture  and  manure,  even 
on  a  proper  foil.  One  of  the  firft  objefls  is,  to 
be  fure  the  feed  be  good,  which  is  feldotn  the 
cafe,  Burnet  being  a  grafs  very  little  cultivated; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  been  foiled  in  tny  en^ 
deavours  to  raife  a  crop,  from  that  circumftance. 
Burnet  may  be  advantageoufly  cultivated  in 
drills,  and  treated  precifely  like  luccrn,  a  method 
which  I  have  lately  adopted.  It  may  be  fowed 
indilFerently,  either  in  Ipring,  fummer,  or  autumn. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  the  crop  is  thin,  until 
the  third  year;  but  afterwards,  very  luxuriant, 
fully  covering  the  foil.  Burnet  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  many  parts, 
particularly,  as  I  have  heard,  upon  Salifbury  Plain, 
whence  an  indication  may  be  drawn  of  its  proper 
foil:  like  lucern,  it  defies  drought  in  fummer, 
which  makes  it  valuable  in  another  point  of  view. 
The  feed  has  been  warranted  as  good  for  horfes 
as  corn ;  a  confideration  for  thofe  who  may  have 
the  convenience  of  bruifi.ng  it. 

Mustard. — This  feed  is  largely  cultivated  in 
the  north,  and  upon  a  fmaller  fcale,  in  the  county 
of  Eflex.  It  is  among  the  rilk  crops ;  fometimes 
producing  a  very  large  profit,  but  attended  with 
the  difadvantage  of  remaining  everlaftingly  in  the 
foil ;  that  confideration,  however,  need  not  weigh, 
if  a  man  would  refolve  in  future  to  apply  the  land 
to  grafs,  and  hoeing  crops  only.  Muftard  requires 
a  foil  of  fome  ftrength,  but  dry  and  healthy,  which 
muft  be  reduced  to  the  finenefs  of  garden-mould, 
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and  upon  which,  in  either  March  or  April,  may  be 
broad-eaft,  one  bufliel  of  feed,  harroved  in,  and 
lightly  rolled.  ,  Purfue  the  carrouculture,  in 
weeding  and  hoeing,  fetting  out  the  plants  ten 
inches  apart*  The  crop  is  harvefted  in  Auguft, 
after  the  ufual  method  of  feeds^  and  the  land  left 
in  fine  tilth  for  any  future  crop  that  convenience 
may  require.  It  makes  an  excellent  bed  for  any 
fpring.feed  crop.  Why  Muftard  never  follows 
Muftard,  I  know  not;  the  third  year,  it  feems, 
is  fixed  upon  as  the  proper  period  of  renewal. 
That  I  believe  to  be  m^re  fpeculation.  Produd» 
two  to  feven  quarters,  upon  an  acre.  I  have 
heard  of  high«.founding  profits  being  made  from 
Muftard  in  the  north,  for  the  truth  of  which  1 
cannot  vouch ;  but  five  and  twenty  guineas  per 
acre,  I  believe,  have  really  been  made  in  EiTex^ 
and  in  one  inftance,  a  load  of  wheat  per  acre  ob- 
tained after  the  muftard. 

BranKi  Buck,  or  French  Wheat. — This 
grain,  on  its  firft  introdu6iion  into  England)  was 
lifted  up  by  report  far  beyond  its  real  value.  I  can 
fpeak  of  it  from  aflual  experience  throughout  a 
number  of  years,  during  which,  I  ufed  it  in  large 
quantities,  with  cattle  of  every  defcription,  ((heep 
excepted)  rabbits  and  poultry.  'The  invariable 
refult,  its  inferiority  to  every  other  grain,  but  fu* 
periority  over  other  vegetable  food,  namely  car- 
rots, potatoes,  and  the  like.  In  the  ftate  of  her- 
bage, cattle,  I  know,  will  eat  it,  but  it  is  from 
Hopfon'^  choice^  as  a  hundred  trials  have  con- 
vinced me.  Its  fitnefs  for  ploughing  into  the  laod^ 
is  undoubted,  on   account  both   of  its    bulk   and 
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focculcnce.  The  juice  of  it,  however,  is  watery, 
and  far  enough  from  nutritious.  Hogs  fatten  nei- 
ther fo  faft  with  it,  (and  I  have  tried  many  hun- 
dred quarters  for  that  purpofe)  nor  is  the  flefh  fo 
firm  as  that  fatted  upon  corn.  I  have  expended  it 
in  large  quantities,  ground,  with  hard  working- 
borfes,  both  draught  and  faddle,  but  the  difference 
of  price  by  no  means  compenfated  for  its.  inferi- 
'  ority  to  oats  and  beans,  and  bbfides,  it  did  not 
always  agree ;  we  fometimes  fanckd  it  had  a  kind 
of  ftupifying  effeft.  I  tried  it  with  a  ftock  of  fe- 
reral  hundred  head  of  poultry,  and  it  was  in  the 
fame  degr^  inferior,  both  with  the  fatting  and 
laying  ftock.  I  do  not  hear  that  it  is  very  highly 
prized  in  the  diftillery«  .  In  fine,  firank  it  furely 
valuable  upon  land  that  will  grow  nothing  elfe, 
and  is  produced  with  fmall  expence,  but  when 
ready,  its  beft  application  is  to  the  market* 

Mylafl  crop  of  Brank  was  in  1791, upon  four  acres 
of  clayey  loam,  of  moderate  fertility,  but  lately 
old  meadow.  A  buQiel  per  acre  was  fown  the  firft 
week  in  June ;  the  green  crop  moft  luxuriant,  but 
being  late,  it  was  got  up  wet,  and  the  ftack  at  the 
fame  time  left  without  thatch,  of  courfe  the  iam- 
ple  was  fpoiled,  and  what  was  worfe,  the  produft 
did  not  amount  to  two  quarters  per  acre,  not 
worth,  as  feed,  fourteen  fhillings  per  quarter.  It 
hfiis  been  faid,  that  this  grain  being  black,  cannot 
be  difcolbured  by  wet,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
pra6lical  remark,  fmce  its  difcolour  confifts  in  the 
lofs  of  its  fine  black  ;  belide  which,  the  grain  feels 
cold  and  damp,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fample : 

.  x>  2  wet. 
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wet,  or  dry,  the  only  ufe  of  its  haulm  is  under  * 
foot:  To  thofe  who  expeft  to  get  money  by  Buck 
Wheat,  I  recommend  early  fowing,  and  even  to 
allow  it  the  manure  neceffary  for  a  following 
wheat-crop;  I  fhould  think  by  fuch  management, 
five,  perhaps  ten,  quarters  might  be  obtained  from 
an  acre  of  good  land,  which  would  remain  in  ex- 
cellent order  for  wheat.  This  neceffarily  fuppofes 
land  in  no  want  of  late  fpring-tillage.  In  this  cafe, 
fhould  a  fufpicion  be  entertained  of  the  crop  run- 
ning too  much  to  haulm,  it  might  be  advanta{;eoufly 
rowed  and  hoed.  I  have  rather  enlarged  upon 
the  article,  having  read  fo  much  in  its  recommen- 
dation. 

Hemp. — Suffolk  and  Norfolk  are  the  head  quar- 
ters of  this  culture.  The  fittefl  foil  is  a  moifl» 
but  loofe  fandy  loam^  or  the  rotten  black  mould 
in  the  low  lands,  near  water^  or  old  meadow  broken 
up  ;  in  fhort,  the  richeft  land  that  can  be  found  ; 
but  it  mufl  be  amply  manured  for  Hemp,  after  the 
firfl  crop ;  with  fuch  liberality,  and  garden-cultUre^ 
the  crop  may  be  fucceffively,  and  fuccefsfully  re- 
peated for  perhaps  even  a  century.  Otherwife, 
being  manured,  it  leaves  the  land  in  a  very  fine 
flate  of  preparation  for  wheat,  or  any  other  crop. 
Twenty  load  of  dung,  or  thirty  load  of  dung  and 
virgin-mould,  or  any  good  compoft,  fhould  be 
ploughed  into  the  land,  in  autumn,  after  wheat- 
feed  time;  two,  or  three  fpring-earths,  with  good 
harrowing  will  be  required,  when  the  tilth  muft 
be  left  level,  with  as  few  furrows  as  poffible. 

Sow  eleven,  or  twelve    pecks   upon   ao    acre» 

fprefent 
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(prefent  price,  eighteen  pence  per  peck)  at  xhe 
earlieft  feafon  ¥?hich  can  be  catched,  in  April,  or 
May;  recollcaing  that  the  ear\ieft  fown  Hemp  is 
beft  in  quality.  It  requires  much  watching  from 
birds,  but  no  hoeing,  or  weeding ;  Hemp  deftroying 
every  other  plant.  In  three  or  four  months  it 
may  be  pulled,  according  to  the  feafon,  a  dry  time 
agreeing  with  it  better  than  much  rain.  The 
leaves  turning  yellow,  and  the  (talks  white,  are  the 
figns  of  ripenefs.  An  acre  will  produce  from 
thirty  to  fixty  done  of  Hemp,  and  forty  ftone  may 
be  accounted  a  good  crop.  Linseed  or  Flax, 
requires  a  (imilar  foil  and  culture,  two,  or  three 
bufhels  per  acre  being  fown;  but  when  good  feed 
is  the  obje£t,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  drilled,  in 
roods  twenty  inches  afunder. 

Liquorice  requires  the  fame  kind  of  foil,  above 
quoted,  or  a  rich  and  deep  fand.  The  land  mull 
be  double  ploughed,  or  rather  dug  to  the  depth  of 
three,  or  four  feet,  which  ferves  for  two  crops. 
The  furface  being  fine  and  level,  dibble  in  the  fets,' 
to  nearly  their  full  depth,  one  foot  apart,  in  double, 
or  treble  rows,  leaving  two-  foot  fpaces  for  horfe- 
hoeing.  The  fticks  to  be  had  at  the  druggids,  I  am 
informed,  will  grow,  but  they  ought  to  be  infpeQed, 
to  afcertain  that  they  have  at  leaft  one  eye,  or>ud, 
without  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  plant  them; 
The  crop  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean,  and  to- 
wards winter  the  earth  thrown  up  to  the  plants. 
It  is  alfo  good  praftice,  to  cover  them  in  winter  with 
fern,  haulm,  or  long  dung  ;  the  roots  require  three 
fummers*  growth,  but  ought  not  to  be  left  longer 
in  the  ground.      Tbsy  may  be  dug  up  aa  foon  as 

the 
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the  fap  is  at  reft,  and  the  leaves  and  ftalks  tho- 
roughly  withered,  by  going  to  the  depth  of  the 
principal  roots,  pickers  being  at  hand,  to  gather 
after  the  fpade.  This  crop,  wafting  in  weight  upon 
hand,  is  heft  fold  immediately,  and  has  fometiraes 
produced  more  than  three  thoufand  weight,  or 
from  fixty  to  an  hundred  pounds  per  acre ;  but  I 
have  given  thefe  few  particulars,  rather  as  matter 
of  curiofity,  than  real  ufe,  fince  fueh  an  expeniive, 
lengthened,  and  precarious  culture,  can  never  be 
an  obje&  with  farmers. 

Rhubarb  ftands  in  the  fame  predicament  with 
the  laft  article,  and  farther,  on  confuiting  certain 
profeffional  perfons  lately,  I  find,  notwithftanding 
all  which  has  been  faid  in  its  favour,  Britifti  Rhu- 
.  barb  is  of  a  quality  fo  inferior  to  the  Turkifli,  as  in. 
that  view  to  be  no  defirable  objeft  of  culture. 
The  feeds  may  be  fown,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn, 
in  beds,  well  manured  with  rich  and  rotten  dung> 
and  the  plants  when  fit,  that  is,  about  four  inches 
high,  fet  out  at  four  feet  diftance,  in  pits,  three 
feet  deep,  filled  with  manure,  fifted  coal  aflies, 
flacked  lime,  and  mud.  Keep  the  plants  free  from 
weeds  and  vermin.  When  the  ftalks  are  withering, 
take  up  the  roots,  clean  them,  cut  them  ihto  fmall 
pieces,  firing  them  on  packthread,  and  dry  them 
gradually. 

Tobacco. — The  culture  of  this  herb,  upon  a 
farm,  is  by  no  means  improper,  fince,  where  much 
Kve-ftock  is  kept.  Tobacco  may  be  applied  to  va- 
rious ufeful  purpofes,  and  its  efficacy  is  confider- 
ably  greater,  while  frefh  and  green.  The  law 
allows  the  culttire  of  only  fifteen  fquare  yards  of 
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Toibaccoi  for  the  purpofe  of  **  Phyfic  and  Oiirurgy/' 
and  apttch  of  that  fire  is  fully  fufficient  for  home^ 
ufe.  The  feed  may  be  bad  in  London^  and  in 
fome  parts  of  Yorkihire.  Sow  in  warm  growing 
weather,  either  Aprils  or  May,  on  a  piece  of  rich, 
deep,  and  well-manared  ground,  made  into  fine 
mould.  As  foon  as  the  plants  will  bear  moving,  fet 
them  out  upon  a  Cppt  well  flieltered,  with  a  warm 
afped,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  the  plants  one 
foot  afunder.  Obferve  the  hoe-culture  ftri8:ly, 
and  fuffer  no  weeds.  In  autumn,  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  drop,  cut  and  dry  in  the  fhade ; 
when  dry,  pick  off  the  leaves,  and  prefs  them  clofe 
in  caflc. 

Madbjsr  and  Weld  for  the  dyers'  ufe,  are  both 
lottery-crops,  fome  years  paying  a  very  large  profit, 
in  others,  the  price  being  low  and  the  demand 
flack,  no  fale  at  all  for  the  articles.  For  Madder, 
the  foil  fhould  be  a  deep,  rich,  fandy  loam,  fuf- 
ficiently  dry  and  healthy,  nor  can  it  ever  poffibly 
atvfwer  upon  inferior  land,  or  at  a  lefs  price  than 
three,  or  four  pounds  per  cwt.  The  land  being 
ploughed  deep  in  autumn,  an4  laid  dry,  muft  be, 
by  this  time,  by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrow* 
ing,' brought  to  the  fineft  tilth.  In  order  to  plant- 
ing, plough  twelve,  or  fourteen  inches  deep ; 
women  attending  to  place  the  plants  about  eight, 
or  nine  inches  apart,  in  every  other  furrow,  lean- 
ing off  from  the  plough  ^  thus  every  time  the 
plough  returns,  the  row  of  plants  laid  in  by  the 
wotnen  who  follow  the  plough,  are  covered  witl\ 
the  earth  of  the  furrow,  and  the  rows  will  be  about 
two  feet  apartf       Madder    may   be   fuccefsfully 

planted 
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planted  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of 
May,  a  warm  Ihowery  feafon  being  preferable; 
but  the  Kentifli  praftice,  that  which  I  am  detail- 
ing, inclines  to  the  late  planting.  The  fets  for 
planting  are  ready  for  drawing  by  the  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June;  the  proper  time,  when  they 
are  ten,  or  twelve  inches  high,  and  have  produced 
roots,  branching  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fuckers,  which  may  be  afcertained  by  drawing  up 
a  few ;  an  acre  requires  twenty  thoufand  plants. 
Every  plant  muft  have  fome  fmall  fibres  at  the 
root,  and  be  moiftened  when  fet,  particularly  if 
obtained  at  a  diftance;  and  about  a  third  of  the 
top  may  be  cut  off.  The  crop  muft  be  kept  per- 
fe&ly  clean  by  hoeing  and  hand-weeding,  during 
the  fummer  months,  and  the  rows  earthed  up  with 
a  plough  each  autumn,  until  the  third  after  plant- 
ing, when  the  roots  are  dug  up  by  trenching  two 
feet  deep.  Two  children  attend  each  digger,  to 
pick  out  the  root^,  the  workmen  breaking  to  pieces 
every  fpit  of  earth.  The  roots  being  cleaned, 
are  dried  upon  a  kiln  until  they  are  brittle  enough 
to  fnap  afunder  freely.  They  are  then  fit  to  be 
packed  in  bags  for  fale.  Produfl  from  eight 
hundred,  to  one  ton  per  acre.  Should  Madder  be 
repeated  on  the  fame  land,  the  allowance  of  ma^ 
nure  ought  to  be  very  large.  It  may  be  culti- 
vated upon  ridge-work,  with  any  number  of  rows 
which  may  appear  moft  convenient,  but  the  borfe- 
hoe  is  apt  to  damage  the  tender  plants.  Some  cul- 
tivators have  advifed  covering  the  beds  in  frofty 
weather,  which,  however  good,  is  not  fo  pradi- 
cable  on  a  large  fcale.     Within  thefe  few  years,  a 

native 
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nuiive  plant  of  this  country  has  ))een  difcovered^ 
which  is  both  a  fubftitute  for  Madder  and  Weld^ 
but  an  account  of  it  has  not  been  yet  made  public. 
Weld. — This  article  recommends  iifelf,  by  two 
favourable  circumftance^ ;  it  will  grow  on  a  poor^ 
light,  .(hallow  foil,  ftiff  chalk,  or  gravel,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  culture' is  under  a  pound  an  acre*     It  may 
be  (owed  the  firft  week  in  July,  upon  any  fpring- 
crop ;  in  Kent,  they  put  it  among  their  beans,  be- 
fore the  laft  hoeing.     Quantity  of  feed,  a  gallon, 
or  ten,  or  twelve  pounds  per  acre.     Mix  the  feed 
with  fand,  or  fine  mould,  often  ftirring.     It  is  of 
(low  growth  the  firft   fummer.     Hand-weed  and 
clean  with  a  narrow  hoe.     Early  in  the  following 
July,  the  bloom  of  the  plants  will  be  up  to  the  top 
of  the  ftem,  when  they  may  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  tied  by  a  fingle  ftalk  in  fmall  handfuls, 
fetting  them  up  in  a  conical  form  to  ripen.    When 
thoroughly  dry,  the  feed  is  (haken  out  on  a  cloth, 
or  into  a  tub  ;  the  plants  are  then  bound  with  rope- 
yarn,  into  bundles,  each  weighing  thirty  pounds; 
fixty  bundles  make  a  load  of  Weld,  which  fells  for 
•  from  four  to  ten  pounds.     Produce,  from  half  a 
load,  to  a  load  and  a  half  per  acre ;  and  the  bcft 
time  of  fale  is  ufually  in  the  fpring.     The  feed  is 
marketable  with  the  feedfmen.      I   have  known 
Weld  grown  in  Kent,  as  a  fingle  crop,  when  it  has 
produced  much  more   than  above  noted.     Ano- 
ther convenience  may  be  ftated  in  its  favour,  the 
leifure-feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

WoAD  for  the  dyer's  ufe,  is  cultivated  in  Somer- 
fetlhire  chiefly,  in  a  far  more  expenfive  way  than 
the  last  article,  and  to  much  higher  profit;  they 

grow 
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grow  it  upon  tbeir  decpeft  and  beft  fandy-loams^ 
on  narrow  ridges^  commonly  on  land  fre(b  broken 
up.  The  plants,  in  a  moift  and  favourable  feafon> 
appear  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  three  weeks  after  may 
be  hoed  and  fet  out  to  the  dtftance  of  fix  to  ten 
inchea.  As  the  goodnefs  of  the  plant  confifts  in  its 
fize  and  the  jucinefs  of  its  leaf,  much  depends  on 
conftant  hoeing  and  weeding,  that  the  land  may  be 
kept  in  a  garden*ftate«  From  this  care,  three  or 
four  crops  or  gatherings  will  be  produced  in  fuc-» 
Cef&on;  but  the  two  firft  are  the  beft.  The  leaves 
are  gathered  at  the  fall  growth,  and  on  the  firft 
appearance  of  change^  They  are  cut  into  hand- 
bafkets  by  women  and  children,  who  deliver  them 
into  a  deep  cart  at  the  edge  of  the  field.  After 
two  cuttings,  the  crop  is  fuffered  to  go  to  feed  for 
the  next  year,  if  feed  be  wanted,  but  if  only  one 
crop  be  taken,  the  feed  will  be  finer.  The  pods 
turning  dark  in  colour,  the  feed  is  ripe;  the  ftalks 
are  then  reaped  like  wheat,  and  fpread  abroad*  and 
ID  favourable  weather  the  feed  may  be  thraihed  in 
a  few  days. 

The  green  crops  being  carted  home»  are  thrown 
into  a  mill,  conftru£ied  with  a  heavy  trorvribbed 
roller,  fomething  like  that  ufed  for  bruifing  bark, 
which  cuts  and  bruifes  the  Woad  to  a  pulp:  it  is 
then  laid  in  fmall  heaps,  prefled  clofe  and  fmootb, 
and  as  the  cruft  formed  on  the  outfide^  cracks>  n  is 
clofed  again  to  preferve  the  ftrength  of  the  fub-* 
ftahce.  After  lying  a  fortnight  in  this  ftate,  the 
heaps  are  broken  up,  the  outfide  worked  into  a 
mafs,  and  the  whole  formed  by  the  haj>d,  or  fome* 
times  by  wooden  moulds,  into  oval  balls/^wbich  are 

dried 
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dried  on  hardies,  under  a  fixed  expofed  to  the  fitii. 
In  thi$  fiate  they  are  fold  to  the  dyer,  and  are  va^ 
luable  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  a  purple 
caft  in  the  infide.  An  acre  will  produce  a  ton  and 
a  halF^  of  courfe  if  the  price  be  moderately  highi 
the  proiit  is  confiderable.  But  this  plant  is  fup» 
pofed  to  exbauft  the  land,  and  therefore  more  than 
two  crops  are  feldom  taken.  In  the  culture  of 
dying  articles^  if  the  land  be  manured,  itmuft  be 
in  the  autumn,  before  fowing,  as  frefli  dung  might 
affeft  the  colour  of  the  plants.  Wheat  and  beans 
fucceed  Woad. 

Mancel  WurkeL)  or  The  Root  or  Scarcity, 
a  fpecies  of  the  beet,  fuppofed  an  article  of  great 
promife,  as  food  for  cattle,  on  its  firft  introdudion 
into  this  country,  (ince  which,  however,  it  has  fal«- 
len  into  negleA.  Ai  it  cannot  be  conceived,  thar 
the  high  chafafker  given  of  this  root,  by  perfons  of 
the  firft  refpeftability,  was  without  grounds,  k 
vould  be  improper  to  omit  its  culture,  which  may 
yet  be  revived.  Both  the  leaves  and  roots  are 
good  food  for  man  and  beaft;  nor  are  they  liable 
to  be  deftroyed  by  infers,  which  will  not  touch 
them;  they  are  alfo  proof  againft  the  fummer*s 
draught  and  the  change  of  feafon.  The  weight  of 
the  roots,  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  foil ;  the  leaves,  which  grow  to  the 
length  of  thirty  or  forty  inches,  by  twenty  broad, 
are  produced  four  or  five  times  a  year,  in  a  mid* 
diing,  but  nine  or  ten,  in  a  rich,  foil ;  they  grow  two 
inches  by  one  and  a  half,  in  twenty.four  hours  $ 
«nd  may  be  gathered  every  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
without  injuring  the  root  in  the  leaft.     The  root  is 
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Teliflied  by  all  cattle  and  pigs,  and  when  cut  fmall, 
by  poultry.  The  leaver  are  faid  to  be  excellent 
for  milch  cows,  if  mixed  with  other  green  meat, 
othcrwife  (a  very  extraordinary  aflertion)  they 
would  be  too  nutritious,  and  abate  the  quantity  of 
milk.  To  prevent  this  root  from  degenerating,  it 
requires  an  annual  change  of  foil  from  light  to 
heavy,  or  the  revcrfe* 

Sow  the  feed  very  thin,  covering  it  an  inch  only 
— from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April,  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  and  as  foon  as  the 
plants  reach  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill,  tranfplant, 
dibbling  them  upon  a  fine  level  tilth,  well  manured, 
eighteen  inches  apart,  in  eighteen  inch  rows.  The 
root  is  not  to  be  fhortened,  but  the  leaves  cut  at 
the  top,  and  the  upper  part  left  about  half  an  ijnch 
out  of  the  ground.  The  plants  ftrike  root  in  twenty, 
four  hours,  and  after  one  hoeing,  will  take  care 
of  themfelves,  by  fmothering  all  other  vegetation. 
Th^  may  be  fowed  until  the  beginning  of  July, 
(br  a  fucceffion« 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  leaves  are 
about  a  foot  long,  xhey  may  be  gathered  for  the 
(irft  time,  by  putting  the  thumb  into  the  infide,  and 
ftripping  them  off  clofe  to  their  infertion  into  the 
ftem.  Thofe  which  bend  towards  the  earth,  are 
to  be  gathered;  thofe  forming  the  heart  of  the 
plants,  to  remain.  The  earth  around  the  plants 
ihould  now  be  well  ftirred,  care*  being  taken  to 
leave  the  crowns  of  the  roots  uncovered,  an  inch 
or  two,  forming  round  them  a  hollow,  like  a  bafon 
of  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter.  Store  the  roots 
dry,  like  potatoes,  before  any  froft,   care  being 
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ulcen  that  they  arc  not  bruifed  in  the  carriage, 
which  occafions  their  {ptedy  decay.     Thofe  roots 
intended  for  feed,  ihould  be  planted  at  the  diftance 
of  three  feet,  and  fupported  by  ftakes,  as  they  grow 
to  the  height  of  fix  feet.     The  feed  is  ripe  towards 
the  end  of  Odober,  and  fliould  be  immediately 
gathered  for  fear  of  froft,  the  ftalks  being  cut,  and 
hung  up  under  flielter,  in  an  airy  place,  until  well 
dried.     A  root  will  produce  near  a  pound  of  feed. 
Hops. — ^The  foils  beft  adapted  to  their  culture, 
in  a  large  way,  are  rich,  loofe,  and  deep  fandy 
'  loams,  or  bottom  of  loofe  Mack  moor,  if  fpungy 
and  boggy,  upon  a  bed  of  gravel,  the  better:   in  a 
fmall  way,  and  for  mere  home  confumption,  there 
is  no  farm  but  what  will  afiPord  a  patch  proper  for 
the  Hop«garden,  and  in  a  fcarce  year,  a  family  may 
as  well  have  a  chance  to  grow  their  own  Hops,  for 
two  or  three  pence  per  pound,  as  pay  a  market- 
price  of  half  a  crown. 

The  time  for  planting,  is  commonly  that  of  dref- 
fing  or  pruning  the  old  vines,  when  cuttings  may 
be  had,  which  is  in  March  or  April ;  but  when  root- 
fets  are  ufed,  as  on  the  occafion  of  grubbing  up  an 
old  plantation,  Odober  to  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. The  land  having  been  deep  ploughed 
and  worked  to  a  fine  level  tilth,  a  plantation  may 
be  fet  out  as  follows.  Strike  furrows  with  the 
plough  equally  diftant,  eight  feet  afunder;  when 
finiihed,  repeat  the  fame  acrofs,  in  the  oppofite 
direftion,  which  will  divide  the  piece  into  eighth 
foot-fquares.  The  hills  are  to  be  made  where  the 
furrows  crofs  each  other,  and  the  horfe-hoe  may 
be  admitted  between  the  rows  both  ways.     A  Hop 

plantation 
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plantation  requires  annual  manuring^  in  proportion 
to  the  condition  of  the  foil,  and  to  be  kept  perfedly 
clean  from  weeds :  it  will  laft  under  fach  treatment 
any  number  of  years,  and  when  broken  up,  produce 
vatt  crops  of  corn. 

According  to  the  Suffolk  huftand.ry,  the  planta^ 
tions  are  formed  into  beds  fixteen  feet  wide,  by 
digging  trenches  about  three  feet  wide,  and  two  or 
three  feet  deep ;  the  earth  that  comes  out  being 
fpread  upon  the  beds,  and  the  whole  dug  and  level- 
led* Upon  this,  they,  in  March,  form  the  boles  fix 
feet  afunder  every  way,  twelve  inches  diameter,  awi 
a  ipit  deep,  by  which  three  rows  are  formed  on 
each  bed.  Into  each  hole  they  put  about  half  a 
peck  of  very  rotten  dung,  or  rich  compoft,  fcatter 
earth  upon  it,  and  plant  feven  fets  in  each,  drawing 
earth  enough  to  them  afterwards,  to  form  fome- 
thing  of  a  hillock.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  accord* 
ing  to  the  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  to  pole,  with  old 
fiiort  poles,  to  which  they  tie  all  the  fiioots  or  vines, 
and  then  keep  the  land  clean  by  hoeing  and  raking ; 
at  Midfummer  tliey  hill  them.  Some  fow  beans, 
or  plant  cabbages  in  the  intervals,  but  it  is  not 
good  praBice.  The  produce  of  the  firft  year  may 
be  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  weight  of  Hops  per 
acre.  The  expence  in  labour  of  forming  the  beds 
for  a  new  plantation,  amounts  in  the  whole,  to  four 
pounds  an  acre ;  the  annual  work,  picking  except- 
ed, may  be  put  out  to  the  labourers  at  four  pounds 
an  acre  per  annum,  which  includes  to  dig,  ftrip, 
£ack,  cleam  drains,  hoe,  rake,  hole,  tie.  Sec. 

Three  poles  are  put  to  each  hill,  and   confe- 
quently  there  are  thirty  hundred  (at  120)  to  the 

acre. 
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acrt,  91  twenty-four  killings  per  hundred,  deliver- 
ed. They  are  cofiunonly  of  alh,  twenty^four  feet 
long.  In  additioa^  to  this,  when  a  Hop  rifes  int*cJ> 
above  a  pole,  they  fei  aooiher  to  receive  the  {hoot, 
preventing  its  falling  to  entangle  with  other  poles, 
and  obftru6l  the  courfe  of  the  air.  The  expence 
of  forcnii^  a  new  plantation,  formerly  £»  75* 
aoKmntft  now  to  £,  100.  The  flooding  a  Hop* 
ground,  provided  the  water  flow  fo  moderately  as 
not  to  waft  away  the  earth,  is  beneficial  \  but  a 
Hagoaot  ftirface-water  is  as  ioforious  to  Hops  as 
to  any  other  growth ;  and  in  fituations  where  the 
water  lodges,  the  common  methods  of  ridge-drain*** 
ing,  muft  be  ufed  to  keep  the  planution  found  and 
dry. 

.  The  cisttings  for  plantings  are  taken  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  ft  ems  of  grown  i^ants^  clofe  to 
Ak&  crowa  of  the  root,  and  fliould  be  about  four 
inches  lon^  each  having  three  or  four  ey^  or 
buds.  Root-piants  are  very  conveniently  kept  in 
beds,  for  occafional  ufe,  either  of  plantings  or  fil- 
ling up  vacaAcies :  thefe  lafl  arrive  at  maturity, 
fooBec  by  a  year,  than  freih  cuttings*  Hop-plaius 
are  dibbled.  The  hillock  being  worked  boUpw 
with- the  bands  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  inches^ 
the  fets,  from  three  to  fix  in  number,  are  let  into  as 
maoy  boles,  theic  whole  length;  one  in  the  centre, 
perpendicularly^  the  others  obliquely*  leaning  to 
the  one  at  lop^  anid  diverging  from  it  at  bottom. 
They  are  covered  by  hand  with  mould,  an  inch  or 
two  thick ;  reeds  or  fticks  being  ftuck  into  the 
fides,  of  the  bafon^  and  leaning  over  the  plants,  as 
xuarks  to  prevent  tlieir  being  difturbed. 

Hops 
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Hops  are  fexually  diftinguifhed^  as  male  and  fe* 
male,  the  latter  of  which  only  produce  fruit ;  the 
former  \s  carefully  deftroyed  with  other  weeds. 
Their  great  natural  enemies  are,  honey-dew,  blight^ 
and  fly,  by  which  the  crop  is  often  rendered  very 
precarious.  A  thoufand  hills  to  an  acre,  feem  the 
eligible  number  upon  good  land  ;  but  the  number 
of  hills,  of  vines,  and  of  poles,  with  the  length  of 
thefe,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  ftrength  and 
richnefs  of  tbe  land.  Short  poling  has  been  much 
recommended  by  fome  cultivators,  to  prevent  the 
too  great  exhauftion  of  the  root;  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hops  in  efpalier,  has  been  often  propofed, 
but  I  know,  not  that  any  fatisfafiory  experiment 
has  been  made. 

Roll,  Harrow,  Hoe.  —  Grafs  lands  being 
cleared,  as  before  directed,  it  is  the  ufual  praBice 
to  roll  them  down  level,  for  the  fcythe,  the  laft 
things  and  it  is  no  doubt  right,  in  order  to  crufh 
the  inequalities  of  the  furface,  deftroy  worms,  in- 
fe£ls,  and  their  eggs,  and  to  bind  the  roots  of  the 
graffes  in  a  foil  not  fufficiently  tenacious;  but 
upon  a  different  foil,  already  too  ftifF  and  clung,  or 
matted  together  with  mofs  and  weeds,  it  is  of  equal 
neceflity,  firft  of  all,  to  run  the  fcarificator  over 
the  land,  or  for  want  of  fuch  an  excellent  imple- 
ment, to  fcarify  it  well,  in  different  dire£lions,  with 
the  drag  or  harrows;  and  it  may  be  in  ^day  or 
two  afterwards  levelled  with  a  common  light  roller. 
The  operation  of  fcarifying  by  no  means  injures 
the  roots  of  the  graffes,  particularly  the  artificial, 
for  lucern  is  frequently  treated  in  that  way,  until, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  mere  fallow,  without  the 

fmalleft 
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rmalleft  iiijuiy  t  on  the  toninrf,  by  locrfeiiing  the 
earth  about  the  ra^ts,  and  giving  free  accefs  to  the 
influence  of  the  air^  th^  power  of  vegetation  ts  re- 
newed in  a  confidetable  degree;  the  fame  rea* 
foning  holds  good  with  rcsfpe£l  to  manure,  which, 
without  this  opening  df  the  foilj  iti  order  t6  its  ad« 
miffion,  cnay^  lie  a  lohg  time  ufelt^fs  upon  the  fur^ 
face  of  grafs^lind,  expofed  to  thk  conftant  adtoh 
of  the  fun  ai^dwind.  I  have  my  doubts  of  the  uti«* 
lity  of  large  and  heavy  roUef s,  in  this  cale 

Potatoes  and  Carrots^  which  aregdt  ii^  early^ 
may  be  ready  for  the  hoe  by  the  latter  end  of  this 
month.  Refpeding  the  fofm^r,  the  rule  is,  to  com«* 
mence  the  operation  on  the  firft  appearan<ie  of 
the  weeds,  loofening  the  whole  furface  thoroughly 
with  the  hoe,  and  plucking  up  by  hand  where  necef- 
fary.  With  the  Utter,  the  firft  cleaning  commences 
as  foon  as  the  plants  can  be  fairly  diftinguifted  from 
weeds,  and  fliort,  narrow,  garden-hoes  are  recom- 
mended, the  labourers  kneeling  to  their  work; 
but  whilft  the  plants  ate  very  young,  the  ufe  of 
any  tool  is  fo  precarious,  that  I  always  prefer  handl. 
weeding  by  women,  who  chufe  the  ftrongeft  plants, 
leave  them  at  their  proper  dtftance  afunder,  and 
removd  all  the  wecids ;  and  to  render  this  operation 
more  convenient,  I  have  commonly  had  my  Car* 
iots  up'^n  lands^  of  beds,  of  fuch  width,  that  one 
weeded  walking  up  the  middle,  and  one  in  the  fur- 
row on  each  fide  the  bed,  can  juft  reach  acrofs. 
This  will  even  be  done  full  as  quick  as  hoeing,  it 
bting  fo  exce^ingly  difficult  for  the  moft  careful 
perfon  td  extricate  a  pi  am  entwined  and  fur- 
rouAdtid  by  weeds.     The  efxpdnce  of  this  early 

£  cleaning 
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cleaning  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted,  fince  it 
will  produce  a  coniiderable  faving  in  the  end, 
by  taking  the  enemy  in  time.  I  never  venture 
with  harrows  among  Carrot-plants. 

HoMESTALL,  Live-Stocr.  —  Upon  a  well 
planned  and  well  condu£led  farm,  there  ought  to 
be  not  only  comfortable  lodgings,  or  fheltcr  in 
dry,  warm,  well  littered  yards,  for  the  ftock  of  ani- 
mals, even  including  ftieep,  but  a  fufficient  provi- 
fion  of  winter-keep,  that  no  trefpafs  may  be  made 
upon  the  lands,  when  in  an  improper  date,  or  upon 
the  immature  and  early  fpring-cro^s.  The  tread- 
ing of  cattle  at  this  feafon,  upon  grounds  which 
poach,  do  great  mlfchief ;  and  if  the  land  will-bear, 
the  animals  wander  about  to  little  purpofe,  but  to 
fcatter  and  wafte  their  dung,  and  damage  the  growth 
of  wood  in  all  quarters,  by  browfmg  and  nipping 
off  the  young  buds.  If  they  are  turned  too  early 
into  fpring-feed,  the  bite  is  not  only  infufficient, 
even  if  the  cattle  have  to  labour  over  a  great 
breadth  of  land,  but  both  the  grafs  and  hay-crop  is 
thereby  anticipated,  and  greatly  reduced.  Thefe 
important  confiderations  will  induce  the  prudent 
farmer  to  proportion  his  winter  refources  to  his 
ftock,  by  a  previous  exaft  calculation,  that  he  may 
be  at  no  lofs  throughout  the  feafon ;  that  his  cat- 
tle, well  filled  with  good  nourifhing  keep,  inftead 
of  lofing  in  condition,  during  winter,  according  to 
a  cuftom  too  common,  may  becarried  forward;  at 
the  fame  time,  that  his  lands  and  growing-crops 
may  remain  in  a  ftate  of  thrift  and  fecurity.  It 
ought  to  be  remarked,  nothing  can  be  more 
groundlefs  and  indeed  ridiculous,  than  the  befita*. 

tion 
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tion  to  ftock  a  farm  with  an  adequate  number  of 
cattle,  from  a  dread  of  inability  to  raife  fuflicient 
winter  keep  for  their  fupport ;  fince  the  improved 
fyftem  of  hufbandry,  and  the  example  of  the  ableft 
cultivators,  fo  clearly  point  out  the  mod  abund- 
ant and  never  failing  refources. 


MAY. 

Pinijh  fowing  the  Spring-Crops  —  Homefiall — Pajiures 
—  Sheep-fold — Fallows — Hoeing  and  IVeeding — 
Horfe  hoeing— Cabbages — Ruta^baga — Hops — Burn- 
bakifig — Weeding  Wheats — Cut  Turf  to  flack  for 
firing-^Shut  up  Clovers^  iSc.for  Seed. 

HOMESTALL—  Pastures  —  Cattle.— The 
firft  or  fecond  week  in  this  month  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  concluding  period  of  the  ftraw- 
yard  or  winter-keeping :  for  by  this  time  the  win- 
ter's provifion  will  have  been  confumed,  and  the 
fpring  paftures  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  ftock.  An  immediate  arrangement  is  necef. 
lary,  in  order  to  clear  the  yards,  when  the  manure 
which  has  been  collefting  through  the  winter,  mull 
be  moved  and  difpofed  according  to  art.  The  ftate 
of  the  fences  in  the  feeding-grounds  having  been 
well  examined  and  made  good;  the  cattle  are  to 
be  diftributed  into  the  kind  of  feed,  proper  for 
each  fpecies;  particularly  referving  the  natural 
grafles  for  tnilc^  cows.    The  beft  paftures  wilt  be 
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mffigped  to  ihe  forwvd  woA  fating  ftedc.  The 
labouriog  <iati)e»  hprfes  or  oxen»  am  now  tufned 
^ut  by  Bight ;  which  iBQafure  ou^  to  be  ii49pied 
for  the  health  of  the  animikl^,  Weft  4f  ffoen  fodder 
be  cut  for  them^  and  if  no  better  plac^  c;an  be 
provided,  the  ftraw-yar4  at  this  feafom  will  be  a 
more  wholefome  bed  for  them  than  the  ftable. 
All  the  pig-ftock  of  fufficient  fize,  namely,  of  the 
growth  of  four  or  five  momhi,  may  be  turned 
into  the  clovers  for  the  whole  fummer  feafon, 
during  which  they  will  want  nothing  farther  than 
water,  and  a  good  look-out  that  they  do  not  break 
into  the  corn;  to  which  indeed*  fome  particular 
forts  are  more  prone  than  others ;  the  leaft  quiet, 
I  think,  are  the  fmall  and  prick-eared.  They 
ihould  allbe  well  ringed  at  the  nofe,  for  it  is  not 
true  that  they  wiU  not  root  up  clover.  Should 
there  be  no  pond  in  the  grounds^  watering  troughs 
muft  be  conveniently  placed.  The  ft^k  may  he 
folded  upon  the  clean  fallows,  where  the  manure 
will  be  immediately  ftirred  under  the  furfacc;^  and 
the  fheep  (hould  be  kept  long  enough  in  a  pdace 
to  leave  an  ample  covering,  although  much  the 
lefs  be  folded ;  for  it  is  a  very  deception  pxa£lice, 
to  ^Irefs  land  in  9  thin  and  fcattering  way. 

Fallowis. — The  Lands  intended  for  turnipjs, 
cabbages,  or  other  immediate  crop^  will  receive 
a  ploughing  this  month:  the  wheat-fallows  alio 
fiioujd  be  ftirred^  to  root  up  the  crop  of  weeds^ 
laft  ploughed  for,  and  in  fact  ihould  be  rq)eatedly 
worked  throughout  the  fummer,  and  if  of  a  ftub- 
born  clayey  foil>  that  will  bi^ke  with  drouth,  every 
fxertiqji  fhould.  he  ufed  to  pulverife,  and  reduce 
....  '"  V      it 
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it  to  a«  fine  R  tilth  as  poffible.  If  fuch  land  be 
left  txMgb,  as  is  the  prevailing  praftice^  partico- 
larly  in  flny  neighbourhood,  the  clods  gather  to 
an  enormous  flze,  and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  after- 
wards as  obtaining  a  tilth,  of  any  tolerable  fine* 
nefs,  for  the  wkeat^feed.  The  fpiky  rotter,  in 
this  cafe,  is  the  only  effedual  inipiement*  Turn-- 
irtg  Up  and  enpofure  to  the  fan  will  deftroy  the 
feed^weecb,  oii  which  account  it  is  obvious  their 
growth  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  by  tillage  i 
as  to  grafles  add  root- weeds,  it  is  a  very  Common 
deception,  to  expeft  that  expofure  wUI  deftroy 
them ;  which  is  to  be  done  efEeAually,  by  no  other 
tneans,  than  coUefting  them  by  band,  and  burning 
them  On  the  (pm« 

Hoeing,  Weebing,  ^nd  Horse-hoeino.-^AU 
tliofe  Hoeing^crops  already  mehtioiied,  will  re-* 
quire  a  flrt£l  attention  this  month,  very  prolific 
of  weeds,  but  which  Ikould  never  be  fuiFered  to 
gain  the  afcendant.  Row-crops  will  now  be  ready 
for  the  Hoe't'pkragb.  A  fmaU  common  fwing^ 
plough  fully  anfwers  this  purpofe,  and  may  be 
drawn  by  two  horfes,  or  oxen,  at  length,  within 
four  inches  of  the  rows,  the  foil  being  turned  from 
the  plants,  which  will  in  courfe  leave  a  ridge  in 
the  middle  of  the  alley :  this  ridge  being  fplit  by  a 
fucceed$ng  operation,  that  is,  at  the  next  time  of 
Horfe-hoeing,  throws  the  earth  back  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Should  any  of  the  corn  be  buried 
by  the  furrow«,  it  jnuft  be  uncovered  with  a  rake, 
and  all  remaining  weeds  cacefully  plucked  from 
among  the  corn  by  hand.  Perhaps  after  all>  with 
a  pea<-crop,  the  Horfe-hoe  is  as  well  omitted,  iki.ce 

the 
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the  damage  ddnc  to  the  tender  'and  draggling 
branches,  may  be  equal  to  the  benefit  received; 
and  which  may  be  as  efFcflLually  given  by  the 
hand-hoe.  Previous  to  Horfe-hoeing,  Ihould  that 
be  preferred,  the  pea-haulro  fhould  be  carefully 
thrown  back,  and  the  earth  drawn  up  with  a  hand- 
hoe  to  fupport  it. 

Cabbages. — ^The  feafon  for  fetting  out  Cab- 
bage-plants, in  fa€t  extends  from  March  to  June; 
but  upon  middling  foils  at  lca(i«  according  to  my 
conftant  obferyation,  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
on .  the  growth  of  the  Cabbage  beyond  the  lall 
week  in  September ;  and  as  four  months  at  leaft» 
are  requisite  to  bring  the  Cabbage  to  maturity 
and  its  full  weight,  a  middling  crop  at  bed  can  be 
expeBed  from  late  planting;  add  to  this  the  ri& 
of  drouth,  on  account  of  which  the  plants  may 
not  ftir  for  feveral  weeks.  I  have  tried  experi- 
mentally the  various  periods  of  fowing  and  plant- 
ing. To  fow  in  February,  May,  and  Auguft,  en- 
fures  a  fucceflion,  and  completes  the  Cabbage- 
culture,  The  earlieft  fowing  is  the  regular  and 
ufual  one,  and  if  the  plants  be  out  in  good  time^ 
will  produce  a  perfeft  crop,  as  heavy,  and  fre- 
quently as  forward,  as  that  fown  in  autumn.  The 
obje£t  of  an  autumnal  fowing,  is  to  obtain  the 
plants  forwarder,  and  the  Cabbages  of  a  larger 
fize,  which  end  is  fometimcs  anfwered.  I  have 
tried  two  methods  at  this  feafon,  fetting  out  the 
plants  at  Wheat.feed-time,  to  ftand  all  winter  in 
the  field,  and  leaving  them  until  March  in  a  warm 
feed^bed:  the  latter  is  preferable,  in  fevere  win- 
ters, but  in  the  open  and  mild,  the  plants  will  be 

forwarder 
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forwarder  fet  out  in  tlic  field.  The  May^  or  June 
fowing,  is  with  the  double  view  of  a  very  forward 
crop  of  large  cabbages^  the  fuccceding  year,  or  of 
a  crop  of  coleworts  for  the  following  fpring ;  with 
this  latter  view,  they  may  be  planted  thicker  than 
common.  They  will  not  all  loaf  or  cabbage,  and 
the  plants  which  run  to  feed  may  be  drawn  for 
ufe ;  or,  the  ripe  cabbages  having  been  confumed 
before  Chriftmas,  the  coleworts  of  the  May  fowing, 
or  tbofe  plants  which  have  not  loaved,  will  pro- 
perly fucceed ;  thofe  which  have,  increafing  in 
bulk  in  the  fpring^  will  be  in  a  ftate  of  foundnefs 
and  perfefiibn  in  April  and  May,  a  period  nhen 
old  and  full-grown  cabbages  are  either  run  away 
to  feed,  or  rotten  and  ufelefs.  By  this  method 
the  grand  objeftion  to  the  cabbage-culture  is  done 
away,  which  is  the  certain  lofs  of  weight  in  the 
crop  between  November  and  March,  and  its 
frequent  total  ruin  by  the  feverity  of  the  froft. 
With  me,  the  cabbage  has  endured  the  froft  better 
than  the  kail,  or  borecole,  the  latter  befide  being 
ftalky,  producing  much  lefs  food. 

The  other  great  objedion  to  cabbages,  the  rifk 
of  dry.  weather  at  the  time  of  planting,  is  a  power- 
ful reafon  for  fetting  them  out  as  early  as  poffible, 
and  giving  them  the  full  advantage  of  the  fpring 
fcowers,  in  the  field;  on  this  account,  the  fooner  * 
after  the  frofts,  the  autumnal  plants  are  iSxed  in 
their  permanent  plac^,  the  better;  and  the  quicker 
the  fpring-plants  follow  them,  the  better  alfo: 
thefe  laft  (hould  be  all  fet  out  by  the  middle  of 
April  at  fartheft,  but  as  people  generally  advife 
much  better  .than  they  praflife,  from  one  hin- 
drance 
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drance  or  otb^r»  mine  have  been  feldMOi  out  fo 
foon«  my  Uft  crop  particuUrly  not  until  late  in 
May.  ^kie  ought  not  to  be  fparing  of  feed  in  this 
cuJlUFe,^  a5  |K>  underling  plant  Ihould  be  ufed»  and 
a  rcferve  is  nftceflary  to  fill  up  accidental  vacao^ 
cies.  Fill  up  vacancies  as  early  as  poffible.  Cab- 
bages hs^ve  feveral  very  dangerous  enemies ;  firftj 
the  Oug»  in  their  early  ilate»  and  afterward*  ^hen 
tbey  hav«  loaved»  blights,  which  render  tbem  ui^ 
found  and  ftint  their  growths  and  the  grub-pwonu 
which  deftroys  their  roots.  Thefe  latter  eneviiot^ 
which  equally  afieft  potatoes  and  carrots,  will  fomef* 
tim^  reduce  a  crop  one-^half  in  quandty,  attd  vtety 
confiderably  in  quality.  The  beft  and  only  K^ 
inedy,  is  moving  the  foil,  by  alfiduous  tillage* 

Oabbagea  are  planted  indifSerently,  ctn  fiat  cur 
ridge*work,  the  latter  moft  prevalent;  the  plants  b^ 
ing  fet  on  the  crown,  or  top  of  the  ridgea«  My  laft 
were  upon  the  flat  in  three  feet  fpaces  or  (quacea^ 
They  n^ay  be  horfe  hoed  two  or  three  times,  each 
way  ;  the  firft  and  fecond  without  the  moulcUboard, 
the  reft  with  it.  They  require  to  be  handriioed 
thrice,  but  the  firft  operation  Ihould  be  that  of  the 
borf6-*hoe,  about  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  aiEtei^ 
planting.  In  planting,  the  fets  fhould  be  dropped 
at  due  diftances,  by  children,  and  thefe  fcdlowed 
by  the  diblers,  who,  provided  with  a  ftick,  to  mark 
Umc  exa€l  diftance,  in  this  manner,  make  quick  dif-- 
patch.  A  common  hand,  man,  or  woman,  will 
plant,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  a  day,  a  good  garn 
dener,  nearly  double.  In  the  early  culture  of  this 
crop,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  have  four  feet  intervals,, 
and  a  fpctce  of  two  feet  between  the  plants ;  but  it 

has 
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has  become  the  fa&ion  finc^  to  abate  much  of 
this  tliftaBce ;  nor  do  I  bear  of  fuch  targe  CaK- 
bages  grqwii  in  any  county  at  ]^efent,  as  were 
(requemly  feen  thirty  years  Hgo:  |MrobaMy  it  is 
judged,  that  ntttnber  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
lirge  bulk?  but  on  this  head,  the  judgment  of  the 
cultivator  muft  be  determined  by  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  land.  From  five,  to  ten  thoufiuid 
plants,  are  grown  upon  an  acre  of  land. 

I  have  bad  patches  of  the  white  Borecole,  or 
K^til,  the  fpeciea  which  curls  like  endive^  very  lofty 
and  ftouriAnia^  wA  it  has  lafted  feveral  years,  ifac 
repMtcA  cuttings  at  all  feafons,  pcevemiiig  ita  fu»- 
B\w%  to  feed«  This  I  iff rehend  to  be  the  Colewmns 
reeo«MDendc4  in  the  Mi4-Lothian  report.  The 
reader  wiU  recdlefk  what  I  have  juft  (aid  of  Bore«> 
cole  ii>  general  i  bm  ooi  dty  found  XwA^  where  it 
is  fiibSered  to  reasain^  it  may  afford  frequent  and 
pkntiful  cutungs  of  excelleftf  fteep-food*  The 
JFrencb  cokworts  require  the  fuse  kind  «f  Iai4» 
and  there  is  one  curcumftance  not  gcaetaUy  know% 
jo:  favour  of  coleworts  of  all  kinds,  c4ltWunivef« 
fally  prctfer  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  (peciea  im^ 
the  bearc 

Ruta-Baga,  qv  SwEDisH'pTi>RNiP.'-<**Tbis.  root 
^wJMcb  I  bare  this  day  fown^  by  way"  of  expert* 
meet,  upo&  a  ftrong  loamy  elay)  bos  been  many 
years  known  in  England,  but  of  laie  ban  nfen  to^ 
a  vei;y  high  degree  of  eftimation»  particularly  in 
N^ottiagbamibiire,  as  appears  by  the  i^ricultural 
report  from  that  county^.  I  have  aJJib  received 
private  accounts  of  the  great  value  of  tibe  plants 
upon  <^old  clays,  where  it  Has-been,  he^d  ht  i»> 
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perior  to  the  Scotch  cabbage,  both  for  duration^  in 
the  moft  perfe6l  Rate,  in  defiance  of  the  fevereft 
frofts,  even  to  the  middle  of  May,. and  for  its  more 
fubftantial  nutriment.     It  had  been  formerly  re- 
je6kd  by  various-  cultivators,  for  the  following 
reafons:  inferiority   of  quantity,   compared  with 
cabbages  or  Turnips;  difficulty  of  getting  up  Jtfae 
roots^  and  of  difengaging  them  from  the  earth,  and 
their  exceifive  hardnefs  and  ftalkinefs.     Thefe  dif* 
advantages,  however,  feem  now  to  be  forgotten, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  particulars,  which  I 
have  tranfcri bed  f  being  without  experience  of  the 
culeufe  of  this  root)  from  the  Nottinghamfhire  re- 
port.    Thd   Rut^-Baga  firould  be  fown  about  a 
month  foonor  then  othdt  Turnips^  upon  good  rich 
•fand,  well  manured,  ajid   a  'fine  tilth,  about  two 
pounds  of  feed  brOcklcaft  upon  an  acre.     Set  out 
nine  inches  afuvider,  and  hoed  three  times  in  all, 
expcnce,  feven  {hillings   and  fixpence  per   acre. 
In  November   their   ufe   began,  when  they  were 
given  to  horfes,  bullocks,  (heep,  aind  hogs,  which 
preferred  them    to  common  turnips.      They  loft 
their  leaves  entirely  by  the  froft,  without  the  roots 
being  at  all  affefted  :  nor  were  they  injured  even  by 
being  broken,  or  bitten  by  cattle.     The  method 
of  giving  them  to  horfes  is,  lo  cut  off  the  tap-root, 
towafh  and  cut  them  roughly,  with  a  perpendicular 
hoe,  giving  them  direftly  without  keeping  them  to 
dry.     At  firft,  they  were  given  to  the  horfes  with 
corn^  but  afterwards  with  hay  only,  corn  being  en- 
tirely difcontinucd;    and  on   this  food   and  hay, 
fifteen  horfes  were  kept  at  bard  work  two  months, 
contiiming  allaiong  in  good  and  thriving  <:onditio|i> 
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eating  the  roots  with  avidity,  and  even  preferring  • 
tfaem  to  corn.  It  is  their  fingular  quality  to  bind, 
inftead  of  relaxing  horfes  as  other  roots  do ;  and 
tbis  effed  appeared  with,  one  mare  in  particular, 
although  fed  on  ftraw  with  the  roots,  and  worked 
every  day.  One  acre  maintained  fifteen  workings 
borfes  two  months,  and  the  owner  (Mr.  Daikin) 
judged  them  worth  thirty  pounds  per  acre,  for  this 
ufe;  at  which  (bm  he  would  willingly  purchafe 
them,  had  he  not  the  opportunity  of  growing  them. 
It  feems,fome  of  the  roots  cut  white,  others  yellow, 
and  the  yellow  are  the  beft ;  this,  according  to  my 
obfervation,  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  potatoes.  We 
have  here  a  moft  flattering  account  of  a  new  fpecies 
of  winter-food  for  cattle,  which,  if  true,  in  the  full 
extent,  muft  work  an  immediate  revolution  in  the 
ftable  and  farm-  y&rd,  by  fuperfeding  the  ufe  of  all 
other^  kinds  of  keep;  but  I  muft  own,  the  following 
remark  (truck  me  very  forcibly,  as  it  will  m^ny 
others,  and  I  ihall,  in  its  proper  place,  fpeak 
farther  on  the  fubjefk.  "  They  (the  roots)  have 
a  very  ftrong  effed  in  making  the  coats  fine,  and 
one  or  two  (horfes)  affe£led  by  the  greafe,  were 
cured  by  them,  as  they  a£l  as  a  ftrong  diuretic.'* 
The  prime  roots  reached  the  weight  of  fixteen 
pounds  each,  average  eight,  making  the  tonnage 
per  acre,  much  to  exceed  common  turnips. 

A  Middlefex  correfpondent  (of  this  year  1 799) 
upon  a  wet  loamy  clay,  acknowledges  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  common  turnips  over  the  Ruta-Baga,  if 
drat\fn  together  in  autumn,  chiefly  as  to  the  larger 
quantity  of  the  former,  but  he  ftill  aUows  the  latter 
to  be  more  fubftantial,  and  the  yellow  kind  to  bear 
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fome  affinity^  in  tafte  and  quality^  to  the  carrot.  He 
ufcd  them  only  with  fheq)  and  fwine.  It  wilt  be 
of  afe  to  the  cultivator  to  refled^  that  as  this  root 
is- frdft-proof,  no  good  obje£lion  can  lie  againft 
early  fowing.  For  Turn  if-rootsi>  Caib  age^  fee 
Index. 

Hops  are  to  be  digged  and  hilled  up  this  month, 
the  ftones  turned  up  being  cariied  off  the  plaata-* 
tton.  The  weeds  muft  be  pulled^  or  cot  up  clean. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  the  begtomng 
of  June,  the  vine  will  be  ready  for  tying  to  the 
poles;  thfe  ftrongeft  vines  muft  be  chofen^  and 
conftant  attention  paid  to  retie  fiich  as  become 
toofc  by  accident.  The  old  plantations  are  Bifo 
poled  this  montlu 

Burn-baring,  or  paring  and  burning  the 
fiirface  of  the  foil. — This  ancient  pradice  is  the 
beft  po&ble  improvement  of  Bog,  Moor,  Heath, 
and  Feo^kind,  or  in  general,  of  ai^  old  tongh 
fward,  over-run  with  mofs^  rufiies,  and  other  rabw 
bifii,  the  nettings  and  roofs  of  wbick  cannot  be  deu 
ftrc^ed  nor  the  earth  pulverized  by  the  common 
methods  of  hoftandry,  under  great  length  of  time, 
and  at  vaft  expence ;  after  which,  beficfe,  the  land 
will  not  be  in  fo  good,  or  produftive,  a  ftate,  as 
when  burned.  Every  agricuhudft  knows,  this  is 
an  old  fubjedi  of  difpute  in  hufkandry;  but  what  I 
have  feen,  an^  the  evidence  I  have  read  of  the 
practice,  incline  me  to  be  its  decided  advocate, 
without,  however,  entirely  condem-ning  the  co»- 
du£t  of  thofe  lancHords  who  inderdi^  it  to  theiv 
tenants ;  becaiife  being  a  great  provocative  to  for*- 
tility,  farmers  of  a  certain  defcripiion  mak^  ufe  of 
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it  to  ran  the  land  entirely  out  of  Leart.  Paring 
and  Burning  are  by  the  enemies  of  the  pra&ice 
fisppofed  to  diminilh  the  ftap\e  of  the  foil ;  an. idea 
purely  chlnerical.  Mr»  Young's  arguments  on 
this  head,  with  the  fads  he  has  adduced,  appear  to 
be  entirely  concJufive.  It  is  admitted,  that  fame 
land  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland^  has  been 
totally  exhaufted  and  ruined  by  the  practice,  whilft 
large  trafis  of  a  fiaple  equally  thin,  have  been  im- 
memorially  burned,  not  only  without  perceptible 
diminution  of  their  ib^ple,  but  to  their  obvious 
great  improvement.  The  exhauftion  and  ruin  of 
the  lands  after  burning,  have,  in  all  probability, 
refuhed  from  the  unfair  treatment  of  plying  them 
wkh  fucceffive  corn*crops,  without  reft  or  manure; 
a  method,  in  truth,  fully  adequate  to  the  deilruc- 
tion  of  the  ricfaeft  lands,  without  the  aid  of  paring 
and  burning :  but  in  order  to  prove  fairly  the  evil 
confequence  of  the  pradice,  it  behoves  the  ene- 
mies of  it,  to  produce  examples  of  lands  injured 
thereby,  which  have  at  the  fame  time  been  culti- 
vated in  a  fair  and  hu(band4ike  manner;  namely, 
by  having  only  a  (iagle  corn-crop  taken  at  firft, 
to  be  followed  by  "hoeing  crops  and  feeds,  a  due 
proportion  of  mamire  being  allowed  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  corn-crops*  Turnips  or  rape  harrowed 
in  on  one  fliallow  earth,  are  ufually  the  firft  crops 
afi^  the  operation ;  and  if  the  lauer,  they  are  ufed 
as  fpring-feed,  oats  and  feeds  following :  or  inftead 
of  the  oats,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
land,  a  hoeing  crop  of  peafe  may  be  taken,  to  be 
followed  by  wheats  with  which  feeds  may  be  fown : 
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or  in  lieu  of  peafc,  potatoes,  to  be  fucceeded  by 
other  hoeing-crops,  which  are  effentially  neccflary; 
on  fome  foils,  in  order  thoroughly  to  eradicate  the 
feeds  of  ling,  furze,  and  broom,  previoufly  to  laying 
down  to  grafs. 

Paring  may  be  commenced,  any  time  between 
March  and  May,  but  the  burning  ought  to  be  dc^ 
ferred,  until  dry  and  fettled  weather  may  be  ex- 
pefted.  If  defired  in  a  county  where  the  praEdce 
is  not  common,  or  underftood,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  procure  one  or  two  qualified  hands,  with  proper 
tools,  from  the  neareft  quarter  in  which  the  art  is 
praftifed.  The  expence  is  about  or  under  a  pound 
per  acre,  one  of  the  cheapcft  furely,  as  well  as 
mod  important  of  all  agricultural  improvements. 
Paring  is  fometimes  performed  with  the  plough, 
but  more  frequently  and  more  efiFeAually  with  the 
paring  fpade,  the  fods  being  laid  to  dry  reverfed, 
or  with  the  roots  upwards.  Care  fhould  be  taken 
that  the  digging  be  given  fufficiently  deep,  or  the 
operation  will  be  imperfeft,  the  roots  of  the  grafs 
and  rubbiih  being  left  for  future  vegetation.  The 
paring  finifhed,  and  the  fod-heap$  fufficiently  dry, 
all  the  ftrength  which  can  be  muttered,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  muft  be  fet  on,  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dry  time  for  burning,  and  fpreading 
the  aflies  equally  over  the  field;  but  as  rain,  or 
even  expofure  to  the  air,  detra6l  from  the  ftrcngih 
and  goodnefs  of  thefe,  it  is  better  to  turn  them  in 
with  the  plough,  as  faft  as  they  are  made,  excepting 
the  furface  be  very  rough  and  cloddy,  when  it 
will  be  neceffary,  previoufly  to  run  the  heavy  drag- 
harrows  fevcral  times  over  it. 

Thus 
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Thus  is  finilhed  this  rood  beneficial  operation, 
ivhich  at  a  ftrokc,  as  it  were,  eSe€U  more  than 
could  be  atchteved  in  many  laborious  and  expeo- 
five  feafons.  The  foil  is  purified,  and  its  natural 
fertility  revived,  by  that  grand  deftroyer  and  rc- 
Itorer  of  all  things,  fire.  The  tough,  untradable 
hide^bound  furface,  with  its  mofly  and  fedgy  her- 
bage,  the  mole  andanuhiils,  the  innumerable  roots 
of  rubbifli,  the  hofts  of  infers  and  vermin,  with 
their  eggs,  within  the  foil,  before  fuch  unconquer- 
able obftacles  to  fertility,  are  now  fuddenly 
changed  into  its  rooft  certain  medium,  that  of  a 
rich  manure;  and  the  earth  left  clean,  friable,  and 
level,  fit  for  every'purpofe  of  agriculture,  to  which 
its  nature  may  incline.  After  all  which  has  been 
faid  about  the  wafte  of  ftaple,  by  burning,  it  is 
highly  probable,  or  rather  certain  from  experience, 
that  the  lofs  of  fubftance  is  not  perceived,  before 
it  is  recovered  from  the  air,  from  the  accumulating 
ptocefs  of  vegetation,  and  from  the  addition  of 
manure.  If  the  hoeing  fyftem  be  early  and  well 
purfued,  burned  land  will  remain  clean,  and  free 
from  all  weeds  for  many  years,  or  indeed  for  ever; 
and  the  benefit  of  the  original  operation  will  be 
felt  during  half  a  long  leafe ;  but  if  in  a  few  years, 
a  renewal  of  paring  and  burning  (hould  appear 
neceffary,  it  evinces  either  very  defeflive  and 
(hameful  hufbandry,  or  that  the  former  operation 
was  fuperficially  and  improperly  conduced.  Old 
hide-bound  meadow,  on  cold  infertile  clay,  is  re- 
covered and  improved  by  no  other  means  fo  effec- 
tually and  fpeedily,  as  by  burn-baking«  The  rowen 
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may  be  left  until  April>  and  then  be  clofe  fli^rn 
with  the  fcythe.  If  an  immediate  renewal  of  the 
meadow  be  deCred^  the  Iand»  after  being  burned^ 
may  be  laid  down  with  grafs-feeds  alone^  in  the 
autumn,  with  the  certainty  (granting  the  feeds  be 
perfed)  of  a  crop  the  next  year.  I  have  been  fully 
convinced  by  aepeated  experience^  that  the  diffi* 
culty,  or  rather  pretended  impoffibilityi  of  obtain-** 
ing  a  good  frelh  fward,  if,  in  genera),  a  mere  apo- 
logy for  indolence. 

Wf.edino  Wheats.  **- Provided  the  corn  be 
not  too  high,  fo  as  to  receive  damage,  nor  the 
wieeds  got  into  feed,  no  matter  how  late  weeding 
be  deferred,  as  one  operation  clears  them.  The 
common  method  is,  to  ufe  the  hook  and  pecker, 
with  occafional  hand--picking,  at  required.  I  have 
tried  the  method  of  drawing  all  up  with  thefingers^ 
allowing  the  weeders  gloves;  they  complained, 
but  the  job  was  very  efFeclual,  the  weeds  being  " 
taken  pretty  early.  It  is  an  excellent  pra&ice  to 
mow  the  weeds  in  the  hedge-rows  and  lanes,  for 
being  fuffercd  to  feed  there,  they  fupply  the  ad* 
joining  fields  with  everlafting  crops. 
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Cabbages — Turnips — Ra/ie  difd  Colefeed — Hoeing  the 
different  Crcj/is — Fifdji  /owing  Buck-Wheat—Cut 
Grajfes — Stir  Fallows — Fold,  Sheep-Jfiedring  and 
Manage, — Cart-Mttnures. 

CABBAGES.  —  I  have  already  remarked  the 
advantages  of  their  early  planting,  but  fhould 
it  be  deferred,  either  by  neceffitv,  or  choice,  to 
the  prefent  month,  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  no  time  is  now  to  be  loft.  A  refervc  of  good 
plants,  in  the  feed-bed,  for  filling  up  vacancies,  or 
for  fucceeding  turnips  deftroyed  by  the  fly,  will  be 
found  convenient.  The  growing  plants  will  in 
courfe  now  demand  another  horfe  and  hand- 
lioeing,  an  interval  of  about  ten  days  being  left 
between  the  two;  the  hand-hoe  will  leave  the  rows 
in  a  clean  and  handfome  garden-ftyle,  the  earth 
being  well  drawn  up  around  the  plants. 

Turnips. — By  long  eftablillied  cuftom,  June  is 
the  general  feed-feafon  for  this  vegetable,  but  as 
all  cuftoms  ought  to  derive  their  fanflion  from 
thorough  and  impartial  inveftigation  alone,  let  us 
attempt  it  on  this  occafion.  It  is  not  pretended, 
that  there  lies  any  folid  objeflion  to  early  fowing  of 
Turnips,  fimply  confidered;  on  the  contrary,  fuch 
feems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  the  moft 
proper  mean  of  obtaining  a  full  crop;  but  the 
advantages  of  early  fowing,  whatever  they  be^  arc 
^iven  up,  and  the  feafon  poftponed,  from  three,  to 
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near  five  months,  by  way  of  retarding  the  growth  of 
the  crop,  that  it  may  laft  to  a  later  period  in  the 
fpring,  and  receive  lefs  damage  from  the  frofts, 
than  that  to  which  it  would  be  liable  in  its  early 
maturity.  The  difadvantages  of  this  plan  arc,  a 
crop,  far  inferior  in  weight  to  what  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  land  ;  the  viery  comrmon  rifle  of 
deftrudion  from  drouth  and  the  Ry ;  the  otherj 
although  not  fo  common,  yet  far  worfe  cafualties 
of  a  total  lofs  by  the  feveriiy  of  the  winter,  and 
the  exhauftion  of  the  land  by  the  roots  remaining 
too  late  in  the  fpring.  Indubitably,  if  there  be 
no  crop  preferable  to  turnips  as  fpring-fced,  and 
no  otiier  method  of  obtairiing  them,  Ave  cannot  do 
better  than  adhercf  to  the  beaten  track.  The  mat- 
ter, like  many  others,  refts  on  a  fingle  point ;  the 
decilion  of  one  fimple  queftion,  would  at  once 
refolve  us ;  but  unfortunately  and  unaccountably, 
we  have  hitherto  no  fufficient  data  from  experi- 
ment, on  which  to  ground  a  judgment.  Can 
Turnips  drawn  from  the  land,  be  by  any  means 
preferved  good  throughout  the  winter-feafon  }  Let 
the  affirmative  of  this  be  once  proved,  and  not  only 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  of ^he  Turnip- 
crop  is  at  an  end,  but  the  weight  and  worth  of  it 
may  be  nearly  doubled.  The  weight  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  Turnips  being  thus  the  objeft,  inftead 
of  the  mere  endurance  of  an  imperfeQ;  crop,  to  a 
certain  period,  the  land  may  be  got  ready  for  them, 
as  for  any  other  early  fpring  crop,  and  the  feed  fown 
with  the  firft  warm  fhowers.  This  will  afford 
ample  fcope  for  refowihg,  Ihould  the  firft  feed  fail, 
of  which,  however,  granting  it  to  be  good,  and  the 

land 
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land  fafficiently  fifre.I  bdieve  tfcere  fsfcarcely  any 
rifle ;  2ln(f  the  crop  may  be  harv^fted  in  the  highcft 
ft^te  of  p^rfefltiori,  dating  any  tv?o  or  three  days, 
U^Wft'h  the  erfd  6f  Septi^Aibei*,  and  the  middle  of 
tlie  tdWowitig  iTlonth ;  wheat  being  iriftantly  haf- 
roVe'rf  irt  d^pt^ri  the  ley.  Clover,  or  fteds  of  any 
Krricf,  ihay  be  fowniipon  the  wheaf,  either  direSly, 
6Y  a^  is  tct'ot6  ufiial,  in  datfy  faring,  with  full  as 
good  a  pror()e9i  of  a  crop  of  grafs,  as  with  tent 
€oYn.  Should  tlie  cultivator  be  dubious  of  a  crop, 
of  wheat,  after  drawing  from  the  land  a  heavy 
bulk  of  Turni]^^,  Idt  him  throw  it  into  a  good  form 
of  Wirtter-feflow,  attd  it  will  be  ready  in  the  fpring 
for  any  purpofe  which  his  intereft  may  require  ^ 
ridr  ought  it  to  be  foi'gotten,  that  an  extraordinary 
cfdp  6f  Turnipsf  will  ftiirly  entitle  it  to  an  ad- 
dtebnal  coat  of 'manure.  As  to  any  advantages 
of  a  crop  previous  to  the  Turnips,  nothing  furely 
ckn  ffa/id  in  competition  with  a  full  crop  of  roots, 
fuccdeded  by  wheat,  and  the  feed-courfe  preferved. 
fn  Ndrfolk,  the  foil  has  for  fome  years  paft  been 
ftippofed  tired  of  Turnips,  I  ftibmit>  whether  a 
change  of  culture  might  Hot,  in  fortie  degree,  prove 
a  remedy. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  tlie  refult  of 
Hacking  Turnips  againft'  winter,  praftifed  in  fo 
many  parts,  particularly  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
has  riot  been  yet  clearly  afcertained,  and  fome- 
what  curious,  that  I  have  myfelf  formerly  praftifed 
it  without  any  attention,  arid  arti  at  this  inftant  ig- 
norant of  its  fuccefs.  Suppofing  the  root  well  arid 
carefully  ftored,  remain  fouriA  until  April,  will  if 
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not  become  more  nourifhing  and  hearty  food^  in 
its  dry  and  prefcrvcd  ftate,  after  the  evaporation  of 
its  crude  and  watery  juices  ?  We  know  that  both 
Turnips  and  Potatoes  are  rendered  more  nutriti* 
ous  and  fattening,  by  the  draining  oiF  their  watery 
juices,  through  the  means  of  cookery,  particularly 
{learning  and  baking  ;  and  that  old  dry  corn  is  pre- 
ferable to  new.  The  ftoring  and  prefervation  of 
Turnips  furely  merit  farther  attention. 

The  true  Turnip-foil  is  a  deep  fand,  or  fandy 
loam,  and  doubtlefs  they  may  be  produced  with 
cbnfiderable  fuccefs  on  loams,  or  even  clays  ren- 
dered fufficiently  loofe  and  friable ;  upon  thefe  laft, 
fo  difficult  of  approach,  and  impraQicable  in  winter, 
the  advantage  of  early  harvefting  Turnips,  muft  be  , 
ftriking  to  every  one.  •  If  early  fowing  be  intended, 
as  much  as  poflible  ought  to  be  done  to  the  land 
before  Chriftmas,  and  afterwards ;  if  it  be  not  in  a 
very  clean  condition,  much  and  early  exertion  with 
the  hoc  will  be  required.  Every  gardener  knows 
the  proper  time  to  begin  hoeing  Turnips,  and 
fliouid  there  be,  at  this  mature  agricultural  period, 
anyparifli  upon  the  ifland,  in  foftiameful  a  lllate^of 
backwardnefs  and  barbarifm,  that  Turnip-hoeing 
is  not  yet  underftood,  a  gardener  will  be  the  moft 
proper  inftruftor,  or  a  Kentifli  woman»  In  ge- 
neral, wiieri  the  plants  fpfead  a  circle  of  about  four 
inches,  they  are  ready  for  the  firft  hoeing.  Some 
farmers  harrow  them  previoufly,  with  a  light  har- 
row, once,  repeating  it  the  contrary  way,  after  the 
^rft  hoeing,  0iould  they  be  getting  too  forward. 
They  are  commonly  left  about   a   foot  afunder. 

The 
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The  fecond  hoeing,  three  weeks  after  the  firft,  and 
at  half  the  expence,  that  is  at  two  fliilling  per  acre, 
ihould  perfeftly  clean  the  crop. 

The  large  round  Turnip  produces  the  greateft 
bulk,  but  it  is  probable  the  yellow  has  the  rood  fub- 
ftantial  nutriment.  They  who  defire  to  go  ex- 
tenfively,  and  fuccefsfully  into  the  Turnip-culture, 
fhould  grow  their  own  feed,  from  the  fined  tranf- 
planted  roots.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  fmall  quan-^ 
tity  of  feed  fuffices  an  acre  of  ground,  and  indeed 
equally  fo,  how  it  can  be  delivered  and  fpread  over 
fuch  a  breadth.  A  pint  might  be  more  than 
enough,  but  it  is  ufual  to  broadcaft  a  quart,  over 
an  acre.  I  have  heard  much  in  favour  of  tranf- 
planting  Turnips,  making  ufe  only  of  the  fineft 
plants  from  a  rich  feed-b6d ;  but  I  fhould  conceive 
no  method  fo  likely  to  produce  the  heaviefi  pof-* 
fible  crop  of  roots  that  the  land  could  bear,  as  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  very  able 
report  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Middlefcx. 
U  is,  to  drill  them  on  one  bout  ridges,  the  manure 
having  been  thrown  by  the  plough,  and  concentred 
within  the  ridges.  The  intervals  may  be  hoed,  and 
the  plants  earthed  up,  with  a  light  fwing-plough, 
and  the  weeding,  thinning,  and  hoeing,  will  thus 
require  fo  little  Ckill,  that  it  may  be  performed  by 
women  and  children.  Another  great  advantage  of 
this  method,  afEIled  alfo  by  manure,  qr  lime,  is» 
the  plants  will  be  flronger  in  their  early  feafon, 
and  better  able  to  refill  the  fly,  againft  which,  per- 
haps, thofe  numerous  and  infallible  remedies  which 
have  been  taught  at  different  times,  are  purely  fan- 
cifal.     The   only  etfeftual  remedy  is  hand->yQrk 

(ever 
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fever  the  inoft  effefiual  and  accurate)  fli^s,  cater- 
pillars, flugs,  and  the  like,  muft  be  picked,  where- 
evcr  they  abound,  by  women,  and  children,  or 
fuffered  to  remain.  The  only  queftion  is,  is  the 
fix-pence  a-day  earned  ?  Of  this  I  am  To  fatisfied 
myfeir,  that  I  (hall  never  grudgfi  it.  I  have  re- 
peatedly tried  ducks,  feveral  fcores  in  a  gang,  but 
although  they  deftroy  ^  great  deal  of  the  vermin 
at  Brft,  as  foon  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  is  over^ 
they  become  weary  of  it,  as  a  ca(k,  and  of  that  kind 
of  food,  fo  that,  in  fa6l,  it  is  mere  deception^  to 
cxpe6k  any  effedual  afliftance  from  them. 

I  (hall  make  free  to  borrow  part  of  a  note  from 
Mr.  Middleton,  as  a  conclufion  to  this  article  of 
Turnips;  remarking,  at  the  fame  time,  that  where 
the.  implement  recommended,  is  not  to  be  had^ 
eommon  tools,  and  rilling  the  feed  by  the  hand, 
%s  with  the  gardeners,  will  anfwer  perfeftly  well. 
**  Mr.  Mure's  drilRng-plough,  with  two  mould- 
boards  at  once  going,  forms  the  n^g^  with  the 
dung  in  the  centre  of  it,  makes  a  drill,  fows  (he 
feeds,  and  covers  it.  The  plants  being  reduced  i<f^ 
proper  diftances,  with  the  fliort-hoe,  a  man  and  an 
old  horfe  with  the  fame  plough  nlay  hoe  four  acres, 
a  day,  pare  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  furrows, 
mix  the  foil,  lay  it  up  to  the  plants^  and  leave  not 
a  weed  to  be  feen.  Turnips  fo  grown,  exceed  in 
weight  per* acre  the  broad-caft  method  fifty  per 
cent.  See  a  plate  and  defcription  in  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  voL  ix.  p.  432  to  443/'  This  method, 
Mr.  Middleton,  fays,  is  equally  applicable  to  beans, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  and,  perhaps,  carrots,  parfnips, 
peas,  and  tares. 

Rape 
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Rape  and  Colbseed^  cultivated  borh  as  fpring- 
food  for  cattle,  aod  for  ibe  seed,  from  \»hicb  oil  is 
drawn.     This  plants  is  uot  perhaps  worth  attention 
on  any  hut  rich  and  deep  foils»  for  inftance,  tho(e 
luxuriant  (lips  that  are  found  by  the  (ea-fide,  fens^ 
QK  newly  broken  grounds,  where  vaft  crppSr  of  it 
may  be  raifed ;  hence  it  ia,  we  have  h^ard  such 
different  accounts  of  its  produce  and  ufe.     InaAO^ 
^ber  respect,  opinions  differ  widely ;'  fome  culti- 
vartors  aSerting   that  R^pe  exh^austs  tlie  soil  ex- 
c^dingly,  whilft  others  have  tried  it  a  number  of 
fuccefljive  y$:ars  without  any  &ucb  effect.     It  may 
be  remapped  ^at  ihe  agricultural  ^erms^  exhauft- 
log  aod  an>eliorating»  have  been  hitherto  rather 
vague,  of  which  more  in  another  place.    Ahbou^ 
I  have  seen  much  of  ^he  plants,  I  have  not  noted 
ihe  fpecific  difference  between  Rape  and  Colefeed^ 
and  in  Eflex,  where  I  have  moft  obferved  the  erop» 
I  believe  they  are  generally  grown  n^ixed.      Cole, 
I  find,  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  Rape,  and 
the  (talk  is  more  foft  and  tender,  indeed  sufficiently 
fo,  when  in  leaf^  to  be  eaten  almost  entirely.     The 
flalks  of  Rape  are  more  tough,  bufiiy,  and  biranch- 
ing,  endure   the  frost  better,  and  produce   more 
feed-     It  might  anfwer  a  good  purpofe  to  feparate 
the  feeds,  I  mean  whilft  in  the  ftraw.     This  article 
is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  fallibility  of  our  ge- 
neral rules  in  hufbandry.     Cole  is  but  cultivated 
charlock,  and  who  has  not  seen  abundant  crops  of 
that  weed,  upon  midlu»g.,  and  even  very  poor  foils? 
Rape  is  cultivated  upon  fuch  in  Kent,  Yorkfliire, 
and  ebewhete,  but  they  ought  to  be  dry,  for  on 

cold 
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cold  infertile  clays,.  It  rots  in  the  wintcr-feafons, 
and  becomes  a  mere  dunghill  upon  the  land. 

The  turnip-culture  is  in  ufe  for  this  crop,  and 
if  for  food,  it  is  fown  in  the  turnip-feafon ;  if  for 
feed,  the  beginning  of  August.  Quantity  fowed 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  peck  per  acre,  which  will 
produce  from  fixteen  to  forty  bushels  of  feed ;  and 
upon  rich  fresh  land  much  more.  It  is  threshed 
upon  cloths  in  the  field,  and  in  Yorkfliirc  this 
Rape-threfhing  is  a  fort  of  feftival,  at  which  all  the 
neighbours  attend,  and  for  the  mufic  and  good 
cheer  afforded  by  their  broiher-famier,  they  re- 
turn him  their  united  affiftance  to  the  fpeedy 
houfing  his  crop:  an  example  worthy  of  general 
imitation. 

Cole  is  very  fattening  provender  for  flieep, 
highly  relilhed  by  them,  and  much  produftive  of 
milk,  but  muft  be  given  to  cattle  in  general,  with 
due  caution,  as  it  is  apt  to  heave  and  burft  them. 
When  it  fucceeds,  the  produce  of  feed  in  the 
fpring  is  great;  it  may  afterwards  be  (hut  up  for 
feed,  but  in  that  cafe  the  quantity  muft  not  be  ex- 
pefted  fo  large,  as  if  referved  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  As  feed  it  is  worth  from  forty  (hillings  to 
three  pounds  per  acre,  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in 
the  fpring;  which  time  an  acre  will  carry  from 
feven  to  ten  large  fheep.  The  haulm  is  commonly 
burned,  and  in  fome  parts  the  afhes,  equal  to  the 
beft  pot-a{h,  are  fold  :  that  being  the  praftice,  the 
money  ought  furely  to  be  expended  in  manure  of 
fome  kind,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  other- 
wife   the  foil   is  injured.      As  to  treading   fuch 
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hard  fubftances  in  the  farm  yard,  I  muft  acknow- 
ledge, having  often  eflayed,  I  have  no  very  high 
opinion  of  their  profit. 

Rape  is  of  the  defcription  of  plant,  I  conceive, 
which  would  reward  the  labour  of  tranfplanting 
from  a  feed-bed.     A  rood  of  ground  would  pro- 
duce plants  enough  for  ten  acres.     They  might  be 
fet  on  ridges,  as  lately  recoipmended  for  turnips^ 
and  the  land  kept  as  clean  as  a  garden;  this  bene- 
ficial culture  duly  obferved,  and  manure  allowed, 
the  common  objeftion  to  feeding  Rape  and  Cole, 
would  lofe  all  its  force.     I  am  forry  to  remark,  I 
have  feen  the  crop  in  feveral  counties,  in  the  moft 
flovenly  ftate,  over-run  with  rubbifh  of  all  kinds  ; 
well  might  it  prove  exhaufting.     In  Lincolnfhire, 
they  fometimes  lay  their  lands  down  with  Rape, 
under  which  the  feeds  are  faid  to  thrive  to  admira-^ 
tion :  that  does  not  Ihew  any  thing  like  exhauftion. 
Rape,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  an  appropriate  crop 
to  frelh  broken  up,  or  burned  land ;  or  as  a  fuc- 
ceffor  10  early  peafe,  or  green  crops  mowed   for 
foiling. 

Hoeing  the  pifferent  crops. — One  horfc- 
hoeing  wiil  be  required  this  month,  by  which  the 
ridge  will  be  divided  as  before  direfted.  The  laft 
hand-hoeing  muft  now  be  given  to  the  potatoes,  as 
there  will  be  a  rilk  afterwards  of  cutting  the  roots; 
they  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  hand-weeded,  if  ne- 
ceffary,  and  kept  perfeftly  clean  to  the  root,  both 
for  the  profit  and  the  credit  of  the  farmer.  This 
obfervatiori  extends  of  courfe  to  all  the  hoeing- 
crops,  which  ought  to  be  induftrioufly  attended 
through  the  piece,  as  long  as  a  weed  fhall  remain. 

Dig 
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Dig  and  cart  manure*,*— This  swjv^^mageous 
nctfaod  of  employing  ibe  te^q(V  ihould  he  dilih 
gently  purfued,  at  every  intoval  of  ImfHre^  througK- 
out  (be  prefent  9nd  fucceeding  montb^  witb  ftill 
more  particuUr  attention  upon  iboff  foiU>  whicb 
cannot  be  worked  in  the  wet  feafon.  The  obj^fits 
ID  this  view  are,  Marlp,  Chali^  IjmCj  Clay> 
San  p..  Ordure,  Sea^  and  Riv^r-Weei^s,  Ehpty^ 
iNGs  or  OLD  Drains^  ^hb  Pond$,  Pitc^^ahth^ 
l^nd  ptirchafed  ipanurea  of  every  fpeci^* 

Foi.u>  Sheep-She ARi  1*0,  *nd  MAWAeEaf5^N.T.T— 
Upon  down  or  (heepuwalk  hrvas^  ^t  fuch  as  bj^ve 
the  appendage  of  cQni(noo^rigbt»  w  courfe,  all  tj^ 
ftore-ilocks  ace  fvipported  in  tholk  ^^Vn^,  a4  r<^ 
other  expenc6>  than  lofs  of  niantK-e  and  (hepbevds* 
vages ;  the  fattiiig  ftock  have  the  produce  of  the 
farm*  either  to  g^raze  at  liberty,  hurdled  off,  or 
cut  and  carried  to  tbem.     A  period  of  the  moil 
fettled  weather,  in  this  rponih,  generally  towards 
the  latter  end,  Ibould^  be  fl?&ed  upon  for  wafting 
,  and  Ihearii^  the  flocL     Folding  now  demands  tbc 
utmoft  attention  from  the  farmer,   as  a  principal 
branch  of  the  profit  to  be  expeQed  from  bis  -ibeep. 
^.  before  obferved>  all  thofe  lands  under  prepaxa^ 
lio^i  for  fowing  and  planting,  or  thofe  already  fown* 
but  on  which  the  plants  have  not  appea*:ed,  will 
receive  much  benefit  from  the  fold,  provided  tbe 
foil  he  light,   and  will    bear    treading..      PaJ(iure& 
mown,  or  eaten  bare,  may  alfo  be  advantageotifly 
f(!>lded,  particularly  thofe    flips    of    the   artificiai 
graffes,  which  are  mowing  fqr  the  cattle  at  home, 
if  the  grafs  be  in  rows,  band  or  horfe-hoe,  imme- 
diately after  the  fold,  and  turn  the  dung  in;  on  a 

broad- 


broad-Tcaft  crop,  harrow  it  in.  At  this  iavourable 
feafon,  there  lie3  no  good  objeQion  againft  folding 
fat  &eep^  if  they  are  veil  attended,  and  not  driven 
far^  or  harafled  abput.. 

Fallows.— rThe  crop  of  weeds  being  fufficiemly 
mature  from  the  laft  fine  tilth,  niuft  now  be  turned 
in,  and  the  land  left  until  the  dog-days,  the  great 
feafDn  for  deftroying  root-weeds  and  graflds. 

Cut  Gras&ks  and  HAY.rr-r^The  operation  of  cut*, 
ting  and  carrying  Grafle$,  whether  natural  or  arti*. 
ficial,  to  the  cattle,  has  been  already  taken  for 
granted,  as  comtnenced  laft  month,  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  feafon«  Should  tbe  foil  be  lQofe» 
upon  which  lucern,  or  any  leaf-grafs  apt  tp  hold  . 
the  duft,  ftands  in  drills,  it  may  be  reaped,  if  large, 
and  thrown  immediately  into  the  cart,  or  laid  in  a 
lieap :  it  fliould  be  alfo  well  Ihook,  if  dufty,  pjre«^ 
viou^  to  feeding. 

The  artificial  grafles-will  be  ready  tp  hsiy  firftj 
in  a  warm  and  forward  feafon,  before  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Lucern  fliould  be  cut  juft  before 
it  flowers :  tares  whilft  the  ftalks  are  green  to  the 
bottom  ;  indeed  all  thefe  crops  (hpuld  be  taken  in 
the  moft  fucculent  ftaie,  whether  for  green-feed, 
or  hay,  both  on  acount  of  their  flalk,  and  for  the 
fake  of  the  future  crop. 

A  different  procefs  of  hay^making  from  the 
cocQmon  is  in  ufe  with  the  anificial  graifes:  thefe 
are  Withered  gradually  in  the  fwathe,  for  if  tedded, 
or  fpread,  as  is  the  cuftom  -with  meadow^hay,  the 
leaves  and  blolToni  would  all  be  left  in  the  field, 
^nd  the  ftalks  dried  to  a  ftick.  The  fwathes  lie  a 
^y  or  twQj  according  *to  the  weather ;  they  are 

then 
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then  turned^  and  left  a  day  or  two  longer^  after 
vhich  they  are  pitched  into  cocks,  to  remain  two 
days,  when  the  hay  will  be  ready  to  carry.  Nearly 
the  fame  method  is  proper  for  tare,  oat,  or  barley- 
hay,  which  may  be  dried  in  fwathes,  wads,  or  heaps ; 
nor  is  there  that  danger  of  totally  fpoiling  tare-hay 
with  a  few  days  rain,  commonly  fuppofed,  provided 
it  be  diligently  attended,  and  every  opportunity  of 
turning,  and  dry  expofure  embraced. 

Meadow*grafs  fhould  attain  its  full  perfe£lion  of 
growth,  before  it  be  cut,  unlefs  two  crops  of  hay 
are  cxpefted,  or  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  its 
being  very  rank  and  coarfe.  Good  natural  grafs 
feeded,  makes  very  hearty  hay,  and  the  feed  feed 
in  the  mowing  replenifees  the  fward.  Mowing  is 
bell  performed  in  the  dew  of  iht  morning  and 
even,  when  the  grafs  being  wet,  the  fcythe  will  the 
more  eafily  (have  it  clofe  to  the  earth  ;  an  import- 
ant obje£l,  both  on  account  of  the  bulk  of  the 
crop,  and  the  future  thrift  of  the  herbage.  Every 
farmer  ought  to  difcourage  flovenly  mowing.  As 
foon  as  the  fwathes  are  top-dry,  they  are  tedded, 
or  feaken  out  upon  the  land,  which  has  alfo  be- 
come dry  enough  to  receive  them.  Before  the 
clofe  of  the  day,  they  are  raked  into  wind-rows, 
and  being  tedded  afrefe  to  the  next  morning's  fun, 
they  are  in  the  afternoon,  made  into  the  firft,  or 
grafs-cocks;  thefe  fcould  be  turned  the  next,  or 
third  morning;  and  great,  or  hay-cocks,  made  the 
fame  day,  which  finifhes  the  procefs. 

I  have  hitherto  fupposed  fine  weather;  rain  will, 
of  consequence,  lengthen  the  procefs  defcribed^ 
and  being  continual^  will  retard  it  in  proportion. 

The 
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The  large  cock,  made  in  the  bell  form  to  flioot  ofF 

rain>  and  raked  down  fmooth,  is  the  only  fecure 

ftate  for  hay,  in  rainy  weather ;  but  fuch  cocks  can 

be  large  but  in  proportion  to  the  forward  ftate  of 

the  hay.     Every  fair  interval,  and  every  gleam  of 

the  fun  muft  be  carefully  watched,  to  turn  and  dry 

the  cocks;  and  however  long  and  tedious  thebufi- 

nefs,  hay  muft  always  be  perfeftly  cured,  before  it 

be  ventured  in  the  ftack;  not  only  from  the  dread 

of  accident  by  fire,  but  for  its  prefervation  from 

mould  and  corruption,  it  being  in  fuch  ftate  very 

unwholefome  for  cattle,  although  they  will  eat  it. 

Salt  ftrewedin  layers  upon  a  ftack  of  damaged  hay, 

a  peck  to  a  load,  is  much  recommended  by  fome, 

and  by  others  (who  pretend  to  have  tried  it)  as 

much  flighted.     Every  farmer  will  apprehend  the 

benefit  of  having  plenty  of  hands  at  hay  and  har- 

veft-time,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  catch  at  each 

favourable  opportunity  prefented  by  the  weather 

in  a  variable  climate  like. ours;  and  it  ought  to  be 

more  generally  known,  that  by  virtue  of  an  old  law 

ftill  in  force  upon  our*ftatute-books,  the  farmer  is 

permitted  to  make  ufe  of  the  feventh  day,  in  a  fer- 

vice  fo  truly  interefting  to  the  community. 

An  improved  fyftem  of  hay-making,  has  long 
been  a  defideratum  in  hufbandry.  The  common, 
quick,  and  fecure  method,  no  doubt,  exhaufts  too 
much  of  the  vegetable  juices,  but  by  adopting  the 
gradual,  or  attempting  to  dry<.  in  the  fhade,  we  run 
a  very  evident  rifle  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather.  Any  effeQual  improvement  appears 
hopelefs,  fince  nothing  Ihort  of  covering  the  grafs 
could  be  really  efFeQua)^  and  that  is  attended  with 

the 
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the  infurmduntabl<$objediofi(yf  t(X>gfc*at  e^thte. 
Some  perfon,  I  underftand^  h^  Utdly  ptc/pofcd  to 
dry  the  gtdiht  by  fetcing  it  \ip  ih  cOfiica)  buf)d{e», 
6r  (hocka;  but  I  believe  i^e  tfiuft  ftitl  balance  ai?- 
cording  to  our  cOnrertience,  betveen  ch*  twd  cfcab- 
liiked  methods  of  tedding^  or  dryhtg  in  the  Twathes ; 
the  latter^  paft  all  queftion,  being  far  the  mcft  ad-^ 
irantageOus  both  in  regard  to  weight  and  nutritious 
quality  of  the  hay^  granting  ft  t'eeerved  no  rain. 

According  to  Mr.  Parkinfon,  it  is  the  cuftom  irt 
Lincolnfliire  to  faffer  the  fwsthes  to  lie  feveral 
days,  until  withered,  by  which  means  the  grafs  re- 
tains its  juices.  When  fufficfiently  dead,  they  turll 
the  fwathes  the  next  day,  (hake,  fpread,  ahd  cock 
it;  carrying,  after  it  has  ftood  a  few  dayis  in  cock. 
He  obferved,  in  cafe  of  wet,  it  was  much  fafef  iA  the 
fwathe  than  fpread  i  no  doubt  but  this  meth<)^  i^ 
the  leaft  etpefifive.  Catrie  (bould  be  tufne*  inro 
the  frefli-mown  fifekl,  a  few  days^  to  glctfn  the  refafe, 
and  bite  down  any  inequalities  which  nay  havd 
iHeen  left. 
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I^ijh  Hay-'Harveft^  ^mi  thefinving  tf  Turnips y  Rt^y 
and  Cole— Attend  the  Hoting-Crofis—Tke  Fold-- 
Fallows  Olid  Coucfung-^Farm-  Yard — MMmr^-r- 
Barly  Harvejl, 

IN  moft  counties,  hay-making  will  be  finilhed  be- 
fore the  midd\e  of  this  month.  Should  the  wea- 
ther be  uncertain  and  catching,  the  hay-makers 
engaged,  may  be  advaiitageoufly  employed  in  ftonc- 
picking,  weeding,  and  couching,  hoein^g,  digging 
ditch-earth,  emptying  ponds  and  drains,  grubbing 
up  wood,  or  any  kind  of  bnfinefc  which  ought  ta 
occupy  the  leifure  of  the  fummer-feafon.  Th'Ufi 
the  farmer  will  have  no  hands  ftanding  idle,  qt  at  t 
«fclcfs  expence,  and  at  the  fame  time  will  be  ready, 
with,  full  force,  to  lay  hold  otj  every  opportunity 
©IFered  for  the  prefervation  of  bis  crop. 

Hoeing-Crops, — ^Thefe  crops,  as  before  direft- 
cd,  muft  be  attended  with  regular  monthly  dili- 
gence, that  no  weeds  be  fuffered  to  remain  upon 
the  land,  and  that  the  earth  be  left,  by  the  operation 
of  the  horfe  or  hand-hoe,  in  a  loofe  and  pulverised 
ftate.  Let  the  roots  of  the  young  cabbage-plant* 
be  moulded  up  with  frefli  earth.  The  prefent  ope- 
ration of  the  horfe-hoc  will,  of  courfe,  be  in  a  con- 
trary dircftion  to  the  laft. 

The  Fold. — Fold  thofe  lands  where  the  dung 
tnay  be  immiediately  turned  in,  and  particularly  the 
jnowing-grounds,  the  inftant,  if  polGble^a  fufficient 
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fpacc  is  cleared  by  the  fcythe,  the  dung  being  hat- 
rov/edin,  and  the  roller  ufed  afterwards,  if  the  land 
be  lights  and  not  liable  to  bake  in  the  fun. 

Fallows  and  Couching. — This  month  and  the 
fiicceedingi  afford  the  dog-day-fallow,  of  fuch 
great  confequence  for  the  eradication  of  couch  and 
twitch  grafs,  and  every  rubbifh  of  that  fpecies,  up- 
on ftubborn  and  binding  clays;  fuch  it  hath  been» 
of  late  years,  my  lot  to  cultivate,  and  thofe  by  no 
means  of  firft-rate  fertility.  As  to  light  and  fandy 
foils,  they  furely  ought  not  to  be  ftiri:cd  under  the 
hot  and  parching  fun,  and  a  general  fyftem  of  fum-- 
mer-fallowing  fuch,  appears  to  me  an  abfurd  and 
barren  prafiice.  Light  fummer  fallows  {hould  be 
moved  and  cleaned  in  a  moid  (late. 

With  cold  and  binding  clays,  whilft  wet,  no  good 
can  be  eifefied  by  tillage,  and  were  it  poflible  for 
the  ploughs  and  other  implements  to  work,  clays 
would  be  moft  fuccefsfully  tilled  in  a  perfeftly 
parching  ftate;  for  if  you  move  them  wet,  and  more 
rain  enfue,  you  have  only  made  batter;  if  drouth^ 
hard  cakes,  impenetrable  even  to  the  fevereft  frofts. 
1  have  fecn  land  of  this  defcription,  loaded,  above 
and  beneath  the  furface,  with  feed  and  root- weeds, 
fo  abundantly,  that  a  fpe6iator  would  naturally  have 
concluded  fuch  a  crop  mull  have  been  the  farmer's 
grand  objeft.  After  bearing  many  repeated  corn- 
crops,  it  had  been  left  to  fallow  itfelf,  until  the  be-  . 
ginning  of  Auguft,  when  it  has  been  torn  up  by 
great  force,  into  huge  clods,  in  order  to  have  part 
of  the  couch  drawn  out  by  the  harrows,  to  receive 
a  thin  and  paltry  coat  of  dung,  and  to  be  got  ready, 
again  for  wheat. 

Strong 
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Strong  land,  in  fuch  bad  condition  from  root- 
weeds»  as  to  require  a  whole  year's  fallow,  ihould, 
if  poffible.  and  the  fcafon  be  fufficiently  dry,  receive 
repeated  plowings,  harrowing,  and  rollings  in  the 
autumn,  and  be  then  laid  up  as  high  and  dry  as  pof« 
fible,  for  the  winter.  The  fpring-tillage  fhould  be 
given  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  care,  every  fix 
weeks,  and  in  the  following  dog-days,  the  land  will 
break  up  in  a  tolerably  mellow  and  loofe  ftate,  pro- 
per for  totally  eradicating  the  remainder  of  the 
grafs-roots.  As  to  dock  and  coltsfoot,  I  know  of 
no  immediate  rAnedy,  but  the  fpade  and  hand-la- 
bour; they  who  do  not  cbufe  the  labour  and  ex- 
pence,  may  even  keep  their  dock  and  coltsfoot,  as 
far  as  I  know.  For  the  finiihing  ftroke,  a  dry  and 
leifure-time  being  fixed  upon,  between  hayfell  and 
harveft,  plow  as  deep  as  may  be  judged  prudent,  and 
follow  the  plow,  with  the  fpiky  roller,  or  for  want 
of  fuch  implement  (a  lamentable  want  on  a  ftrong 
foil)  with  the  roller  and  drag,  without  any  appre- 
henfion  of  too  fine  a  tilth,  a  thing  impoffible  upon 
fuch  land.  Crofs  harrowing  or  plowing  are  ftrongly 
objefled  to,  upon  land  full  of  knot-grafs,  on  ac- 
count of  its  breaking  and  difpcrfing  the  grafs,  and 
rendering  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  gather.  The 
drag  will  tear  much  of  it  up  by  the  roots,  the  re* 
maind6F>muft  be  drawn  up  by  hand,  and  the  whol< 
colle£led  iii  heaps,  and  forthwith  burnt  upon  the 
land.  I  am  aware  that  fon^e  of  our  ableft  cultiva- 
tors advife  the  carting  couch  to  the  compoft  dung- 
hill, or  the  farmyard,  and' I  have  myfelf  taken  fo 
many  waggon-loads  from  a  field  of  a  few  acres,  that 
I  dare,  not  mention  the  number,  for  fear  of  being 
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furpe6ied  of  exaggeration;  but  Mr«  Parkinfon,  a 
good  praftical  writer,  affures  us  frotn  experiment^ 
purpofely  made,  that  this  accurfed  weed  will  vege- 
tate after  having  been  trodden  in  the  yard,  and 
mixed  with  the  dung ;  and  confidering  the  expence 
and  labour  of  its  eradication,  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  Care  having  been*  taken  in  aiitumn 
and  fpring,  the  labour  at  this  feafon  will  be  lefs,  the 
fallow  now  complete,  and  the  land,  however  foul 
in  its  priftine  ftate,  rendered  as  clean,  and  the 
moulds  as  fine  as  a  garden.  If  feeds  and  reft  be 
defired,  a  good  feafon  may  be  feftired  for  fpring- 
feed;  for  example,  tares  and  rye  mixed,  or  if  the 
land  will  carry  it,  colefeed,  under  either  of  which 
graffes  will  profper  very  highly.  Or  any  hoeing- 
crop  will  be  advantageous,  without  excepting  wheat 
itfelf,  provided  the  rows  receive  an  ample  bed  of 
manure.  When  manure  is  fcarce,  impoverifhed 
land  of  this  kind  will  receive  confiderable  imme- 
diate benefit  from  furface-burning,  quantities  of 
dry  fern,  ftubble,  furze,  or  any  rubbifh  being  col- 
lefted  and  added  to  the  grafles  and  weeds,  which 
h^ve  been  rooted  up. 

Farm-Yard. — It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  every 
opportunity,  fince  the  clearing  the  yards  in  May, 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  fold,  has  been  em* 
braced,  to  replenifli  them  with  a  foundation  of  earth 
and  manurevS,  for  the  fucceeding  winter;  and  that 
fuch  neceffary  bufinefs  will  be  occafionally  conti- 
nued, until  the  period  of  again  opening  the  ftraw- 
yard.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  land  be  farmed  ac- 
cording to  the  maxims  of  the  new  hufbandry,  there 
will  be  alfo  a  fummcr  Ilraw-yard;  in  faft,  the  borne- 

ftall 
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flail  will  at  no  time  of  the  year  be  without  feeding 
and  lodging  a  ftock  of  cattle^  by  which  method  the 
profits  of  farming  are  increafed  in  a  twofold  view; 
ample  time^  labour,  and  expence  ought  to  be  aU 
lowed  for  thefe  very  important  branches  of  the 
farming  buiinefs,  and  without  regret^  fince  they  are 
its  main  pillars  and  fupport. 

Manures. — The  hot  and  dry  feafon  is  proper 
for  emptying  ponds,  colleQing  mud  and  weeds  from 
rivers,  ditches,  drains,  commons,  &c.  Make  this 
colle6lion  into  a  mafs,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
virgin-earth,  and  with  it  ftir  as  much  unflacked 
lime,  or  chalk,  as  you  choofe  to  afford.  It  will  fer- 
ment, and  become  an  excellent  compoft  for  your 
pafture-Iand,  by  the  beginning  of  November,  hav- 
ing been  once  previoufly  turned  in  Oflober. 

Early  Harvest. — It  is  a  great  convenience, 
when  the  diflPerent  crops  at  Harveft  proceed  in  fuc- 
ceifion.  Tares,  peafe,  rape,  barley  will  come  firft; 
oats  and  wheat  follow;  beans,  hops»  and  the  latter 
feeds,  conclude  the  bountiful  fcene.  The  firft,  in 
a  forward  feafon,  fhould  all  be  carried  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  Tares  and  peafe  had  need  be  well 
watched,  or  the  pigeons  will  harveft  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  them;  in  wet  weather  alfo,  the  wads  ought 
to  be  fufficiently  turned  and  attended,  both  for  the 
fake  of  the  haulm,  which  makes  good  fodder,  and 
the  peafe  which  muft  be  houfed  perfeSly  dry,  in 
order  to  fecure  that  colour  and  plumpnefs,  in 
which,  at  market,  the  value  of  the  fample  confifts. 
Early  fpwn  barley  will  in  general  be  fufficiently 
forward.  Whether  the  fpecies  make  any  ditt'er- 
cnce,  in  this  particular,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain, 
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but  I  fufpeft  not.  As  to  the  famous  TeddiQgtQi^^ 
or  Fulham  fort^  fowed  and  reaped  in  lefs  than  two 
months^  and  offuch  retnarkable  finenefs  and  weighty 
I  apprehend  the  whole  lies  in  the  warm»  genial 
quality  of  the  foil^  and  its  peculiar  aptitude  for 
barley.  Let  a  farmer  upon  the  cold  clays  of  the 
north  of  Middlefex>  try  Fuihatn  barley^  and  be 
vill  perhaps  not  find  it  earlier  to  harveft  than  any 
other  fort,  but  aifuredly  much  degenerated.  Again» 
a  poor  fpecies  of  barley  fowed  in  the  neighbour*, 
hood  of  Fulhatn,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  much  im-* 
proved  in  all  refpe£is. 


AUGUST. 

GmerMi  Harv^for  Ccm  and  Seeds^^Fktd  and  Heme- 
Management — Hoeing  Crofis — Lattermath  and  Pop* 
ture — Falhfvs — Seed-Seafrn^  ff^ieat,  CaMage,  6fr. 
"^Folding  as  befere. 

y^ENERAL  HARVEST.~The  period  of  Har- 
^J  vcft,  is  obvioufly  to  the  farmer  the  moft  im- 
portant of  s^ny  throughout  the  year,  as  then  it  is  he 
expefts  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  anxious  ancj 
watchful  daily  labours:  but  the  aflurance  ofthis^ 
will  now  materially  depend  upon  a  fyftem  of  ma- 
nagement,  both  fpirited  and  corre£l,  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  plan  previoufly  adjufted,  in  which  the 
hands  are  fairly  apportioned  to  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour, and  thofe  well  and  reafonably  faiisfied,  that 
the  exirdordinary  exertions,  which  circumftances 
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Frequentljr  render  neceffaiy,  niay  go  off  wilh  cbeer« 
fulnefs  and  even  enthufiafm.  Of  all  penny^wife 
favings,  thofe  at  Harveft-time  are  the  moft  fooli(h 
and  unprofiiable  in  pounds  ;  and  it  it  much  more 
fafe  to  be  over»than  under  done^  in  point  of  ftVengtfa. 
whether  of  men*  ar  cattle ;  for  not  only  the  mere 
Harveft  ought  to  be  minutely  attended,  but  at  the 
fame  time,  no  oth^  necefFary  branch  of  labour 
fliould  be  negleded  or  pofiponed,  under  the  old 
pretence  of  the  fuperior  confequence  of  Harveft-* 
work.  It  ihould  be  remembered,  that  hoeing,  faU 
lowing,  folding,  fowing^  ftock^feeding,  &c.  are  all 
great  inftruments,  and  means  of  a  fucc^fsful  har« 
veft^  and  therefore  Ihould  at  no  rate  be' flighted: 
thofe  befides  will  be  very  much  forwarded  by  a 
judicious  ufe  of  leifure  intervals. 

With  refpeft  to  the  method  of  engaging  labour- 
ers for  the  Harveft,  it  is  nearly  fimilar  in  general, 
throughout  England :  part,  or  all  of  the  con- 
ftanl  workmen  upon  the  farm,  receive  Harveft-pay 
for  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  and  the  extra  hands 
agree  for  their  work  by  the  acre,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  crop,  heavy  or  light,  lodged  or 
upright.  It  is  the  farmer,  or  his  bailiff's  look-out, 
that  thefe  acre-men  do  not  make  too  much  fpeed, 
by  cutting  or  binding,  in  unfeafonable  weather, 
and  that  they  make  the  (heaves  of  proper  fize,  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  weeds  to  be  withered,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  corn.  It  is  a  good  method,  to 
agree  with  mowers  and  reapers,  both  at  Haytime 
and  Harveft,  to  finiih  by  cutting  down  all  the 
weeds  in  the  hedge- rows. 

Wheat. 
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Wheat. — Farmers  are  not  agreed  apoij  the 
pointy  whether  it  be  better  to  cut  Wheat  before  it 
be  thoroughly  ripe,  or  to  leave  it  until  nearly- 
ready  to  cut  and  carry.  To  adopt  a  medium,  with 
particular  regard  to  taking  advantage  of  a  fair 
time,  is  no  doubt,  the  fafcft  courfe.  If  the  corn 
be  cut  in  too  green  a  (late,  no  time  in  the  fllbck 
will  ever  make  it  a  fine  fample,  as  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved;  too  many  of  the  corns  will  be  fhriveUed, 
pale  and  fickly.  The  greateft  difadvantage  of  let- 
ting it  (land  to  be  full  ripe,  is  its  (bedding  at  almoft 
any  motion,  on  which  account  it  (hould  be  cut 
with  the  morning-dew  upon  it,  and  if  it  has  not 
fometime  to  ftand  in  the  field  in  flieaf,  the  weeds 
will  not  be  dried.  I  could  wilh  to  fee  Wheat-crops 
fo  clean,  that  no  obje&ion  of  this  kind  might  lie. 

Reaping  Wheat  is  well  known  to  be  the  general 
pradice,  but  I  fee  no  folid  objeftion  to  mowing 
that  grain,  which,  on  large  farms  particularly,  is 
attended  with  the  great  and  valuable  conveniences 
of  expedition  and  faving  of  labour,  fo  much  in  de- 
mand for  various  purpofes.  Several  objeQions  to 
the  praflice  are  urged.  Mowing,  it  is  faid,  (hatters, 
or  caufes  the  Wheat  to  (hed  more  than  reaping, 
which,  however,  I  do  not  find  to  be  the  cafe  ^  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  a  contrary  opinion,  particularly 
with  many  ftrorig  and  boifterous  reapers,  who  wilJ 
throw  and  da(h  the  (heaves  againft  the  ground^ 
without  the  fmalleft  confideration.  The  greateft^ 
porhaps  the  only,  difadvantage,  is  the  cutting  more 
weeds,  on  which  head  I  have  juft  made  a  remark^ 
defcrving,  I  think,  of  attention.     The  other  difad* 

vantages. 
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vantages,  of  having  a  weightier  cartage  from  the 
Harveft-field,  the  neceflity  perhaps  of  another 
ftack^  and  a  little  more  labour  in  threfliing,  I  con-* 
ceive  are  amply  balanced  by  the  fuperior  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  ftraw,  for  thatching,  hat-manu- 
facturing, and  every  other  purpofe.  They  who 
have  the  convenienceof  a  threfhing-miil,  will  think 
nothing  of  the  extra  labour  of  that  kind. 

In  carrying  corn,  three  waggons  and  five  horfes 
tea  field,  make  all  needful  difpatch,  as  they  will  keep 
the  proper  number  of  hands  bufy,  both  in  tlue  barn 
and  the  field.  As  to  ftacking  abroad,  or  houfing,  it 
is  a  thing  nearly  indifferent  upon  the  balance,  of 
courfe  referable  entirely  to  local  convenience. 
The  only  inconveniences  of  ftacking,  are,  danger 
of  ftorms,  and  difficulty  of  removal  to  the  floor  in 
wet  weather  :  thefe  are  eafily  obviated.  The  moft 
valuable  ricks  may  be  fheltered  by  ftraw  or  wood- 
fiacks,  or  thofe  of  lefs  value;  fome  ought  alfo  to 
be  placed  clofe  to  the  barn-fide»  where  may  be 
made  a  window,  through  which  to  pitch  the  corn, 
accompanied  with  a  fail-cloth-awning  at  top,  in  cafe 
of  rain.  There  are  alfo  many  ingenious  contri- 
vances for  covering  ricks  with  oil-cloths,  or  tar- 
paulins, articles  which  may  fometimes  be  purchafed 
cheap ;  but  if  at  a  confiderable  price,  with  care, 
they  will  laft  a  life:  their  ufe  is  various  and  great, 
upon  a  farm. 

•  Barley. — As  has  been  already  remarked  of  hay, 
all  corn  mud  remain  in  the  field,  until  perfedly 
dry  and  cured;  this  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  its 
prefervation.       Barley   ufually   lies  abroad  from 

three 
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three  days  to  a  week»  nor  will  a  heavy  (howler  or 
two  injure  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  imbibe  the 
nioifture»  and  fwcll  much  to  the  farmer's  profit*  and 
the  colour  may  yet  be  preferved ;  but  in  cafe  of 
conftant  foaking  rains,  the  value  both  of  thef^mple 
and  the  fodder  will  be  much  diminifhedl.  Many 
farmers  cut  and  carry  barley,  witk  great  fucccfii* 
It  is  cuftomary  to  rake  after  all  crops,  Wheal  en^ 
cepted,  the  fcattered  gleanings  of  which  are  left 
to  the  poor.  Raking  is  performed  much  more  ex«-^ 
peditioufly,  either  by  the  horfe-rake,  or  the  dew- 
rake»  drawn  by  a  man ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  ob«* 
jedion  to  both  are  infurmountable.  .In  a  driving 
foil,  they  rake  as  much  dirt  as  corn,  and  in  a  ftiff 
one,  the  rake  jumps  over  the  clods,  and  mifles  half 
the  corn.  Wtierever  accuracy  is  required^  nothing 
is  comparable  to  hand^Iabour,  and  if  care  be  taken 
to  rake  clean  after  the  load  s  the  remainder  is  very 
eafily  performed.  It  is  true,  I  have  feeli  good  ac* 
tive  women-rakers  earn  three  and  iixpence  a^day. 

Oats  are  extremely  apt  to  ihed  in  cutting  and 
moving,  of  courfe  require  great  care  in.  that  par- 
ticular, and  alfo  in  the  other  of  preferving  tbejr 
delicate  white  colour,  in  making.  Thefe  are  of- 
ten the  firft  new  corn  wanted  upon  a  fa^ro,  on 
which  account,  they  (hould  be  placed  in  a  conve- 
nient fituation  to  be  come  at.  In  a  want  of  old 
oats,  the  new  had  better  be  dried  in  an  oven,  Qt 
kiln,  for  the  ufe  of  the  horfes. 

Pease  are  hacked,  or  cut  with  the  reaping 
hook;  when  carried,  they  are  fafeft  in  the  barn, 
out  of  the  danger  of  rain,  unlefs  indeed,  they  can 

be  ^ 


he  thatched  in  the  rick  imoKcltately^  aiid  very  fe- 
curdy. 

Seeds.— TuJiMiF>  Rapb,  Grasss9>&€.  In  har- 
vefting  Seeds,  much  depends  on  the  fortune  of 
good  vreatber,  and  if  a  farmer  be  weather-wife, 
this  i$  the  feafon  for  an  exertion  of  that  faculty^ 
The  next  ohjeQ,  i«,  getting  Seed  while  the  fun  flthus\ 
to  which  end  a  great  numher  of  hands  is  neceffary, 
and  fuch  liberality  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  the 
greateft  itconomy.  Seed  is  cotomonly  thre&ed 
abroad.  The  moft  careful  reapers  ihould  be  fe^  ^ 
Lefted,  for  your  giddy,  or  aukward  fellows,  will 
daii  out  half  the  feed  upon  the  land,  either  in 
reaping,  or  afterwardsi  moving  the  haulm.  As  this 
work  can  only  go  forward  in  fine  weather,  the 
thre&ers  muft  be  conftantly  attended  with  fupplies, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Seed  moved  homewards, 
until  all  be  finiflied.  There  are  various  contri- 
vances for  moving  the  crop  to  and  from  the  threfli- 
ing  floor ;  fome  ufe  little  covered  one-horfe« wag- 
gons, conftruded  with  poles  and  cloths,  fixed  upon 
truck-wheels,  the  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  mud  at  firft  be  properly  apportioned  to 
thefe  various  Cervices.  Grafs-feeds  being  har- 
veiled,  of  courfe,  after  threihing,  the  grafs  is  niade 
into  hay ;  which  although  of  an  inferior  kind,  will 
make  good  fodder  for  ftore-cattle. 

Field  and  HoM£-MANAG£M£NT.-^GIeaning  by 
the  Poor,  was  formerly  held  to  be  &  right  depend- 
ing upon  ancient  cuftom,  but  within  theCe  few 
years,  fuch  right  has  been  legally  abrogated,  as  will 
appear  by  a  reference  to  the  trials  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench ;  and  it  was  indubitably  an  a£k  of 
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patriotifm  in  the  farmer  who  tried  the  caufe,  fincc 
not  only  the  frauds  of  the  praflice  were  con- 
tinual and  enormous,  but  the  principle  itfeif  was 
vicious.  The  gleaning-field  was  afcbool  for  juve- 
nile thieves,  as  ^  I  have  obferved  rn  too  many  in- 
ftances.  On  the  other  hand,  confidering  the  fitua- 
tion  of  our  labouring  poor,  it  would  be  cro^l  and 
illiberal  in  the  extreme,  to  deprive  them  of  any 
accuftomed,  or  fair  gratuity.  Let  them  glean  av 
ufual,  after  the  laft  (heaf  fhall  have  been  carted^ 
and  let  not  the  farmer  turn  in  his  cattle,  until  thd 
poor  (hail  have  fully  gleaned  the  field.  This  I 
take  to  be  a  fair  and  reafonable  fettlement  of  the 
matter,  and  fuch  cuftom  has  been  fome  years  fince 
adopted  and  eftablifhed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  and 
various  other  eminent  cultivators  of  the  country. 

With  refpeft  to  agreements  with  Harveft- 
labourers,  it  is  ever  underftood,  but  perhaps  is  aU 
ways  deferving  of  a  particular  mention,  that  in 
Harveft,  there  are  no  fet  hours,  fet  days,  or  holi* 
days  :  night,  or  day,  they  muft  be  at  the  mafter'a 
call ;  in  faft,  they  are  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the 
nation  ;  they  are  fecuring  its  bread.  Nor  are  they 
hired  for  this  or  that  particular  fervice,  every  thing 
which  may  become  nece(fary  to  be  done  about  the 
farm,  whether  of  Harveft,  or  other  work,  during 
the  intervals  of  bad  weather,  is  their  proper  bufi« 
nefs.  The  reward  of  this  extra  labour,  is  included 
in  the  extraordinary  pay  of  Harveft,  and  in  the 
good  cheer  made  by  the  farmer. 

A  confiderable  number  of  Harveft-men  are 
boarded  in-  the  houfe,  upon  many  farms,  and  our 
farmers  are  not  apt  to  be  niggardly  at  this  joyous 
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fcafon,  when  however,  excels,  although  it  may  tem- 
porarily gratify,  is  a  real  prejudice  to  the  poor  .la- 
bourer. Thofe  who  have  been  liberally  accuf** 
tomed  to  over-do  in  this  matter,  I  would  advife  to 
retrench,  within  the  bounds  of  a  plentiful  modera* 
lion,  and  if  their  hearts  overflow,  to  referve  the  fur- 
plus^  with  which  they  may  adminifter  comforts  to 
the  poor  families,  in  the  fevere  and  chilling  feafon. 
The  health  of  the  labourer  under  the  burning  fun, 
fliould  be  particularly  confidered,  as  well  for  the 
farmer's  intereft,  as  that  of  humanity ;  and  I  am 
forry  to  fay  I  have  fometimes  feen  men  much  in- 
jured by  drinking  quantities  of  wretched  thin  and 
lour  fmall  beer :  1  have  known  it  fo  bad,  that  the 
fellows  have  emptied  their  cags  upon  the  earth,  to 
replenifh  them  from  the  ditch,  at  the  fame  time, 
loading  the  name  of  their  mafter  with  execration, 
and  demonftrating  by  their  language  and  adions, 
how  little  they  regarded  bis  intereft.  When  fmall 
beer  is  allowed  in  the  Harveft-field,  it  fliould  be  of 
fufficient  fubftance,  pretty  well  hopped  and  brewed 
from  foft-liquor ;  it  is  then  a  great  refrefliment  and 
fupport  to  labour,  much  more  fo  than  ftrong  li- 
quor. In  order  to  contrafl  the  Harveft-expences, 
within  the  narroweft  poffible  compaTs,  every  fupply 
of  provifion  which  can,  ought  to  be  derived  from 
ihe  farm ;  thus  a  bullock  or  two,  or  a  few  flieep, 
ihould  be  fatted  for  the  Harveft-occafion. 

The  teams  which  have  been  foiling  through  the 
fummer,  will  require,  during  the  exertions  of  Har- 
veft,  the  beft  dry  meat,  and  ftablc-attendance. 

Hoeing  Crops.— Hoeing,  and  the  drill-culture, 
muft  not  be  neglefted,  on  any  pretence  of  more 
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preffing  bufinefs;  for  it  would  be  tb  throw  away 
great  part,  both  of  the  paft  cxpencc,  and  future 
advantage.  Turnips  will  demand  another  hoeing 
this  month,  and  the  harvcft-field  muft  fupply  the 
heceflary  bands,  either  male  or  female.  Hand- 
weed  potatoes,  aifo  carrots,  which  may  perhaps  re-» 
quire  a  flight  farewell  hoeing,  that  at  digging  the 
crops,  the  land  may  turn  up  in  ftyle,  or  perfcftly 
clean.  The  cabbages  and  lucern  will  require  hoe* 
ing,  weeding,  and  earthing  ;  in  general,  all  rows  or 
drills,  (hould  receive  a  ftirring  with  the  plow  or 
cultivator,  to  loofen  and  pulverise  the  foil,  and  to 
feed  the  roots  of  the  plants  with  frelb  and  renova- 
ted earth,  two  moft  important  advantages  of  the 
row-culture. 

Lattermath  an^d  Pasture.  Where  Latter- 
math  or  Rowen  can  be  got  ready  fo  early  as  this 
month,  it  is  a  vaft  advantage^  on  account  of  the 
greater  warmth  and  certainty,  of  the  weather,  to 
what  may  be  expefted  later  in  the  feafon»  and 
fuch  advantage  may  always  be  fecured  by  high 
manuring,  without  which,  indeed,  no  fecond  crops 
of  grafs  can  be  expe&ed  on  moft  foils:  on  that 
•  condition,  a  fecond  cutting  of  faintfoin  may  always 
be  had,  without  the  fmalleft  injury  to  the  grafs,  or 
future  crops.  Upon  moft  farms,  green  food  is 
plentiful  in  autumn,  after  clearing  the  corn-fields, 
but  on  all,  hay  in  the  winter-feafon  is  particularly 
valuable.  It  is  now  proper  to  determine  upon  the 
quantity  of /of,'  or  old  grafs,  which  will  be  wanted 
for  the  ufe  of  the  ftock  in  the  fpring,  and  to  fliut  it 
iip  accordingly. 

The 
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Th£  FALLOws.oughi,  by  this  period^  to  be  in  a 
ilate  of  dean  and  fine  tilths  but  fome  few  remaining 
-weeds^  or  a  baked  furface,  may  require  another 
fiirring,  which  on  no  pretence  ought  to  be  negk£t~ 
cd;  previoufly  to  this,  they  (hould  receive  the  be- 
nefit  of  the  fold. 

Srbd  Season  for  wheat,  cabbages,  &c.— I  am  a 
ftrong  advocate  for  general  early  fowing,  and  when 
a  part  of  the  wheat  can  be  got  in  upon  the  fallows 
at  this  time,  it  is  an  advantageous  point  gained* 
Rye  and  tares  for  fpring-feed,  may  now  alfo  be  put 
in.  Sow  for  early  cabbages.  Make  your  feed-bed 
as  fine  as  a  pinch  of  fnuff,  manure  to  the  utmoft, 
with  rich  and  rott<:n  dung,  and  fow  thin,  that  the 
plants  may  have  room  to  come  up  ftrong.  Thi;>  is 
a  general  rule  for  feed*bed$. 
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Lstter  HaroeJf-^fFhcaty  Beans,  Hop,  Fruit,  Fern,  (^c. 
'-^Shack-^Cattle—PafiureS'^Smbbles,  fViuat-Seed^ 
and  Faikws — Fold. 

LATTER  HARVEST.—Wheat.harveft  in  all 
parts  of  our  ifland,  in  a  goodfeafon,  is  finilhtd 
in  the  courfe  of  this  month. 

Beans  are  feldom  got  in  until  this  month,  as  they 
require  fome  time  in  the  field,  from  their  bulk  and 
fucculence.  They  are  cut  with  the  reaping  hook, 
and  bound  in  fmall  fheaves,  to  the  end  they  may 
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be  the  fooner  dry.  It  is  preferable  to  bind  the 
flieaves  with  tarred  twine,  which  being  hung  up  at 
threfhing-time,  will  lalt  three  or  four  crops. 

I  greatly  prefer  pulling  the  bean-ftalks  to  reap-* 
ing  them,  but  then  care  njuft  be  taken  to  clean  the 
roots  before  threfhing,  for  the  fake  of  the  fample.  , 
A  true  bean-fallow,  that  is  to  fay,  one  in  a  (late  of 
garden-tilth,  the  foil  alfo  difencumbered  of  the 
roots,  which,  in  fa£k,  are  a  nuifance  any  where,  but 
under  the  feet  of  the  cattle,  will  furniih  an  excel- 
lent  bed  for  the  wheat-feed,  with  very  little  labour, 
perhaps  only  a  (light  operation  of  the  plow  and  har- 
rows.    It   muft   be  acknowledged,  however,   that 
bean-pulling,  upon  a  bound  foil,  ^d  in  dry  Veather, 
is  a  tough  job;  and  if  the  crop  be  very  ripe,  the 
labourers  will   fcatter  great  quantities  upon   the 
ground,  which  in  order  to  conceal,  I  have  knowtx 
them  cover  with  earth. 

Hops  are  picked  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
at,  from  a  penny,  to  two-pence  the  bufhei.  The 
vine  being  cut  clofe  to  the  earth,  the  pole  is  drawn 
with  an  iron  inftrument  called  a  dog,  and  carried 
to  the  bin  in  order  for  picking ;  being  meafured, 
the  Hops  are  taken  to  be  dried.  As  to  picking,  all 
the  care  necelfary  is,  to  have  plenty  of  hands,  and 
to  fee  that  they  perform  their  bufinefs  properly. 
The  poles  being  ftripped  of  the  vine,  fhould  be  fe- 
cured,  under  cover,  if  poflible,  until  the  next  fpriog» 
or  feafon  for  poling.  Some  burn  the  vine,  or  haulu^ 
upon  the  land,  but  it  amounts  to  much  more,  trod* 
den  in  the  farm-yard. 

Fruit. — The  orchard-produft,  although  gathqr- 
ed  with  lomuch  care,  in  fruit-counties,  is  frequent- 


ly  much  neglc6lfed  in  others,  upon  large  farms,  in 
the  prefs  of  more  important  bufinefs,  which,  how- 
ever, is  improvident  enough,  fince  fruits  which  will 
keep,  will  always  pay  the  charge  of  gathering,  in 
one  way  or  other.  Every  body  knows  that  when 
the  leaf  begins  to  wither,  and  the  pips  to  become 
brown,  the  apples,  or  pears,  fhould  be  gathered 
with  as  little  bruifing  as  pofEble.  I  fhall  only  add 
on  this  head,  that  I  know  a  number  of  people  who 
keep  parcels  of  ground,  under  the  name  of  orchards, 
in  a  ftate  of  mere  wafte;  the  trees  old,  decayed,  and 
nearly  ufelefsyand  the  fruit  befides,  of  inferior  forts; 
inftead  of  which,  they  might  have  at  a  very  little 
trouble  and  expence,  new  plantations  teeming  with 
the  very  beft  fruit.  If  they  are  too  indolent  for 
the  trouble  of  an  orchard,  they  had  much  better 
grub  up  their  old,  mofs-grown  trees,  and  convert 
the  fpot  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe. 

Fern,  or  Brakes  fhould  by  no  means  be  neg- 
lefted,  where  is  a  fcarcity  of  ftraw.  This  vegeta- 
ble is  of  great  fubftance,  and  full  of  falts,  therefore 
ufeful  as  a  manure,  but  requires  much  and  long 
treading,  to  break  its  fubftance,  and  put  it  in  a  ftate 
proper  for  putrefa6tion :  fliould  it  be  backward  in 
that  refped,  at  the  time  of  making  the  compoft 
dunghill,  a  few  layers  of  lime  will  forward  the  ope- 
ration. All  the  Fern  upon  the  farmfliould  be  an- 
nually cut  and  ftacked  for  ufe,  and  if  an  addition 
can  be  made  from  the  waftes  within  a  rearonal)le 
diftance,  it  is  an  objeft  not  to  be  neglefted,  fince 
farmers  do  not  ufually  complain  of  having  too  large 
a  bulk  of  manure  to  beftow  upon  their  land.     I  cart 
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Fern  three  miles,  and  for  cutting  pay  five  fhiUings 
a  waggon^load. 

SuACR;  a  term  applied  to  the  wafte  corn,  left 
in  the  fields,  at  barveft:  pigs  are  the  ftock  afually 
employed  in  gathering  this,  and  in  fome  parts  flocks 
of  geefe  and  turkies.  Where  pigs  are  clovered 
through  the  funomer,  they  are  finilhed  with  the 
Shacks  and  the  acorns,  but  I  have  known  fome 
farmers  fo  improvident,  as  neither  to  feed  their 
clovers,  in  that  advantageous  way,  nor  even  keep 
pigs  enough  to  pick  up  their  wafte  corn,  which  has 
abfolutely  lain  to  rot  in  the  fields.  Young  pigs  are 
very  proper  for  thispurpofe,  as  they  grow  exceed- 
ingly at  Shack,  and  they  (hould  be  bred  upon  the 
farm. 

Cattle.— All  the  cattle,  ftall-fed,  or  otherwife, 
and  fat  pigs,  which  are  marketable,  ihould  be,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  difpofed  of  before  the  fecond 
week  in  September,  when  the  price  may  be  expeft- 
ed  to  begin  to  decline,  from  the  quantities  of  fum- 
mer-fed  ftock,  for  various  reafons,  coming  upon 
the  markets.  If  poflible,  nothing  fhould  be  kept, 
that  will  not  go  on,  until  February.  The  autumnal 
is  the  proper  feafon  for  purchafing  ftorc-cattlc  of 
all  kinds;  oxen  for  grazing,  or  the  yoke,  cows  in 
calf,  fheep  for  breeding,  or  fatting,  horfes  and  colts 
for  all  the  various  purpofes. 

PASTURES.^^^The  inclofures  of  fog,  or  after-grafs, 
refervcd  for  fpring-feed,  are  now  fuppofed  to  be 
fliut  up,  alfo  the  burnet,  which  is  never  to  be  fed 
in  autumn.  The  grounds  fed  bare  may,  in  this, 
and  the  following  month,  be  fcarified,  and  the  al- 
lowance 
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]owance  of  compoft  given  them,  or  they  may  re- 
ceive the  foldt  33  happens  to  be  convenient.  As 
foon  as  the  cutting  of  lucern  is  firii(hed>  drefs  the 
lamd  with  twelve,  or  fifteen  loads  of  the  riched  com- 
poft to  be  procured,  after  the  operation  of  the  fca- 
rificator  or  harrows.  If  the  lucern  be  drilled, 
fpread  your  compoft  oyer  the  field,  and  then  draw 
a  furrow  with  the  plough,  in  the  midft  of  each  in- 
terval, by  ^vhich  the  manures  and  a  portion  of 
mould  are  thrown  upon  the  rows  of  plants,  and  they 
lie  covered,  warm  and  dry  all  the  winter:  as  early 
as  poffible  in  the  fprin^,  crofs-harrow  the  ridges 
fufficiently  to  level  the  whole  field.  There  is  no 
winter-management  of  lucern,  or  indeed  any  grafs, 
equal  to  this.  The  moft  careful  water-furrowing 
is  underftood.  s 

Stubbles. — Cutiing  and  carting  Stubbles,  is  an 
obj eft  of  Tome  importance  when  the  ftraw  is  left 
high,  a^  in  many  places ;  for  ftubble  not  only  con- 
tributes much  to  the  bulk  of  manure,  in  a  farm-yard 
properly  ftocked,  but  it  is  a  real  impediment  to  the 
plough  if  left  on  the  land.  Chopping  and  raking 
is  worth  from  twenty*pence,  to  two  ihilltngs  per 
acre.  This  operation  is  furely  more  profitable 
than  burning  the  ftubble  upon  the  land,  but  I  would 
rather  chufe  to  keep  a  wheat-crop  clean,  to  the  end 
that  I  might  cut  the  corn  clofe  to  the  ground,  and 
fave  the  trouble  and  expence  of  either  cutting,  or 
burning  Stubbles. 

.  Wheat-seed. — September  is  univerfaliy,  in  our 
climate,  the  chief  f&ed-feafon  for  Wheat,  and  when 
the  bulk  of  the  bufinefs  can  be  difpatched  fo  early, 

H  expe« 
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experience  proves  the  favourable  refult.  The  fam- 
iiiei--falIows  will  in  courfe  be  firft  ready,  and  they 
ought  to  be  in  fine  condition,  or  much  time  has 
been  wafted  to  little  purpofe.  Potatoe,  carrot,  and 
clean  bean  fallows,  will  probably  be  next  ready. 
tTie  clover-ley  makes  a  moft  excellent  bed  for 
Wheat,  but  it  is  much  the  beft  pra6lice  to  trench 
plow  it,  burying  the  fod  with  a  cover  of  mould, 
which  will  harrow  to  a  fine  tilth.  It  is  a  grofs  er- 
ror to  fow  Wheat,  or  indeed  any  thing  clfe,  on  rough 
clods.  As  to  the  form  and  width  of  the  land,  for 
Wheat,  and  whether  on  flat,  or  ridge-tilth,  the  mat- 
ter muft  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
which  of  cold  and  wet,  muft,  of  courfe,  be  laid  in 
that  pofition  moft  proper  to  keep  it  dry.  Water- 
furrows  fliould  be  fufficiently  numerous,  in  every 
part  of  the  field,  where  required,  to  keep  the  fur- 
face  perfeftly  free ;  and  in  bottoms  or  declivities, 
where  is  a  double  flopc,  the  furrows  ought  to  be 
cut  double,  a  fr\v  feet  one  from  the  other,  that  the 
water  may  run  from  each  defccnt. 

With  refpcft  to  different  fpecies  of  wheat,  the 
grand  divifions  are  into  white,  red,  and  bearded ; 
the  fub-divifions,  or  varieties,  are  numerous  and 
Very  unimportant,  in  any  point  of  view.  Thebeft  in 
England,  according  to  my  experience  are,  thcEffex 
and  Kentifli  white  and  red,  and  the  Taunton  Wheat 
(Somcrfct)  which  appears  a  mixture  of  both. 
Bearded  Wheat,  Rivets,  Clog-Wheat,  or  Cone- 
W-heat,  is  an  inferior  fpecies,  large,  thick-fltinned, 
hump-backed,  its  flour  lefs  tenacious  and  dammy, 
by  confequence  of  lefs  fubftance,  and  the  grain  of 

le& 
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leOs  weight  per  bufhel  than  thai  of  the  other  {oris. 
The  price  is  fometioies  vary  much  below  that  of 
fine  mealing  wheats,  nor  is  it  faleable  for  ftarch, 
producing  lefs  of  that  article,  by  eight  or  nine 
pounds  per  buQiel,  than  good  bUck  or  fmutty  wheat, 
which  generally  weighs  well,  and  is  thence  the  be^ 
for  ftarch.  B4a  the  difference  of  price  is  fboiewhat 
dependant  upon  ciroiintances,  and  is  not  always 
fo  confiderabLe,  particularly  intimefi  of  fcarcity. 
The  produce  is  f(iQiet^cQea,aBd  on  ceriain  foils,  coo- 
fiderably  above  that  of  whije,  or  red  Wheat,  .fiaf^ 
folk  is,  I  believe,  the  chief  county  for  the  growtl^ 
of  |ttvets« 

From  two  bufliels,  to  two  and  a  half,  <if  Wheit> 
are  fown  broad-caft  $  as  to  drilling  or  dibliog,  there 
Is  in  thoie  prai£lices,  a  grea^  iavsng  qf  feeds. 

The  unfpeakable  nonfenCe  of  Aeeping  Wheati. 
feed«  with  the  intention  fii  poerenting  the  car$  from 
being  blighted  by  certain  airs,  or  dews,  which  may 
chance  to  fall  upon  them,  nine  months  afterwards, 
feems  to  have  revived  again  of  late.  There  can 
refuk  no  harm  that  I  know  of,  from  a  farmer's 
afBttfing  hiffifelf  with  thefe  fteeps  or  brines,  which 
may  poiBbly  tend  to  fru6lification  (although  I  dott|M: 
that)  at  lead  to  drive  away  the  w.orm  and  vermin 
from  the  feed.  Wafliing  repeatedly  with  fair  wa- 
ter, has  certainly  the  excellent  ufe  of  deteBing  the 
light  and  barren  grains,  which  (hould  never  be 
fowed.  Every  one  knows  thjc  common  praQtce  of 
laying  the  feed  on  a  heap,  and  drying  it  with  lime. 

Fallows. — ^The  ftubbles  intended  for  winter 
Fallows,  ihould  now  be  begun,  and  receive  one,  or 
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more  ftirrings,  between  this  time  and  Chriftmas,  in 
conformity  to  circumftancei.  According  to  the 
old  fyftem,  lands^  were  left  rough  in  their  ftubble, 
and  perhaps  deluged  with  wet  for  want  of  furface 
draining,  all  winter,  even  until  April,  for  the  alleged 
purpofe  of  ftarving  and  rotting  a  few  miferable 
draggled  flieep.  The  lofs  from,  this  pradice  was 
enormous  every  way*  Exclufive  of  the  want  of 
that  profit  which  would  have  accrued  from  a  pro- 
per management  of  the  Ihdep,  and  of  the  adual  da- 
mage fuftained  by  them,  the  land  miffed  the  greater 
part  of  the  immenfe  benefit  of  being  pulverized 
and  mellowed  by  frofts,  and  was  injured  in  an  equal 
degree  by  the  feeds  of  weeds  being  locked  up  fe^ 
curely  in  its  bofom^  to  vegeute  in  abundance  after 
the  firft  fpring-ftirring;  inftead  of  being  expofed 
by  the  tilth,  to  deftru&ion,  either  from  the  winter- 
frofts,  or  having  vegetated,  to  be  fmothered  by  the 
fpring^culture.  Lands,  winter-fallowed  early,  and 
harrowed  fine,  will  produce  a  crop  of  weed^  to  be 
fmothered  by  the  plough  before  the  frofi;  fets  in. 

The  Fold,  may  ftill  go  on,  through  this,  and  the 
enfuing  month,  wherever  its  fervices  are  moQ.  in  re- 
queft. 
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OCTOBER. 

J^iggifig  and  ploughing  uft  the  Root  Cro/is — Hiring  Ser^ 
vants — Finrjh  /owing  Tares — Planting  Mazagan 
Beans — FaUows — Commencement  of  the  Straw-  Yard 
—  Fatting  Beajis  —  Hogs — Sheep  —  Cows  —  The 
Teams — Brood  Mares — Sick  Horfes — Plant  Fruit 
Trees  and  Quicks. 

ROOT-CROPS.— Pot A+oHs,  Carrots,  Mad- 
der, and  Liquorice. — It  is  very  common  to 
leave  Potatoes  and  Carrots  in  the  ground,  until 
very  late,  and  the  latter  even  until  the  fpring,  digg- 
ing them  as  wanted:  but  this  is  upon ,  favourable 
foils,  which  may  be  trodden  at  any  time  of  the  year; 
yet  even  on  thofe,  it  is  hazarding  the  crop.  As  to 
the  culture  of  thefe  roots,  on  ftiff  foils,  nothing  can 
be  more  imprudent  than  to  leave  them  abroad  late^ 
when  they  will  be  mod  probably  taken  up,  all  mud 
and  puddle,with  fcarcely  a  profpeft  of  getting  them 
fufficiently  dry  to  ftorc  infafety ;  hence  they  ought 
always  to  come  in  with,  the  bean-*harveft,  or  the 
inftant,  if  poffible,  that  they  have  airrived  at  per- 
fedion,  which  is  known  by  the  decay  of  the  haulm 
and  tops. 

It  is  by  no  means  improper,  and  by  much  the 
rood  expeditious  method,  to  plow  up  potatoes;  the 
few  that  are  hurt  may  be  ufed  firft,  and  thofe  left 
after  the  harrows,  will  be  rooted  up  by  the  pigs, 
Neverthelefs  in  my  own  praSice,  I  always  take 
them  up  with  the  fpade  and  three-prong-fork,  the 
fame  as  carrots. 

«    Carrots, 
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Carrots,  are  often  ploughed  up,  where  they 
are  not  cultivated  with  that  nicety  the  crop  re- 
quires, the  ground  perhaps  being  left  hard  and 
almoft  as  full  of  weeds  as  roots.  I  have  often  heard 
of  fuch  inattentive  pradice,  under  which,  I  Ihould 
think  this  crop  can  fcarcely  be  an  objeEk«  Car- 
rots fliould  be  taken  up  carefully  with  the  fpade,  or 
fork^  and  fpread  in  the  field  to  dry,  if  needful ; 
but  if  the  land  be  in  fine  dry  order,  the  roots  had 
better  be  taken  home,  and  spread  in  a  barn  or  out-» 
house,  where  the  tops  being  cut  off,  and  thrown  ta 
the  pigs,  the  Carrots  will  foon  become  in  pr<^er 
order  to  (lore. 

Madder  aud  Liquorice,  are  generally  take» 
up  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  as  already  noted 
in  the  account  of  their  culture. 

Hiring  Servants.— Old  Michadmas,  is  the 
ufual  time  for  hiring  Servants,  throughout  the 
country;  but  I  tnuft  atknowlbdge  fasyfelf  entirely^ 
of  Mr.  Marflial's  opinion,  that  it  is  one  of  thofe 
cuftoms,  which  ought  by  all  meatis  to  be  changed 
for  a  better,  Michaelntas  brings  with  it  a  grial 
preflure  bf  bufinefs^  of  ev^ry  defer iption,  and  to 
be  looking  after  fervants  at  that  time,  qr  even  to 
admit  new  ones  entirely  unacquainted  with  your  pe^ 
culiar  methods  and  management,  is  extremely  incorn 
vcnient.  Old  Chriftmas,  as  of  more  leifur^s  would 
furely  be  a  more  proper  period  for  this  affair. 

As  to  farming  fervants,  the  beft  counfel  I  am 
able  to  give  is,  for  an  employer  to  receive  no 
known  thief  or  idler,  to  give  the  greateft  ppffibie 
encouragement,  to  overlook  trifles,  and  to  truft 
implicitly  to  no  man's  boncfty  or  induftry,  but  to 

put 
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put  both  to  the  fevereft  ted ;  fo  Ihall  be  have  a 
choice  of  the  beft  labourers  in  the  country,  and 
enjoy  the  profitable  reputation  of  the  beft  roaften 
In  a  fmall  concern,  a  farmer  may  himfelf  fuperin* 
tend  his  whole  bufinefs ;  but  a  gentleman^farmer^ 
or  the  cultivator  of  an  extenfive  trad,  particularly 
if  managed  in  the  more  varied  ilyle  of  the  new  huf-* 
bandry,  will  require  a  bailiff,  and  overlookers^  io 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  bufinefs«  The  bailiff 
of  a  gentleman,  who  cultivates  a  hundred  acres  of 
]ancl>  for  his  convenience  or  amufement,  will  have 
leifure  to  work  himfelf,  which  is  impofBble,  or  ra* 
ther  totally  out  of  queftion,  with  one  who  has  ex«» 
teniive  buiinefs  to  fuperintend,  (ince  that  alone»  if 
he  be  induftrious,  will  take  up  his  whole  time,  early 
and  late.  In  very  large  bufinefs,  a  bailiff  wilt 
need  occafional  lookers  under  him.     > 

A  bailiff  ought  to  havi^  had  fome  years  expe-* 
rience  of,  at  leaft,  the  common  methods  of  bulban-* 
dry  and  gardening,  of  the  management  of  all  kinds 
of  live  flock,  and  of  buying  and  felling;  hefhouldbe 
able  to  keep  common  accounts,  in  (hort,  he  muft  be 
fomething  either  from  nature  or  habit,  above  the 
common  labourer.  But  then  he  mufl  have  a  hailijf 
over  him  j  and  fuch  muft  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
bufinefs,  unlefs  he  rather  choofe  to  rifle  the  confe- 
quence. 

As  to  entrufting  thefe  upper  fervants  with  buy- 
ing  and  felling  corn  and  cattle,  I  would  advife  no 
peKons  to  do  it,  except  indeed  thofe  whofe  fitua* 
tion  is  fo  elevated,  that  fuch  engagements  might  be 
thought  inconvenient  and  improper :  ftill,  it  is  no 
derogation  from  the  honour  of  a  Prince,tobe  well 

informed 
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informed  of  market-prices,  and  to  be  able,  by  in- 
fpeftion,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  worth  of  cattle. 
I  dwell  a  moment  on  this  head,  becaufe   I  have 
feen  too  much,  both  of  the  grofg  ignorance,  and 
iniquitous    collufioh    of    bailiffs   and    managers, 
in  bargaining.     It  is    a  common   faying,    "  Oh  I 
your  matter  is  a  gentleman,  he  don't  want  to  get 
money,  but  we  mutt  live.**    Indeed  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  gentlemen  fo  often  farm  their  own  eftates  to 
lofs,  confidering  the  fotiifli,  ignorant,  and  knavifli 
inftruments  which   they  employ,  under  the  name 
of  bailiffs.     I  have  a  farm   now  in  my  view,  of 
about  one  hundred   and   feventy  acres  of  rough 
land,  which   the   owner  has   kept  in    hand   fome 
years,  to  the  lofs,  as  I  am  convinced,  of  a  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  at  leaft,  exclufive  of  the  rent 
which  might  be  obtained.     The  bailiff*,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  fats  poultry  for  market,  with  the  view 
of  profit,  and  ^hen  he  attends  to  fell  them,  often 
gets  fo  drunk,  as  .to  be  unable  to  return  until  the 
following  day ;  in  the  mean  time  the  fences  upon 
the  farm  are  fo  bad,  that  the  few  cattle  and  pigs 
upon  it,  are  a  perfeft  nuifance  to  the  neighbours. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  veft  a  bailiff  with  full 
power  of  difcharging  the  fervants  and  labourers ; 
the  propriety  of  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  dif- 
pute.  Inverted  with  fuch  a  power,  there  is  no 
check  upon  his  condud;  whereas,  were  this  par- 
ticular made  matter  of  reference  to  the  princijwl, 
all  neceffary  information  on  both  fides  would  conob 
out. 

One  of  the  firft  qualifications  of  a  bailiff  is,  to 
have  a  mind  perfeftly  indifferent  to  all  prejudice 
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in  favour  of  the  bid  fyftem  of  hufbandiy;  and 
where  things  are  upon  an  extenfive  or  improving 
fcaie,  it  ought  to  be  an  invariable  n\axim  to  receive 
no  fervant  or  labourer,  \vho  will  not  poGtivelf 
agtee  to  follow  direftions,  in  default  of  which,  he 
ought  inftantly  to  be  .taken  before  a  jufticc  of  the 
peace.  -  I  have  known  feveral  inftances  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  ploughmen,  not  to  work  with- 
out their  accuftomed  number  of  horfes. 

Sowing  Tares. — ^Winter-Tares  are.  fown  a$ 
Ute  as  the  end  of  this  month,  but  I  ftiould  think 
with  but  an  indifferent  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  on  any 
foil  ;  if  mixed  with  rye,  or  fome  kind  of  corn  for 
their  fupport,  it  is  probable  they  cannot  be  fowed 
too  early. 

Mazagan-Beans. —  I  am  not  aware  of  much 
benefit  from  the  culture  of  thefe.  They  are  not 
of  advantageous  home*ufe,  and  I  have  known 
them  extremely  unfaleable,  when  other  beans  have 
been  much  in  requeft.  The  land  had  probably 
better  lie  until  January,  or  February,  for  a  crop- of 
common  beans.  I  wi(h  to  fpeak,  however,  under 
correBion.  As  to  the  hufbandry  of  Mazagan,  it  is 
the  fame  as  of  other  beans  precifely.  Get  the 
land  fine,  throw  it  upon  ridges,  and  drill,  or 
dibble  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  your  own  dif- 
tance.  ' 

Fallowing  fhould  go  on  brifkly,  during  this 
month,  according  to  the  direftions  often  repeated. 

Commencement  or  the  Straw-Yard. — Ear- 
lier, or  later;  in  this  month,  according  to  the  wea- 
ther, all  the  cattle  upon  the  farm  mud  be  taken 
into  winter-quarters ;  for  in  that  feafon,  they  not 
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only  damage  themfelve8»  but  the  land^  feoces,  and 
woods.      Under   the   chilling  rigours   of  winter, 
cattle  require  both  (belter  and  dry  fodder.     We 
will  proceed  upon  the  fuppofidon^  that  every  lei- 
fure^opportunity,   fince    clearing    of   last   yearns 
ftraw^yardf  has  been  embraced,  to  cart  and  fpread 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  virgin-earth, 
chalk,  rubbiih  of  any  kind,  turf,  marie,  clay,  or 
fand.  Sec.  as  a  needful  foundation  for  the  prefept. 
Upon  this  bafe,  the  wade-fodder  rouft  be  fpread, 
and  cotiftantly  renewed,  that  the  cattle  may  always 
.    lie  dry ;  and  Ihould  there  be  a  fufpicion  ariling 
from  a  good  fore-reckoning,  that  the  litter  will  not 
laft  through  the  feafon,  no  part  of  farming  will 
pay  better,  than  to  purchafe ;  which  ought  to  be 
done  at  firft,  and  whilft  it  may  be  had. 

There  is  a  piece  of  advice,  which  Mr.  Young 
gave  many  years  ago,  and  which  at  firft  (truck  me, 
as  of  the  higbeft  importance  to  a  farmer  upon  the 
new  fyftem.    A  cheap  and  commodious  method,  I 
mean,  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  farm-«yard; 
for  without  convenience  in  that  refpe£i,  to  the 
utmoft  needful  extent,  all  a  man's  refolves  at  im« 
provement  are  mere  air.     No  po(fible  application 
of  the  ground, near  home,  can  be  fo  advantageous, 
as  this :  and  if  the  landlord  will  not,  it  will  an- 
fwer  the  tenant's  purpofe,  to  make   the  addition 
himfelf^  and  he  may  do  it  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pence.     Let  the  ground  be  marked  out  on  the  moft 
convenient  (ide  of  the  homedall,  and  inclofed  with 
a  (lack-wall   of  long   draw,  dabble,  rape-h^ulmi 
fern,  furze,  Sec.  about  a  •  yard   thick,  and  eight 
feet  high.     For  fccurity,  it  had  better  be  defended 

by 
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by  pofts  and  rails,  and  every  fmall  breach  ought 
inftancly  to  be  repaired.  Slight  iheds  might  be 
run  up,  if  needful,  againft  the  back  of  the  builds 
ings,  or  even  in  ajiy  part  of  the  inclofure.  ThuS| 
^varm  and  convenient  yard-room  may  always  be 
obtained,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
ftock,  and  the  (lock  kept  in  that  necefiary  Hate  of 
reparation,  preventive  of  confufion,  and  of  thofe 
many  accidents  which  daily  occur. 

Fatting  Bkasts,  upon  carrots,  cabbages,  tur« 
nips,  or  hay,  may  be  fed  in  ftalls,  or  what  i  prefer, 
in  cribs  in  the  yard,  with  a  flied  for  them  to  retire 
at  liberty.  Being  kept  at  large,  they  will  after-* 
wards  travel  better^  a  great  confideration  where  ' 
the  market  is  distant*  Sufficietit  litter  itiuft  be 
allowed  to  keep  them  always  clean.  The  ftore^ 
cattle,  in^caWers,  Sec.  will  follow  the  fat,  picking 
up  their  refufe. 

Hogs,  littered  in  their  ftyes,  or  not,  according 
to  the  demand  for  draw,  and  the  condition  of  the 
animals,  Ihould  be  put  up  in  time  to  be  ripe  in 
February.  Corn-^fed,  any  fize  will  be  fat  in  four 
months.  The  ftpres  and  breeding^fows,  having 
gleaned  their  malt  and  acorn*harveft,  will  now  at« 
tend  the  barmdoors,  and  gather  all  the  refufe  of 
the  fold. 

Sheep,  may  be  yet  folded.  Breeding  ewes, 
and  fatting  wethers,  (fuch  are  at  this  feafon  to  be 
found  at  market)  muft  be  kept  upon  the  farmers 
beft  produds,  already  mentioned.  This  fpecies 
of  ftock  is  almoft  always  winter^fed  abroad,  in  our 
country,  a  fyflem  in  my  opinion  extremely  difadi* 
vatitageousi  of  which  more  bye*and<«>bye. 

Cows, 
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Cows,  are  now  brought  tiome^  full  of  good  fuc- 
culent  fumnier<-keep»  to  fuffer  the  unprofitable  re- 
verfe  of  having  their  ftrength  an^  juices  exbaufted, 
by  being  fed>  or  rather  ftarved  all  winter,  upoa 
dry  and  faplefs  ftraw.  This,  I  conceive,  is,  to  imi- 
tate the  natural  order  of  the  feafons,  rather  too 
clofely ;  they  who  grudge  a  milch*beaft  nourifhing 
keep,  defer ve  no  milk« 

The. Teams,  having  been  well  foiled  all  the 
fummer-feafon,  mufl  be  fed  throughout  winter, 
upon  good  hay  and  corn,  receiving  the  beft  flable* 
attention,  in  order  to  enable  thetn  not  only  to  en* 
dure  conflant  labour,  at  the  prefent  time,  but  to 
continue  it  a  fair  number  of  years.  I  am  fpeak* 
ing  of  horfes.  It  is  the  cuftoni  in  fome  parts,  and 
indeed  highly  recommended,  to  feed  thefe  entirely 
with  carrots ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  have  always 
founds  that  the  mod  profitable  expenditure  of  roots, 
is  to  beftow  them  upon  animals  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  labour;  and  few  cattle-farms  produce 
more  of  that  fpecies  of  provifion,  than  thofe  will, 
confume,  and  in  fa6l  demand.  We  have  forae 
people  oeconomtcally-mad  enough,  to  force  their 
labouring  horfes  to  eat  raw  potatoes,  and  even,  if 
I  am  not  mis-informed,  with  ftraw-fauce  only ! 

Brood  Mares. — When  good  ftock  is  defired^ 
thefe  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  low.  They  (hould 
He  dry  at  ftraw,  receiving  a  daily  portion  of  hay 
•and  carrots.  A  little  corn  is  dill  better.  If  they 
are  worked,  it  ought  to  be  in  moderation,  and  not 
too  near  their  time  ;  indeed  as  to  cart  mares,  they 
are  much  better  for  moderate  labour,  provided 
they  arc  rewarded  for  it,  with  the  full  keep  of  the 
ftable.  Sick 
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Sick  Hor^es.-^SucH  as  are  sick,  or  debilitated 
from  cxceffive  labour,  arc  recovered  at  no  time 
and  place,  >vith  more  advantage  and  certainty, 
than  in  the  ftraw-yard,  if  welUied  and  properly 
attended.  Carrots  and  lucern  hay,  are  grand  fpe* 
<ifics  in  this  cafe. 

Fruit  Trees,  Quicks,  Plantations,  demand 
cheir  portion  of  the  autumnal  labours  of  the  culti- 
vator. 


NOVEMBER. 


Peaft — Failows — Fold — Thr opting — The  Ttams — Li- 
veiling  Bajlures — Irrigation^  or  Flooding  Meadcws — 
Draining — Fencing — IVood. 

HOG-PEASE,  .as  before  ftated,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  fpring-.culture  of  that  article, 
will  endure  the  frofts  uninjured,  and  produce  an 
early  crop  in  fome  foils,  in  others,  not  perhaps  fo 
early  as  the  forward  fpring-peafe.  They  are  re- 
commended to  be  broad*caft,  four  or  five  bulhels 
upon  an  acre,  but  I  prefer  drilling  or  dibbling,  for 
as  the  haulm  of  this  fort  is  generally  great,  it  vill 
foon  touch  in  the  rows,  and  completely  (hade  the 
land.  This  late  feafon  of  fowing  them  is  fuitable 
only  to  light  dry  foils. 

Fallows, — On  good  found  dry  land,  or  fand, 
the  plough  may  be  kept  going  this  month,  and 

even 
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even  until  Chriftmas ;  but  on  clays,  and  wet  clayey 
loams,  it  can  feldoni  venture,  with  propriety,  later 
than  0£tober :  on  thefe  therefore,  we  will  now 
(uppofe  the  wimer4allows  completed,  and  the 
lands,  laid  up,  round  and  dry,  in  order  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  winter's  froft.  Suck  laad  as  is 
intended  for  root-crops,  will  of  courfe  have  been 
trenclv-pioughed  to  the  required  depth,  and  leftoB 
the  proper  ridge,  with  a  fufficient  number  of  wdU 
placed  water-furrows.  Thofe  laft  require  conftant 
infpeftion,  and  immediate  repair,  when  neceffary, 
that  no  furface- water  be  ever  fuffered  to  lodge 
upon  the  land* 

Fold. — On  a  dry,  fandy  or  chalky  foil,  the  Fold 
may  go  on  throughout  the  winter,  bating  fevere 
frofts.  On  a  poachy  foil,  this  is  impradicable, 
nor  did  I  ever  fee  the  advantage  of  keq>ifig  this 
ftock  to  (hift  abroad  on  fuch  land ;  comparatively 
I  mean  with  better  methods.  F^>ldtng  is  farely  of 
the  greateft  benefit  to  fuch  paftures  as  will  carry 
the  flieep,  not  only  enriching  them  in  the  mot  ad- 
vantageous method,  but  farther  improving  ihem 
by  treading  and  deftroying  the  vnofc,  with  which 
old  meadow  is  fo  liable  to  be  over-run. 

Thrashihg.-— Where  a  large  ftock  of  cattleis 
kept,  thrafliing  can  at  fio  rate  be  delayed  very 
long  after  harveft,  a«  the  flock  of  old  ilraw  will 
fddom  over-run,  and,  beJkies,  new  muft  be  had 
in  plenty  as  freft  provender.  Very  different  faral- 
ing  this  from  the  old  fyftem,  under  whidh  I  liave 
feen  fuch  mountains  of  ftraw,  tliat  it  pjerfoSfrly  ob- 
fcured  the  view,  and  it  wa«  a  Iktle  Alpine  expe- 
dition, to  climb  acrofs  the  farmer's  yard  i 

The 
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The  Teams. — Becaufe  all  the  fallows  may  now 
be  (inilhed^  is  a  very  poor  rearon  that  the  Teams 
fhould  (land  idle.  It  is  of  the  very  effence  of  the 
pra£tical  oeconomy  of  a  farm,  to  execute  the  irre- 
gular buGnefs  at  thofe  leifure  intervals,  which  oc- 
cur in  almoft  every  feafon,  and  by  altenttvely  cm- 
bracing  thofe,  nothing,  even  to  that  which  may 
feem  trifling  and  mtnm^,  need  be  negleded.  There 
is  a  time  for  all  tMngs,  to  thofe  who  poffefs  fore- 
fight,  and  the  means  !  Digging,  carting  of  earth, 
chalk,  or  manures  of  any  kind,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  (bould  have  its  due  Aare  of  atten- 
lion  this  month,  that  the  (lock  of  fuch  necefajy 
materials  may  be  always  kept  complete.  Dreffing 
grafs-Iands  with  compoft  may  dill  go  on^  carts 
with  broad^wheels  being  employed,  that  will  n9t 
damage  the  fward. 

Levelling  Pastures. — The  cattle  being  now 
fecure  in  winter-quarters  at  the  homefiall^  and  the 
grafsJands  free,  this  is  a  proper  time  to  commence 
any  requifite  improvement:  that  of  cutting  ant- 
hills and  levelling  the  furface  as  before  defcribe^, 
is  an  improvement  of  great  confequcQce  to  thofe 
who  know  the  v^loe  of  grafs  and  hay.  The  par- 
ings being  left  to  be  pulverized  by  the  ftoft,  may 
be  fpread  over  the  land  with  the  frefli  drefling. 

Flooding  Meadows. — This  moft  beneficial 
operation  fuperior  in  efire6l  to  the  richefl  coat  o/ 
xianure,  may  now  commence,  on  grounds  whidl[i 
lie  convenient  for  the  purpofe.  The  reader  is  rcr 
ferred  to  the  word  Irrigation,  in  the  Index* 

Draining— .Fences — Woods,  and  Timber-^ 
Set  Index. 

DECEMBER. 


C    t"    ] 


DECEMBER. 

Break'Ufi  Old  Lays —  ThrAJhing —  The-  Team — Cattle — r 
Hedging  and  Ditching — Manuring — Conclufim  of  the 
Yeary  wit  A  a  Genera/  Survey  and  correR  Accouni  of 
the  Stocky  and  Property  of  aU  Kinds,  upon  the 
Farm. 

BREAKING-UP  OLD  LAYS As  old  fward 
cuts  eafieft  and  beft,  when  the  ftaple  is  (baked 
through  with  moifture,  the  latter  part  of  the  au-  ' 
tumnal  quarter  is  a  fit  feafon  for  breaking  it  up* 
The  breaking  up  old  worn-out  meadow,  is  one  of 
the  moft  profitable  operations  within  the  circle  of 
agricultural  praSice,  and  fhould  never  be  whh-   " 
held  by  a  landlord^  from  'an  intelligent  and  able 
tenant.     It  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  this  pra&ice 
attended  with   immediate    benefit   to  the   tenant 
folely,  (ince  under  proper  regulation  a  lafting  im- 
provement is  alfo  infured  to  the  land.     Old  feed- 
ing  grounds,  which  have  been  neglefted  for  a  long 
feries  of  years  until   they  become  covered  with 
mole-cafts^  ant-hills,  and  mofs,  and   of  which  the 
far  greater  part  out  of  a  poor  produce,  is  bad  herb-, 
age,  wpeds,  and  trumpery ;    or  mowing,  grounds 
fiarved,  hide-bound,  matted  at  the  root,  and  tired 
out  with  the  fcythe,  canno otherwife.be  efiedually  - 
reclaimed,  than  by  the  loofening  operation  of  the  . 
plough,  and  the  confequent  expofure  of  the  lieart  . 
of  the  foil,  to  the  purifying  influence  of  the  air. 

Trench- 
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Trench-ploughing  is  moft  effediial  in  this  cafe^ 
and  the  fod  being  buried,  a  bed  of  mould  is  led 
for  any  crop  which  may  be  chofen,  biit  this  fhould 
ever  be  a  hoeing^crc^,  even  if  oats ;  or  one  great 
obje£i  in  the  change,  that  of  a  clean  tilth,  will  be 
loft.  It  muft  be  remembered,  however,  there  is  a 
very  ftrong  objedion  to  the  fowing  a  frefli  crop 
over  the  buried  net-work  of  the  roots  of  weeds 
and  grafles,.  which,  infiead  of  rotting  and  turning 
to  manure,  according  to  expeQation,  may  lie  years 
in  the  foil,  throwing  up  a  conftant  and  gradual 
produce  of  grafs  and  rubbiih ;  on  this  material  ac« 
count  the  operation  of  breaking  up  turf,  feeois 
incomplete,  without  burning  the  roots.  It  may  be 
done,  however,  at  any  convenient  time,  even  after 
taking  a  crop ;  peafe,  for  inftance,  which  being 
cleared  off,  the  land  may  be  dragged  and  couched, 
^nd  the  rubbiih  burned,  in  good  time  for  fowing  it 
with  wheat. 

Thrashing.-— In  the  difpenfing  of  ftraw,  it  i« 
moft  prudent  to  begin  at  firft  of  all,  with  the  beft, 
for  inftance,  the  oat  and  barley  ftover,  which  is 
moft  tender,  and  ougii  at  leaft,  to  be  well  mixed 
with  clover,  becaufe  the  cattle  have  juft  come 
from  fucculent  food ;  this  regimen  being  con- 
tinued awbile,  proceed  by  degrees  to  the  wheat 
and  bean  ftraw,  having  care,  fo  to  manage,  as  tq 
be  provided  with  plenty  of  the  beft  provender  for 
the  laft  and  moft  pinching  part  of  the  feafon.  On 
a  fa^  provided  with  proper  and  convenient  ftow- 
age,  the  corn  may  be  houfed,  or  packed,  in  fuch 
fort,  that  any  part,  or  fpecies  of  it,  in  requeft, 
may  be  immediately  commanded. 

X  Th* 
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'  The  Team. — Various  ufcful  jobs  may  be  found, 
on  which  to  emjdoy  the  Teams,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month ;  the  latter  end  Teems  appropriated^ 
by  univcrfal  confent,  to  reft,  during  which^  the 
moft  neceflary  buiinefs  of  thorough  infpeAioh, 
may  be  conveniently  purfued. 

Cattle.— The  ewes  with  lamb  will  now  require 
good  attention, and  good  nourifliing  keep,  that  tbejr 
may  be  in  heart  to  fuckle  their  lambs;  nor  is  there 
a  more  unprofitable  praftice,  than  keeping  breed- 
ing animals  in  a  poor  and  lowdate,  fince,  grant- 
ing the  young  to  be  brought  forth  of  the  full  iize, 
and  in  good  health,  of  which  there  is  yet  great 
rilk,  the  dams  will  fail  of  ftrength  to  fupport  their 
growth,  and  very  often  even  to  bring  them  forth. 
/  Whatever   courfe  may  be  taken  with  the  ftorer 
\{lock,   neither  the   ewes,   nor  the    fatting  Iheep, 
/  fhould  ever  be  expofed  to  the  ftorms,  deep  fnows, 
\  and  extreme  cold  of  winter.     They  fliould  have 
/  the  benefit  of  at  leail  fome  kind  of  ihelter ;  for  it 
\  muft  be  remembered,  that  good  keep  lofes  half  its 
J  efficacy,  unlefs  aided   by  the  genial   comfort   of 
(  warmth. 

Fatting  Oxts  and  Hogs. — This  is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  feafon  for  fatting  thofe  animals;  fliouId 
any  of  the  former  be  now  ready,  if  the  heads  of 
them,  they  may  find  a  good  market,  fince  large 
beafts  are  always  in  requeft  againft  Chrifhnas^ 
The  f4iting-ftock,  in  general,- muft  be  ferved  with 
a  conftant,  unvarying  atiention,  or  the  feeder,  in 
the  end,  will  come  fadly  Jhort  of  his  expeded 
profit. 

Heoginc 
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Hedgino.ano  Ditching* — This  is  an  employ- 
ment proper  for  the  feafon.  It  affords  fupport  to 
4bofe  labourers,  without  whofe  conftant  and  regu- 
lar affiftance  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry  cannot  be 
carried  on^  and  being  mindfully  attended*  at  every 
leifure  opportunity,  the  fences  on  the  farm^  will 
be,  in  procefs  of  time,  in  the  moft  perfed  (late. 
Mr.  Young  advifes  to  get  the  fences  of  a  farm  into 
good  order,  in  the  three  firft  winters  of  the  leafe; 
and  afterwards  to  divide  them  into  twelve  parts, 
and  to  do  one  every  year,  which  will  bring  the . 
whole  to  regular  cuttings.  Truly  valuable  advice, 
yrhich  deferves  the  attention  of  every  farmer. 

Manuring. — I  think  the  manuring  of  grafs- 
land  fhould  be  fini/hed  before  the  froft,  that  there 
may  be  a  chance  for  the  manure  to  get  beneath 
the  furface.  As  to  thofe  fallows  which  have  not 
been  dreffed,  frofty  weather  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  carting  dung  upon  the  land,  where  it 
may  be  left  in  heaps  until  the  fpring  tillage;  for 
dung  ought  never  to  be  left,  for  any  length  of  time, 
fpriead  upon  the  furface,  either  in  winter  or  fum- 
mer,  (ince  much  of  its  virtue  is,  in  that  ftate,  dif- 
fipated  and  loft  to  the  land;  nor  is  there  any  other 
ufe,  than  faving  time,  in  this  winter-cartage  of 
dung,  to  be  left  on  the  furface  of  fallows. 

Conclusion  of' the  year,  with  general  ac-  ^ 
COUNT  of  Stock. — Every  farmer,  who  defires  to 
know  correftly  to  what  fort  of  purpofe  he  does 
bis  bufinefs,  fhould  provide  himfelf  with  a  book, 
which  he  may  call  his  General  Stock-Book; 
and  in  this  book,  he  fhould  now  regifter  the  refult 
i>f  a  general  furvey  of  the  condition  and  worth  of 

12  his 
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his  whole  ftock  and  property,  of  his  debts,  and  liis 
credits.  Having  fuch  a  book  to  refer  to,  at  all 
tines,  and  on  all  occafions,  will  afford  an  unfpeak* 
able  (atisfa&ion  to  his  mind,  nor  ought  he  to  en- 
joy the  feftivities  of  the  feafon,  until  he  fhall  have 
completed  his  furvey.  Let  him,  in  the  firft  place» 
order  in  all  his  tradefmen's  bills ;  in  the  mean 
time,  he  may  take  an  examination  and  account 
(flight  as  he  pleafes)  of  his  houfehold  goods;  then 
<a  very  particular  one  of  his  horfes,  cattle,  and 
#  poultry,  corn  in  ftraw,  or  thraffaed;  bay  and  fod*^ 
ider,  wood,  manure,  growing  crops,  and  fallows^ 
waggons,  carts,  ploughs,  facks,  and  implements  of 
Tvefry  kind;  finifliing  with  the  ftate  of  his  fences, 
^tes,  drains.  Sec.  and  an  eftimate  of  the  necellkry 
repairs  on  all  fides.  Memorandums  being  made 
upon  wafte  paper,  the  particulars  may  be  after- 
'wards  copied  into  the  Stock-Book,  widi  whatever 
degree  of  minutenefs  ihall  be  judged  neceffary. 
After  this  general  regifter,  a  ly  and  O  account, 
may  be  drawn  out,  the  balance  of  which  wiH  ex-^ 
aftly  (hew  the  prefent  worth  of  the  farmer's  eftate* 
The  form  of  the  account  is  as  under : 

Stock,  ly.  Contra,  C\ 

^  Oh  the  D'  fide  muft  be  entered  all  the  farmer 
owes,  beginning  with  rent,  tythe,  and  taxes ;  on 
the  Contra,  or  contrary  fide,  all  he  poffeffes,  and 
all  which  is  owing  to  him.  He  muft  rate  every 
thing  at  what  he  judges  the  fair  prefent  worth, 
was  it  then  to  be  fold ;  manure  and  tillage  per- 
Sotrmed,  muft  be  valued  at  the  common  rate  of  the 
country;  corn  unthraflied.  Sec.  he  muft  take  by 
eftimation.  With 
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With  refped  to  a  general  fyftem  of  accountet 
upon  a  farm,  fpeaking  to  well-informed  people,  *Ij^ 
vitbout  fcruple,  recommend  the  Italian  method,  a, 
beautiful  fyftem  of  arithmetical  philofophy,  whicK 
£Jls  the  mind  with  the  fatisfaQion  of  certainty,  and 
may  be  extended  to  every  concern  of  life :  but 
this  method  is  out  of  queftion  with  common  far* 
mers,  to  whom  common  accounts  are  more  futta^i- 
ble,  and  may  be  rendered  perfeflly  fufficient*  A 
farmer  fliould  keep  a  day*book  and  ledger ;  the 
firft,  becaufe  memorandums  are  fo  neceflary  in, 
bis  bufinefs  ;  and  he  need  not  be  over  ftudidus  o( 
forms,  entering  down  in  his  day-book  whatever  ht 
may  tbink  needful  to  remember,  with  the  day  of 
|he  moQth*  Every  praBical  man  kl^PWis  the  acci^ 
^eiits  that  fo  frequently  happen,  from  wsmt  of 
tiniely  qare  of  animals  about  to  bring  forth ;  by 
CQnfequQnce,  the  date  of  their  being  put  to  thc^ 
fickle  ihoiild  be  corredly  taken  down  ;  it  is  alfo  of* 
the  greateft  ufe^  to.  keep  an  account  of  the  dates 
of  every  /owing,  and  indeed  of  all  the  various 
trajnfa&ionsi  qf  tillage.  Common  accountants  are 
apt  to  be  frightened  at  the  very  idea  of  the  trou^  v 
ble  of  Italian  book-keeping  $  but  there  is  a  ufeful 
kind  of  half-metho(l,  unattended  either  with  in-» 
tjricacy,  or  trouble.  It  is  merely  to  erefl  what  are 
called  Stocks-accounts,  in  a  Ledger,  witl^^Qut  any  of 
the  ufual  conne&ions  by  reference.  Thus,  if  a 
farmer  defires  to  be  very  correft  in  his  calcula* 
lions  of  the  profit,  or  lofs,  upon  a  lot  of  flailed 
oxen,  for  inftance,  or  the  crop  of  any  particular 
fields  his  readieft  method  is,  to  make  aa  account, 
for  either  tjic  ooc  or  the  other,  ^n  his  Ledger/ 

D' 
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D  and  C.  On  the  D'  fide  let  him  placcihe  coft, 
including  every  minute  particular ;  on  the  C\  the 
returns;  in  courfc,  on  fale  of  the  articles,  the  ac- 
count is  clofed,  and  the  balance  demonftrates  the 
profit,  or  lofs.  This  will  be  found  a  much  more 
certain  future  guide,  than  the  bed  memory* 

I  am  well  aware,  what  an  alarm  this  recommen- 
dation of  accounts  will  give  to  the  indolence  of 
many^  perhaps  of  moft  farmers.  I  have  done — but 
with  this  obfervation,  that  the  regular  taking  ftock 
every  year,  and  the  keeping  fair  accounts,  is,  on 
calculation,  attended  even  with  lefs  trouble  than 
the  everlafting  puzzle,  confufion,  blindfoldednefs, 
and  lofs,  of  heedlefs  negligence.  Regular  ac- 
counts and  annual  valuation,  will  not  only  afford 
a  man  an  exa&  knowledge  of  his  real  fituation,  but 
wonderfully  improve  and  iharpen  his  judgment, 
on  the  real  worth  of  all  thofe  articles  in  which  be 
deals ;  and  in  the  neceffary  contemplation  of  the 
final  accident,  he  will  have  the  fatisfadion  to  re- 
fle£l,  that  all  (lands  fair  for  the  benefit  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  as  little  liable  as  poffible  to  lofs  or  dif- 
pute. 

Insurance  againft  accidents  by  fire,  (hould  ne- 
ver be  negleded,  or  poftponed  an  hour,  in  a  fitua- 
tion like  a  farm,  furrounded  as  the  Homeflead  is 
with  combuftible  matter. 
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ON  this  Head  the  moft  ftriking  CooGderatioBS 
are  thofe  which  follow :  Thai  the  Cefdtal  he 
fully  equal  to  the  extent  t^  the  undertaking — The  Term 
ef  the  Leafe  of  J^ficktU  Jutngth  to  enjkre  the  Safety  ef 
the  Freperty  to  he  expended  in  Imprwemmts-^The  Rm 
Cufiomary,  or  the  frojpefi  of  Reimburfement  for  Ad- 
vance, reafonable — The  Nature  of  the  Covenants — The 
StiHe  of  the  Poor-RateSy  and  the  Ufage  refpeEting  Tythes 
— The  Condition  of  the  Land,  and  Quantity  of  under* 
dratningynecejary — Of  the  Fences — Of  the /Food,  Water ^ 
the  HomeftaUy  and  Dwelling^^Fields  joining  or  inter-* 
mixed  with  other  Property-^Common  Paths-^State  of 
the  adjacent  Roads^-Quantity  of  Acres,  whether  accu^ 
rately  meafured,  or  computed-r  Danger  from  Floods-^ 
Whether  the  Farm,  or  neighbouring  Wafies,  afford  anf 
Article  of  Manure — The  Extent  and  prohable  Ufeof 
Commonage — The  Number  and  Di/lance  of  Market 
Towns — The  Rufinefs  proper  or  ufual  to  the. Farm,  or 
Country,  whether  fuch  as  the' Farmer  has  been  Bred  to, 
«r  whether  it  will  prt^tahly  admit  of  being  changed 
^'—Lafily,  the  HeakUnefs  of  the  Situation,  and  whether 
its  general  AfpeS  be  that,  under  which  a  man  could  com- 
fortably Jpend  his  Life. 

It 
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It  can  obvioufly  very   feldom  happen,   that   a 
tenant  in  want  of  a  farm»  can  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  chufing  precifely  that  kind  of  foil  and  fitua- 
tion  which  may  be  deemed  the  mod  advantageous  ; 
in  general,  he  muft  content  himfelf  with  fuch  as 
chance  to  be  unoccupied,  and  thefe  chances,  in ' 
fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  have  never  been,  of 
late  years,  and  (ince  the  vaft  enhancement  in  price 
of  all  the  fruits  of   the    earth,  very  numerous. 
But  the   fuperior  advantages  of  natural   fertility, 
and  facility  of  cultivation,  are  too  plain  to  admit 
of  queftion  or   a^rgument;  and   nothing   is   more 
clear,  than  the  preference  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  good  land  at  the  advanced  price,  fince  the  cuU 
ture  of  barren  land  is  infinitely  moft  expenfive, 
and  the  rifle  of  crop  nearly  double :  and  what  is 
of  great  force,  from  the  influence  of  cuftom^  afid 
local  circumftances,  the  price  of  land  in  the  ropft 
fruitful  counties,  is  frequently  as  low  as  of  that  in 
diftriCis  of  far  inferior  fertility. 
•    An  attentive  obferver,  although  not- very  c6n- 
verfant  in  the  principles  or  practice  of  hufl>andry, 
can  fcarcely  be  deceived  as  to  the  general  natCire 
and  degree  of  goodnefs  of  foil,  upon  a  farm;  a 
comparifon  with  the  neighbouring  farms,  and  their 
average    produ3s,    will    be    a    fufficient    guide. 
Wherever  is   found  confiderable  depth  of  mixed 
foil,  even  if  natural  fertility  be  deficient,  art  and 
culture  will  remedy  the  defeCk,  and  fully  reward 
the  labours   of  the   hufl>andman :    on  the   other 
hand,  the  moft  fliallow   and  ftony  lands,  from  a 
natural  richnefs  in  their  light  moulds,  may  be  won- 
derfully productive.      The  luxuriance  jand  deepi 

verdure 
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verdurq  of  the  grafs,  the  fpontaneous  growth  of 
ivhite  clover,  the  tallnefs  and  fruitful nefs  of  the 
hedge-wood,  particularly  hazel,  the  large  fize  of 
the  timber,  and  the  height  and  fubftance  of  the 
Ilraw,'  are  all  common  indications  of  a  ftrong  and 
fertile  foil :  plenty  of  weeds,  particularly  thiftles, 
although  a  popular,  I  fear,  is  but  an  equivocal 
fign,  (ince  the  moft  barren  land  will  alfo  produce 
fpontaneouily  abundant  crops  of  thefe. 
.  It  is  much  more  prudent,  for  a  farmer  to  wait, 
and  look  forward,  than  to  engage  himfelf  upon  a 
miferable  barren  traft,  where  the  certainty  or  pro- 
mifc  can  be.  of  nothing,  but  everlafting  labour  and 
expence:  fuch  muft  be  the  cafe  upon  foils  which 
are  naturally  poor,  at  the  fame  time  of  infufficient 
depth,  and  abounding  with  flint,  or  fhingle ;  upon 
iaMSmmmt  fandy  waftes,  parched  gravels,  cold^ 
acid  iron  clays,  boggy,  or  poachy  lands,  to,  or  from 
which,  tbere  is  fcarcely  accefs,  or  paflage,  during  the 
winter-months.  Some  fuch  tra£ts  we  have  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  thefe,  held  in  hand,  an  opulent  and 
well-(killed  proprietor  can  make  a  far  greater  an* 
nual  profit,  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  labour  of 
a  needy  and  miferable  tenant.  The  moft  profit* 
able  purpofes,  tb  which  thefe  eftates  can  be  de- 
voted, are  the  growth  of  wood  and  of  live-ftock. 

A  farmer,  who  aims  at  obtaining  his  profits,  with  ^ 
the  ieaft  poffible  trouble  and  rifk,  and  without  the 
burden  of  much  live-ftock,  mutt  procure  a  rich 
light-land  farm,  a  fandy  loam ;  on  fuch  a  fituation, 
with  a  moderate  capital,  and  the  example  of  his 
neighbours  before  his  eyes,  he  may  fet  himfelf 
down  in  contented  indolence,  and  yet  grow  rich. 

The 
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The  cafe  is  widely  different  with  him  who  en^ges 
with  a  ftrohg  clay^  or  rn  the  improvement  of  an 
cxhaufted^or  infertile  foil ;  this  will  find  an  ample 
field  for  the  moft  ftrenuous  exertions^  direded  by^ 
a  fair  portion  of  agricultural  fkiW,  and  ought  to 
entertain  no'  hope  of  very  confiderable  fuccefs, 
without  the  aid  of  a  full  ftock  of  cattle. 

Thefe  obfervatians  are  by  nq  means  intended  to. 
damp  the  ardour  of  afpiring  hulbandmen^  who  aim 
at  railing  a  fortune  and  a  name»  by  the  improvements 
of  low-priced  land;  for  although,  from  the  irre^ 
gularity  of  rate  per  acre  above-bintedj  the  rent  of 
land  is  feldom  the  prime  caufe  of  good  or  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  yet  cheapneOs  is  a  material  confiderationji 
when  money  is  to  be  expended  in  gradual  im«» 
provement.  A  farm  at  four  or  jive  (hillings  per 
sicre,  poffefiing  within  itfelf,  or  its  vicinity,  the  per- 
manent  means  of  amelioration,  will  turn  out  a 
mine  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  an  able  cultivator, 
who,  in  the  courfe  of  half  his  leafe,  will  bring  it 
to  a  level  of  fertility,  with  the  high-pri7e4 
lands. 

It  is  doubtlefs  a  found  general  maxim,  for  ^ 
man  to  hire  no  more  land  than  his  capital  is  amply 
fufficient  to  ftock  ;  the  difadvantages  and  dangers 
of  a  ^ant  qf  money,  in  all  concerns,  ar^  too  com- 
mon and  welUknownj^  to  be  for  a  moment  infifted 
on ;  the  farmer  had  indeed  better  be  fcmewhat 
ihort,than  burdened  with  too  large  a  trad  of  land: 
for  in  that  cafe,  if  be  be  judicious,  an4  mailer 
of  hi^  profeffion,  he  may  well  employ  his  furplus 
capital  ina  fuperior  and  garden-ftyle  of  cultiviation, 
fi9)4  a;s  a  dealer  in  live-ftpck.     But  it  is  yet  a 

gratinj[ 
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grating  thing  to  an  induftrioiu  man,  to  refufe  a 
promifing  bargain,  particularly  of  the  iow-rented 
kind,  on  account  of  its  extent,  the  very  confidera- 
tion  which  mud  animate  his  hopes  ;  and  when 
fuch  a  one  has  made  the  leap,  inftead  of  the  com- 
mon method  of  aiming  at  the  culture  of  the  whole 
in  a  flovenly,  infufficient,  and  unprofitable  manner, 
it  would  probably  be  much  the  fafeft  plan,  to  crop . 
only  fuch  a  portion  of  the  farm,  as  his  m^ans 
-would  compafs  with  good  effeB ;  feeking  but  tn 
pay  the  rent  and  live,  and  by  dint  of  frugal  and 
perfevering  induftry,  to  make  an  annual  addition, 
until,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  whole  farm  ihould  be 
in  a  flouriihing  date  of  cultivation. 

I  cannot  forbear  in  this  place,  copying  an  im^ 
portant  remark  from  Mr.  Young ;  which,  in  truth, 
1  have  repeatedly  feen  verified.  Fanners  fre* 
quently  adopt  no  other  rule  refpefting  the  rent 
Aey  will  give,  than  mere  cuftom,  nor  attend  to 
any  other  criterion  of  eftimating  the  worth  and 
qualities  of  land,  than  that  of  the  good  or  ill  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  laft  occupant ;  than  which,  there  can 
fcarcely  be  a  more  fallacious  method  of  forming  a 
judgment.  I  have  known  many  farms,  on  which 
fortunes  mighthave  been  obvioufly,  and  afterwards 
were  really' made,  lie  untenanted,  and  taken  afters- 
wards,  with  the  utmoft  apprehenfion,  purely  be- 
caufe  an  ignorant,  wretched,  and  needy  tenant  had 
failed  therein.  Many  fine  fariris  may  now  be 
pointed  out,  on  which,  at  feven  fliillings  an  afcre, 
the  old  tenants  ftarved,  and  brought  their  families 
to  thd  workhoufe:  wliilft  their  fucceflbrs  (times 
fiill  the  fame,  or  worfe)  made  their  fortunes,  hj 

being 
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being  rented  at  eighteen.  It  is  a  cruel  difgrace,. 
or  iiather  a  very  laughable  piece  of  burlefque,  for 
a  man  pretending  to  common  difcernment,  to  re- 
gulate his  judgment,  and  his  condud,  from  motives 
like  thofe.  If  fair  land  be  oflfered  at  a  fair  rent, 
it  is  well  ;  if  an  additional  rent  be  demanded,  and 
a  man,  after  the  niceft  fcrutiny,  both  aftual  and 
probable,  can  difcover  money's-worth  in  the  terms, 
he  muft  be  unwife  to  forego  the  occaiion.  Some 
1  mdlords,  from  a  magnanimous  and  princely  fpirit, 
have  fuppofed  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  raife  their 
rents  ;  and  certain  tenants  miftaking  the  nature  of 
this  bounty,  and  the  queftion  in  general,  are  ex* 
tremely  averfe  to  the  very  idea  of  any  advance, 
not  confidering  that  it  is  a  queftiOn  of  property, 
and  that  landlords  as  well  as  tenants  have  all  poffi- 
ble  right  and  reafon,  to  make  a  fair  advantage  of 
the  growing  profperity  of  the  times. 

Thofe  men  who  are  averfe  to  a  diftant  removal, 
by  which  they  might  obtain  a  far  fuperior  fituatior^, 
from  the  fingle  confideration  of  prefent  lofs  in  the 
difpofal  of  their  ftock,  do  not  well  underftand 
their  own  intereft.  A  prefent  trifling  lofs,  which 
the  farmer's  circumiiiances  can  well  bear,  ought 
not  to  weigh  againft  a  permanent  and  growing 
profit ;  this  motive,  however,  confines  many  a  far- 
mer to  a  poor  and  barren  fpot:  men  are  abfolutely 
afraid  of  fair  calculation,  as  they  often  are  of  their 
beft  ffiends. 

In  the  examination  of  a  bargain,  the  objedions 
may  be  df  a  twofold  nature;  fuch  as  may  be  held 
infuperable,  er  fuch  as  may  admit  of  compenfatfon, 
either  in  proportional  abatement  of  price,   or  in  • 

the 
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tbe  gpodneFs  of  the  profpeEk.  A»  to  the  firft,  on 
perceiving  them,  a  man  inilantly  turns  his  back  on 
the  bunnefs.  In  my  own  ideas,  tithes  taken  in 
kind;  a  number  of  common  carriage-ways,  or 
paths,  and  the  lands  interfered  by  other  property; 
far  diftant  markets,  and  roads  impaflable  in  win- 
ter, are  objedions  of  that  clafs;  and' granting  pe- 
cuniary compenfations  can  be  made,  there  can  be 
none  found  adequate  to  the  anxiety  of  mrnd, 
which  muil'  be  inevitably  fuffered  in  fuch  a  litua- 
tion.  Of  thofe  defe£is,  with  which  ia  perfon  is 
content  to  put  up,  he  ought  to  have  a  very  correal 
eftimate,  that  he  may  really  know  when  an  offer  is 
made  deferving  of  his  acceptance;  an  important 
point,  where  many  contrading  parties  fail.  £very 
praQical  man  knows,  that  in  bargaining  as  in 
angling,  there  is  a  critical  moment,  a  time  toftrike, 
which  may  never  return. 

The  heads  already  enumerated,  will  furnilh  mat- 
ter for  an  eftimate  in  writing,  taken  on  the  adual 
furvey.  Thence  will  appear  the  fums  neceflary  to 
be  expended,  and  the  dedu&ion  of  rent,  or  other 
recompence,  fuch  expenditure  will  fairly  warrant. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  enter  a  little  into  particu* 
lars,  calculated  chiefly  for  thofe,  who  poflefs  a 
capital  adequate  to  the  undertaking  in  which  they 
are  about  to  eogage.  I  pafs  over  the  dwelling  a$ 
a  mere  ip.atter  of  comfort;  on  that  head,  referring 
the  farmer  to  the  counfel  of  his  wife,  if  he  has 
one;  if  not,  adviiing  him  to  take  one,  with  all 
convenient  fp^ed. 

The  Hombst£ao  (hbuld  contain  all  the  needful 
.  buildings,  and  the  full  fpace  ncjccffary  for  the  re- 
ception 
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ception  of  a  ftock  of  various  cattle,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  land.  Nothing  is  more  mate- 
rial to  be  attended  to  than  this,  nor  is  there  a  more 
.  common  defeft  all  over  England,  nor  a  more  ob~ 
vious  reafon,  why  fo  many  farms  are  underftocked 
with  cattle,  to  the  great  detriment  of  individuals 
and  the  public.  Bams^  Granaryy  Stables^  Cow- 
houfeSj  Ca^'penSy  Ox-hmfey  Pig-ftyeSy  Cifierns  for  IVaJh^ 
Cart'fredsy  Poniiry^koufey  Sheds  various,  for  the  re- 
ception of  harnefs  and  implements,  are  indif* 
penfable  conveniences,  and  which  ought  to  be 
found  on  an  ample  fcale,  wherever  much  bufinefs 
h  intended  to  be  carried  on.  The  buildings  ought 
invariably  to  be  tiled,  or  flated;  if  not  already  fo, 
one  of  the  firft  improvements  fhould  be  a  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  dangerous  and  difreputable  thatch. 
The  granary,  fecured  upon  piles  from  vermin, 
Ihould  be  fufficiently  capacious  to  hold  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  annual  growth  of  the  farm  ; 
that  the  farmer  may,  at  no  time,  fuffer  the  want  of 
fodder,  nor  be  expofed  to  difadvantageous  markets. 
The  cow  and  ox-houfes  ought  to  have  convenient 
ftandings  or  flails,  in  which  thofe  animafs  may  be 
confined ;  and  the  ftyes  muft  have  room,  as  well 
for  breeding,  as  fatting  pigs.  The  advantage  olT 
ihelter  for  carriages,  ploughs,  haj-rpws,  and  other 
implements,  would  be  found  very  confiderable,  on 
fair  calculation  of  the  damages  which  they  annu- 
ally fuftain  from  expofure  to  the  weather. 

The  want  of   cohvenient,   or  of  good  water, 
either  at  the  Homeftead,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
grounds,  is  a  moft  ferious  defe£l;  the    remedy 
Ihould  be  well-weighed,  and  the  expence  calcu- 
lated 
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lated.  The  annual  lofs  alfo  from  commoo  paths 
acrofs  the  land^  where  they  abound,  will  be  found 
inuch  heavier  on  a  ftriA '  exalnination/ than  any 
one  could  fuppofe.  '  Where  fuch  have  been  elL 
tabiifiied»  rather  from  inattention,  or  accidental 
circumftances,  than  afage  founded  in  good  right  of 
Jreafon,  it  is  highly  for  the  iptefeft  of  landlord,  te- 
nant and  the  community,  that  they  be  aboliflied. 

With  refped  to  the  fences,  exa^  account  fliould 
be  taken  of  the  number  .of  perches  to  which  the 
neceflary  improvements  or  repairs,  will  amount  i 
and  of  the  nature  of  thofe  repairs,  whether  new 
planting,* plafhing,  digging  ditches,  railing  banksi 
repairing  old,  or  rearing  new  walls.  The  calcu- 
lation will,*  in  courfe,  be  made,  according  to  the 
ufual  rate,  or  charge  ef  the  county.  Hedges  with^ 
out*  a  ditcli,  ov  ditches  only,  are'  an  infufficient^ 
fence«  Dead  hedges  are  a  fhabby  apology  forfe* 
curity,  and  in  a  living  hedge,  where  the  breaks,  or 
gaps  are  numerous,  .and  only  flopped  with  buflies, 
the  trouble  and  expence  is.everlafiing ;  and  the 
damage' accruing  in  one  half--hour,  may  amount  to 
more  than,  the  coft  of  a  perfe£i  repair.  A  tenasc 
of  property  who  reflefts,  and  is  capable  of  calcu«« 
latkin,  will  never  be  fatisfied  unlefs  the  whole  of 
his  land  be  amply  fccured,  by  living  hedges  and 
ditches  of  fufficient  depth ;  but  one  lefs  fortonate 
muft  put  up  with  the  condition  of  the  fences,  what-^ 
ever  it  may  be,  at  leaft,  until  he  ihall  acquire  lei- 
fure  and  property  equal  to  its  amendment*  No« 
thing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  it  would  pay  a  land-* 
lord  good  iotereft  for  his  trouble  and  advance  of 
nonQr^  to  let  his  faroi  ifn  a  perfeft  ftate,  as  t<x 
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fencing  and  draining  :  no  tenant,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  but  would  catch  eagerly  at  fuch  a  bargainw 

The  game,  in  fortjcc Aunties,  forms  an  article  of 
material  confideration,  fince  the  quantity  of  corn 
they  devour  and  fpoil,  is  pad  all  calculation,  great. 
Where  nurferies  border  upon  a  farm,  the  tenant  is 
juftly  intituled  to  a  large  abatement  of  r^ot. 

It  needs  no  proof,  that  leafes  under  equitable 
covenants,  are  beneficial,  in  an  exa£k  proportion, 
to  both  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  it  feems  to  be 
agreed,  that  the  ufual  term  of  twenty-one  years> 
is  the  faireft  for*  both  parties.  Landlords  who  de- 
termine to  grant  'no  leafes,  (and  the  difpofal  of 
their  own  is  an  unqueftipnable  right)  ought,  in 
juftice  to  th^mfelves,  as  well  as  tenants^  to  do  all 
the  permanent  improvements  with  their  own  pro- 
perty; a  thing  which  can  never  be  expeSed  fvom 
a  renter  at  wiil,^  who,  was  he  to  chalk  his  land,  for 
inftance,  might  be  obliged  to  quit,  before  he  had 
even  tafted  the  benefit  of  that  coftly  amendment. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  there  ftiould  be  fo 
much  neceffity  for  certain  reftraining  claufes  jnthe 
leafe  of  a  farm  ;  but  thefc  are  rendered  ^bfolutely 
neceflary  by  an  indolent  ^nd  flovenly  huibandry^* 
ancj  in  truth,  there  are  too  many  narrow-^minded 
and  ill-judging  people,  who  delight  to  catch  at 
every  petty  advantage,  and  who  will  not  incur  the- 
expence  or  trouble  of  improvements,  although  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  benefit  muft  inevitably  fall 
40  themfelvcs.  Were  all  out-going  tenants  to'aA 
liberally,  it  muft  refult  to  the  common  benefit  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  burdenfome 
and  unprofitable  reftrifiions,  of  which  a  good  te- 
nant 
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'tiant  has  juft  reafon  to  complain.  Thefe  fccm  to  be 
derived  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  modern  im- 
provemergs  in  hufbandry,  and  to  be  continued  by 
unenlightened  agents  toeftates,  to  the  abfolute  ex^ 
tin£tion  of  the  very  fpirit  of  agriculture-  I.  hint 
chiefly/at  4)indi^g  the  tenant's  hands  by  the  inter- 
di£Uon  of  particular  crops,  and  that  moft  irnpoli-. 
tic  obligation  upon  a  good  farmer,  to  keep  a  part 
of  his  land  falli^w  and  ufelefs.  The  fallowing 
{^ftem  is  evidently  incompatible  with  wintering 
large  ftocks  of  cattle. 

The  following  obligations  upon  a  tenant,  in  a 
leafe  of  twenty-one  years,  the  rent  payable  half- 
yearly,  appear  to  m€  perfeftly  reafonable. 

No  old  n^^adow,  or  pafture,  to  be  broken  up 

without  licence. 

No  ftraw,  dung,  or  manure  to  be  fold,  being  the 

property   of  the  foil.     Tenant  to   carry*  all 

materials  for  repairs,  at  his  expence,  and  to 

pay  for  Ubour  of  all  kinds,  the  landlord*  fup- 

plying  timber  in  the  rough.     All  timber  and 

'      young  trees,  or  faplings,  to  remain  untouched, 

the  property  of  thejandlord;  the  loppings  of 

the  j^ollards,  and  underwood  only,  belonging 

*    to  the  tenant. 

landlord  to  be  permitted  to  plant  trees  in 
any  fit  fituation.  Tenant  to  houfe  or  ftack, 
in  the  laft  year  of  his  term,  all  Jiis  crop  of 
corn  or  hay,  upon  the  premifes,  and  to 
leave  the  old  dqhg  properly  turned  up  in 
heap&  , 

All  hedges,  ditches,  banks,  or  fences,  to  be  kept 
in  pcrfeft   repair,  one  twelfth  part  of    the 
K  2  whole. 
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w^holc,  being  new  made,  or  rufficiemiy  re-' 
paired  every  year. 
Hay  and  turnips,  or  oth^r  winter* feedjito  be  left 
on  the  premifes,  for  the  landlord,  or  fucceed- 
ing  tenant^  to  be  ta)ten  at  a  fair  valuation. 
Succeeding  tenant  to  be  permitlbd  to^  fo'w  feeds 
on  the  lent-corn,  of  the  laft  year  of  the  term ; 
to  be  harrowed  for  him  gratis; 
The  in-coming  tenant  to  have^  liberty  to  enter 
upon  the  yards,  part  of  the  ftables,  and  upon 
fuch  part  of  ihe  arable  land  as  may  chance  to  lie 
faHow  at  midfymmep,  previous  to  his  taking  the 
farm,  fbr  any  neeeffary  purpofe  of  cnUivation. 
The  in-comer  to  be  intituled  to  all  the  ftraw 
and  chaff  upon  the  premifes,.  on  ^condition  of 
his  thralhing  out  the  corn,  and  carrying  \t  to 
the  ufual  markets  at  his  e)fipence. 
The  out-going  tenant  fhall  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  ufe  of  the  barns  and  ftack-yard,  untii 
the  following  May.  • 

To  conditions  like  thofe,  no  man  of  fenfe  would 
objed ;  but  as  to  thofe  claufes,  frequently  intro- 
duced, which  prefcribe  the  precife  method  in 
which  the  land  \t  to  be  cropped  and  managed, 
however  neeeffary  they  may  be  to  the  ignorant, 
they  cannot  be  oiherwife  than  difguftful,  to  Ae 
intelligent  and  able  cultivator.  It  is  to  commit  a 
man^s  property,  to  take  it  entirely  out  of  his  own 
government,  and  to  preclude  both  the  ambition 
and  the  opportunity  of  improvement.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  both  on  public  and  private*  grounds, 
that  eftates  are  ever  fuperintended  and  leafed  out, 
by  other  than  abte  judges  of  cultivation. 

5  The 
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The  half-yearly  periods  of  )»aymtnts  is  I  belirrt, 
in  general,  matter  of  fortn»  the  liberal  cuftom  df 
landlords  allowing  rine  tenant  twelve  months  credit 
^hh  the  rent;  nor  is  the  euftoiA  more  liberal  thah 
|>o1itiC}  as  an  induftrious  tenant  is'tli^ereby  enablttd 
to  do  more  ample  juftice  to  his  land. 

Some  improvemeius  might  yet  be  made  cm  tilt 
lifual  condition  of  a  leafe.  "The  difadvantages  ^ 
old>  hidebound,  and  unprodudive  ^aftures^  afe 
obvious.  Jt  would  be  equally  to  the  intereft  nf 
both  parties,  For  the  landlord  to  confent  to  tht 
breaking  up  of  any  quantity  of  old  tneadow,  6ti 
the  condition  of  the  tenant's  laying  down  ft  like 
quantity  of  Ic^nd  of  equal  worth,  feeded  and  tiKM- 
iiaged  to  the  landlord's  fatisfa&ion.  The  Und^i 
lord^  rndeed,  ought  fo  take  upon  himfelf,  the  taft 
of  providing  the  grafs-fecdi^  on  being  re^^imburfed 
tlic  coft.  In  thofe  parts*,  vhere  from  the  inferii* 
ority  of  the  huibandry,  it  is  heldVbfolutely  MCtfi> 
fary  to  ftipulate  for  fallows,  ^ould  it  not  ht  at) 
improvement,  {oTubftiiutfe  the  obligation  of  hat<^ 
ing  a  certain  number  of  acres  yearly? 

dn  the  condud  of  the  farmitig  bufinefs,  it  bA& 
always  been  the  faftiion  to  lay  much  ftrefs'on  the 
difference  between  the  gentleman  and  the  labour^    . 
ing  farmer,  and  to  allow  a  d^citled  fuperiofity  to 
the  latter,  nay,  ^v%n  to  deny  all  poffibility^rf  the 

.  former  deriving  profit  from*  the  pra£licevaf  hufi. 

.  bandry. 

The  matter  has  been  improperly  ftated.^    Noi-  -^ 
thing  caabemore  true,  than  that  the  man,  whettiet 
gentleman  or  farmer,  who  determines  to  remain  ig^* 

moraiit  of  his  bulinefs,  and  who  indolefveiy  fuffers 

s  himfeif 
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himfelf  to  be  cheated  thcough  the  nofe^  will  have  a 
fair  chance  to  be  everlaftingly'unfuccefsfal.     Bat 
gram  the  gentleman  a  moderate  portion  of  tbe 
fcience  of  agriculture,  ^^ind  a  decent  compeiericy 
of  adivity  arril  refolution,  and  I  conceive  the  ba- 
lance will  preponderate  even  heavily  on  his  fide,  ^ 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  land,    from   a 
cabbage-gatdtn,  to  a^  farm  of  a  thoufand  acres.^; 
The  perfonal  labour,  and  fuperin^endance,  of  the 
meer  common  farmer,  in  the  old  beaten  track,  c^ 
.  never  Hand  in  competition  ^iih  the  advantases  of  . 
/  the  new  hufbandry,  of  the  mod  produftive  kinds 
^.  of  live*  dock,  of  an  ample  portion  of  manure,  aTid 
^  of  the  garden  cleanneb  of  the  hoe-cplture, 
•    Agriculture,  viewed  in  a  trading  light,  perhaps 
makes  as  ample  a  fetur»foi*thc  ufe  of  money,  as 
any  domeftic   concern  ^whatever;    and   altiiofagh 
fuch  be  not  the  general  cuftom*,  if  is  Cufy  enough 
of  proo^  that  very,  great  capitals,  to  ihe  amoiyit  of 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  thoufand  ])ounds,  and  up-, 
wards,  might  be  fafely  afid  profperpufly  employed 
upon  an  extenfive  farm.'   The  cultivator -of  two 
thpuiand  acres,  who  fhould  fully  ftock  aecorditig     , 
to  the  principles  of , the  new  hufhandty,  breed  and- 
fat  his  own  cattle,  confuming  all  his  fpring-corn  at 
home ;  bacon  hi^  hogs,  and  meal  his  own  wheat, 
would  find  occafionfor  fumroPvery  hjgh  account. 
His  art^tles  being  afl  thole  of  the  firft  neceffityi . 
and  being  without  tho  obligation  of  allowing  tredit, ,  ^ 
the  profits  would  be  more  certain^'^and  the  rilks' 
less,  fhan  in  any  mercantile  concern.       .    .    ,  * 

/      In  what   congfts  the  new  hufbandry,   fo  oftfen 
/quoted  \)y  Hgricultural  writers,  without  a  d^fini-i^ 

^  .    ^      -^      ■    tionr 
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tion? — In  allotting  certain  portions  of  an  arable 
f^Ttn  to  the  purpofe  of  fumtner  and  winterlieediog 
a  ftock  of  cattle,  fufBciertt,  with  their  dung  to  ma-- 
nure  and  fertilize  the  Vhole  of  the  land.  In  the 
Eradicating,  as  far  as  poffible,  all  ufel^fs  vegeta- 
tion  with  the  hoe.  >  In  the  ufe  of  the  various  im- 
proved,  or  newly  invented  implements,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  expediting,  or  abridging  labour,  and  in  the 
judicious  feledibn  of  domeftic  aniii)als. 

The  ufagc  of  the  old  bufbandry,  (too  generally 
prevalent  indeed  at  this  hour)  is  to  place  very  lit** 

^  ^ie  dependance  on^the  profit  of  live  ftock,  to  feed 
ve!*y  few,  excepting  thofe  animals  absolutely  nc- 

.  ceffJry  for  labour  ;  to  rfcLeft  the  hoe-culture,  per- 
haps al toother,  to foul^heland  by  repeated  corn- 

,  crops,  and  to  clean  if  partially  and  inHifficiently, 
by  fummer-fallows;  or  fecU  it  in  its  fejU  Itate,  for 
a,  temporary  ley.  ^       •    ^ 

The  rare  oPftockin^farms^  may  vary  ffon<  three 
jLo  fifteen  poeinds  per  acre.  Many  farms  are  taken 
i)y  needy  perfons  at  the  former  rate,  and  if  the  foil 

.  Be  oT  natural  ferltlity,  the  husbandry  good,  and  the 
renter  frligjltand  induftriou^,  he  may  Hand' a  fair 
chance,  befides  fp^nding  a  life  of  cheerfulnefs,  in- 
dependance,  and  comftMrt,  .to  enter  the-  ranks  of 
property,  before  the^xpiration  of  his  leafe.  Such 
are  the  peculiar  arfd  glorious  privileges  annexed  to 
the  culti<^ation  oP  ihfe  foil  I  *  Sums  of  fuch'magni- 
lade,  al  fram  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre,  are  of 
abfoluxe  nece(!ity,»  either  ^rjftocking  According  to( 
the  ntw^principles,  oV  improving  no  an)j  conffder- 
able  extqnt.^ .  Were,  it  demanded ^  me,  generally, 
what  is  the  moft- advaitit^gepus  applicatfon  of  land» 
.     #  "^Z  4'  ^  '  I  (hould 
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I  (hould  be  inclined  to  anfvef^  that  of  dairyings 
or  feeding  a  large  number  of  cows,  fqr  the  pro-r 
dttce  of  butter:  but  trith'tbe  rcfcrve,,that  the  bu^ 
finefs  be  condtided  with  great  variation  from  this 
common  modes.     The  dairy-man  muft  himfelf  b^ 
aperfed  judge  of  the.  live  ftock  which  he  enter*, 
I  taini^  and  they  of  the  improved  fpecies  $:  no  ba(| 
j  milkers  muft  be  kept»  nor   indeed  any  kept  too 
(  long;  the  profit  of  gracing  muft  <;Qme  into  thc*a0- 
^  count,  and  of  pig-feeding  to  a  much  larger  than 
the  ufual  extent.     The  winter  provifions^  fdr  the 
,  tows,  both  green  and  dry,  muft  be  fo  ample^  as  iq 
\equalize  th^prgduce  of  butter^  in  money,  at  leaft, 
/with  that  of  thefummer,  and  it  will  be  dearly  ad^f- 
\vifeable  to  have  a  confiderable'  brcadrti  of  lan4 
'  under  the  plough.     If  this,  however,  be  the  moft  • 
profitable,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  moft  troubl^ro.6>L,<^/* 
fcheme  of  hufbandry.  iL^M^^tt^^         * 

The  next  jn  pqint^  of  profit^  i^jafP^lMM^^a^^^^ 

one-third^  grais ;  the  moft   advantageous  winter* 

fced  provided,    and   cattle  enough,  of   the   heft 

kinds^  kept,  to  furnifli  annually  from  twelve  to  ^f;^ 

teen  loads  per  acre  of  rich  cpmpoft.  •  •     , 

)        This  may  prove  n^ore  pf^>fi^^ttle,thi^^  if  all  die 

laniwere^rsized,  fince  it  is  ip  dmde  th/^j^ 

^   markets  between  corn  and^ca^ttje^  and  large^crop* 

j  of  the  former  may  of  right  be  expefted,  whefe 

^  the  quantity  of  manure  fcall  have  been  fo*  liberal:      »  . 

A  family  which  cultivates  a  parcej,  of  lan^,*  witlr 

|he  prudent  View  of  Irjoreafing  fts  income  and  do* 

mellic  comforts,  (houki  keep'  a  fmall  ^dairyv  with 

two  or  three  brteding  few's,  \  fcjall  flock.of  fheqp^ 

fbme  tame*rabbks,  and  aCc^  hivQ^  pf  bees.      Jt 

.     •  \     ^^j*   fhould 
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ftould  pot  be  forgotten,  to  ftock  ^  iifh-pond  or 
two,  if  iherc  be  fuch  convenience.  The  plan  will 
alfo  admit  of  the  fatting  a  few  bullocks  annually. 

Hay-farms  and  grazing-farms  are  obvioufly  at<» 
tended  with  the  leaft  trouble*     Hay-farming  is  by 
no  means  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  hufbandry, 
as  it  lies  under  the  conftant  difadvantage  of  inca- 
|>acity  to  feed   live  ftock   to  any  good  purpofe, 
hence  much  after-grafs  is  annually  wafted.    Grant- 
ing a  hay-farmer  has  fatted  a  lot  of  beafts^  tliey 
inuft  be  .late  in  the  feafon,  when  beef  is  ufually 
cheapk)  and  he  cannot  keep  them  until  after  Chrift«. 
mas,  for  fear  of  injuring  his  future  crop  of  hay, 
which  is  his  gr^ind  depcndance.     As  to  grazing,* 
*  however  profitable,  or -void  of  trouble -it  may  be,  j 
I  would- advife  every  perfon  to  be  cautious  how 
h^  enters  into  it,  to  any  great  extent;'  unlefs  he( 
fliall'hav.e    previoufly  .^acquired'  a    confiderablCi 
knowledge  of  iiVe  ftock.       Moft*  bailiffs   knqw 
much:  worfe  than  nothing  at  all  bf  the  matter. 
,  InP  the  cpmmOn  advice  given  on  the  head  of 
breeding  animals,  aptitude  of  (ituation  and  room 
have  always  been  yiejry -properly  in(ifted  on,  hut 
jthe^confideratioh  tHe  mOft  important,  perhaps,  of 
-all  othefis,  hath  hitherto  been  njpgl66led,  which  is, 
awtitudein  tfie  breeder  hitnfelf  for  the  undertake 
iifg»  without  which,    I  will 'venture  to  affirm,  no 
-  adequate  fucc^fs  ought  to  f>e  expefted.     A»man 
ought  to^e  poffefled'  of  much  fenfibility  for  the 
brute  creation,  with  a  cpiifiderab!)p  fpice  of  the 
mania  o(  improvement,  who-fets  up  for  a  breeder.* 
♦  Jn.his^^aBy.  or  'weekly  bible-excut fipns^  he  muft' 
bfi  fijre. never  j;p^§^rget  the  book  of  Job./  He^muft 
'    .  »  "•    '         *•        .      .  •     enter 
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enter  fully  into  the  fpirit  of  a  thoufand  little  ni-- 
ceties,   both  of  judgment   and  pradice,  which  it 
would  take  a  good  volume  to  defcribe^     He  mud 
find  a  pleafure  in  never  ending  care  and  folicitude^ 
and  keep  a  perpetual  watch.     On  fuch  conditions^ 
a  breeder  will  acquire  v/eaUh  and  fame.     The  ge- 
nerality of    cultivators,   whatever   may    be   their 
fituation,  had,  perhaps,  better  purchafe  their  live 
flock  ready  made.    With  refpefcl  to  fatting  animals 
for  Inarkct,  the  greateft  difficulty  occurs  with  pigs,, 
as  is  fufficiently  raanifeft  from  tbe*accoant5  of  our 
numerous   fxperrraenteirs.       XJip   Englifti    of  that 
matter  is,  the  bufinefs  rccjuires  a  cof  reft  judgment  * 
both  of  that  fpecies  of  (lock,  and  of  the  markets. 
I  have  room  to  fpare,  but  for  one  or  two. con-' 
eluding  remarks.  •  There  is'a  falfe  pride  'aniongft 
farmers  of  inferior  property,  which  demands  ex- 
amination, if' not  corr^dion.    .A  m^n'  will  'make 
any  ftiift;  even  to  the  neglcft  of  the  important  aid- 
va^ntage  of  gurchafing  catfle  in-tlie  autumn,  rather 
than  lell  <his  oats  during  harveft;  or'  his  whoat  at 
Michaelmas.     His  importance  is  miich  diminifhed, 
unU:fs   he  can  make   a^  capital    difplay  of  ftacks. 
But  fair  and  impartial  cajculalion*  alone/  muft^  be 
his  guide  jn  tbis^cafe,  who  pUffues  his  re'aljintereft. 
The  profits  of  cattle,  manure  included,   thcf"  waft«e 
in  meafure  from  the  dry.ing  of  the  corn,\aad,tiie 
•  ponliimption  bjr  vcwni^i,  iftuft  be  (fri€lly  calculated, 
and  fct  oppofite  to  tjie  prqbable  jifeof  inaVkc^s  in 

Jthe.fpring.     In  general^  1  jtrbnouqce  \jithout  hefi- 
•tation,  it  is  nothing  (hort  of  ft\adnef«,  for  a*grower  • 
of  corn  toehold  il  at  a  high  price ;*and  the iSoft  ar^  ^ 
]  ra^t  urtd  JTottflh  ftupidity  for  hinf  tt)^fix^upop  a  fiat-   ' 
..  .*/*.*         '      »      .   ••*  /  .'  te/ing- 
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tering  and  imaginary  rate,  under  which  he  will  not  } 
fell.'     1  could  fill  a  number  of   pages  with  ludi-   ^ 
crous  anecdotes  of  this  kind.    There  is  alfo  another 
error    amongft   farmers  who  have  acquired  pro- 
perty,^ which  has  an  extreme  ill  eflFe£i  both  upon 
their  oiyn,  and   the   public,  intereft.      As   their 
money  abounds,  they  have  no  idea  but  of  purchaf- 
ing   into  the  funds,  or  of  fome  other  inveftment " 
foreign    to    their   prd^er    concern.       Inflead    of 
which,  their  fiirplus  cafh,  ought  to  be  invariably 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  their  &fm,  until 
their  hulbandry  be.  complete,  a  mode  of  employ- 
ment, by  which  their  money,  inftead  of  five,  would 
earn  them   more;  than  three  times  that  rate,  per 
cent. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  enter  fully  into  the  fubjeft 
of  hiring,  {locking,  arid  improving,  Ijisffiljojjjlr.     fli^ 
Young^s  admiraj^le  wprk.  for  the  moderation  arid  • 
truth  of  the  calculations  in  which,  on  live  ftock 
particularly,  I'can  vouch>  havirtg  repeatedly  fccnr* 
them,  not  verified    only,  but    exceeded  in  prac- 
tice. •  '        *         •  *  \  , 
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BY  the  foil,  is  general Ijr  under ftbod,  the  upper    T 
ftratum,  or'coverirtg  of,  the  earth,  which   is' 
the  objeA  of  cujtivatiori  ;  the  next  Jayer,  or  bed     ^  • 
i        of  earth, *is.termed-the  (ubfdil.    .    ^      ,        \  , 
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The  component  parts  of  foil  or  mouldy  of  what-* 
€ver  colour,  proper  for   vegetation,   are   AtgiU, 
Sat)d,  Water   and  Air,  for   unto    thefe   original 
principles    may    all    earths  .  be    reduced,     faow« 
ever  blended,  or  joined  with,  apparently  foreign 
fubftances.      Argill    is    the    foft    and    ujnQuous 
part  of   clay.     The   primitive   earths,  Argill  and 
Sand,  contain  each,  in  perhaps  nearly  equal  de«- 
grees,  xhe pabulum^  or  food  6f  plants;  but  in  their 
union,  the  purpofes  of  yegetation  are  mod  coni«« 
pletcly  aiifwered.     The  precife  quantities  of  each» 
neceifary  in  this  union,  or  whether  they  ought  to 
be  equal,  is  neither  eafy  nor  very  material  to  af- 
certain,  in  a  general  or  theoretical  way  j  fince  that 
point  is  beR  determined  in  prSiQicei  when  the  foil 
proves  to  be  neither  too  IlifF  and  adhefive,  from 
the  fuperabundance  of  clay;  nor  of  too  loofe  and 
weak  a  texture,  from  the   overJarge  quantity  of 
fand  in  its  compofition.      The  happy  medium   in 
general  it  is,  which  conftitutes  the  richeft  Ibils,  but 
an  cxcefs  towards  adhefion  or  ftiffncfs  is  obvioully 
moft  iafe.     Thefe-  moulds  will  retain  the  rain  fuf- 
ficicntly  to  abforb  all  its  fruftifying' virtues,, but 
not  fo  long  that  it  becomes  ftagnant,  chilling  and 
unwholefome:    they   jire   known   to   experienced    " 
,  people  by  the  fight  and  touch,  and  althoxigh  they 
(  adhere  to  the  feet  in  paffing,  they  m2\y  be  mbbed 
)  off   without   any   great   difficulty.      The  fubfoil, 
whether  it  be  retenlive  or  porous ;  fpringy,  or  dry 
and  warm;  apd  the  fitifaiion  of  the  land,  whether 
of  level  or  irregular  furface,  together  W4th  the  ex^ 
pofure,  form  very  material  points  in  the  9ftimate  of 
its  "fertility'.      \  ♦  , 
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The  mixed  or  fecondary  Earths  arc.  Clay,  vbicb  . 
is  compounded  of  Argtll  and  Sand — Loam,  or  a 
mixture  of  Sand  and  Clay — Gravel,  or  Sand  and 
Stone — ^Till,  or  iron  earth — Silicious  and  cakari* 
ous,  fandy,  ftoney,  or  flinty  Earth,  Chalk,  and  Lime 
— ^Marl,  which  is  compofed  of  Stone,  Argill,  and 
Sand,  and  is  ufually  denominated  after  that  ingr^ 
dient  which  may  chance  to  predominate;  thus  the 
fbapy,  or  unduous  kind,  is  called  argillacious ; 
the  ftoney,calcarious ;  and  the  fandy,  fllicious  marl. 

The  various  Soils,  compounded  of  the  above 
^arth$,  will  rank  under  fome  of  the  following  com- 
mon {lenominations : 

Clays,  Sands,  Loams,  GFavels,  Chalks,  clayey- 
Loams,  gravelly  Loams,  fandy  Loams^  chalky 
Loams,  Peat  and  Bog,  Moor  and  Heath.  The  foil 
of  Bog  generally  inclines  to  Clay,  that  of  Heatbt  to 
Sand.  Thefe  terms  are  fubje£i  to  an  accommo^ 
dating  variation,  and  we  fi^equently  he^r  of  a  loamy 
Gravel,  as  well  as  a  gravelly  Loam ;  in  'the  firft, 
the  gravel  is  fuppofed  to  be  tbe  bafe,  and  to  pre*  . 
dominate :  fo  of  other  variations. 

Manuring,  or  amending  the  foil,  is  performed  hy 
mixing  with  it  certain  fubftances,  known  by  expc^ 
rience  to  contain  a  portion  of  that  matter  which  is 
the  food  of  plants,  or  to  poflefs  the  property  Qf 
loofening  apd  decompofing  the  earths,  and  exciting 
into  a^ion  their  dormant  virtues :  and  fimply  iri« 
creafing  the  depth  of  its  ftaple,  whh  the  addition 
of  mould:  by  altering  and  corroding  its  quality, 
with  that  (pectes  of  earth,  in  which  it  may  be  de« 
ficicot^  a&  in  givtng  friability  to  clay,  by  the  aiBft* 

anee 
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as  well  a»  by  that  which  is  arrived  at  its   taithow 
nacious  fts^te. 

It  is  in  courfe  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  variou9 
animal  and  other  fubllances^  which  afe  proper  for 
manure,  and  it  has  at  lead  one  particular  ufe^  tha( 
of  reminding  the  cultivator  of  feme  articles  wiihinl 
his  reach,  which  might  elfe  hav^  efcaped  his  notice^ 
but  refpefting  the  particular  application  of  ihefe, 
dependent  as  it  is,  upon  fuch  numeraus  contingen- 
cies, which  may  entirely  alter,  the  ftate  of  the  cafe; 
every  one  muft  be  left  to  his  own  experience  and 
difcretimi.  None  other  than  general  rules  founded 
on  evident  and  .permanent  principles,  can^  with 
propriety,  be  given,  as  the  numerous  agricaltural 
inftrudions,  perfeflly  ludicrous  from  their  dire^ 
oppoGtion,  fufficiently  evince. 

The  principal  Manures  will  be  found  in  tlie 
following  lift:  The  Excrements  of  all  animals,  in^ 
eluding  Bones,  Hair,  Blood  and  Offals  ;•  Feathers  ^ 
the  auxiliary  Earths,  Chalk,  Lime,  Rubbifh,  Set.  be- 
fore-mentioned---Putrefied  Vegetablcs,Bark,Wood, 
and   Leaves^— Soot — AOies-— Malt  sind   Rape-duft 
-^Saw-duft— Salt — Woollen    Rags^^crapings   of- 
oiled  Leather — Sea- Water  and  Weeds — Fifli-Blubr 
ber — Oil — River  and  Pond-Mud  and  Weeds — Sul- 
lage,  or  Sweepings  of  ftreets  and  roads— growing 
Vegetables   turned  in  by  the  plow,  or  grten  ma- 
nures. 
x^     The  principle  feems  to  have  obtained  general 
afTeiit,  and  with  good  reafon>  that  antmaUmaQurea 
.are  the  moft  powerful,  and  that  the  excrements  of 
fat,  particularly  corn-fed  animals,  are  far  fuperior 
to  ibofe  which  are  lean  and  ftore-fed.      Human 

ordure^ 
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ordorq  putrefied  filh,  and  powdered  bones^  are, 
perhaps,  fuperior  to  all  other  fubftances,  for  fer- 
tilizing land  in  general,  and  for  their  quick  as  ^ell 
as  lafting  effeQ.  Next  to  thofe,  indubitably,  I 
conceive,  ftands  liable  or  horfe-dung,  and  in  fuc- 
ceflion,  the  dung  of  the  fold-yard,  and  fheep-fold. 
Cow-dung  is  generally  held  to  be  cold  and  wateryj 
but  however  that  be,  I  have  feen  it  work*  wonders 
on  cold  clays,  doubtlefs,  becaufe  any  dreffing  is 
better  than  none.  The  opinions  concerning  hog- 
dung  are  laughably  contradiftory.  Authors  teach 
us,  that  it  is  the  fatteft  and  mod  beneficial  of  all 
forts  of  dung,  and  that  one  load  will  go  as  far  as 
two  of  any  other  fort,  and  yet  many  farmers  aflert 
with  the  graved  conviftion,  that  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing, but  to  poifon  lands  with  weeds  and  rubbifh. 
Of  this  I  do  not  fpeak  without  book,  fince,  in  the 
year  1780,  I  humbly  entreated  the  farmers  around 
me  to  accept,  gratis,  a  large  lot  of  many  hundred 
loads  of  the  beft  fwine's  dung,  which  they  unani- 
moufly  refufed.  Doftors  differ  fo  much  upon  the 
point,  that,  fome  vouch  it  to  be  hot,  whilfl  others 
are  equally  pofitive  that  it  is  cold.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  both  in  the  right,  as  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens with  your  ftrenuous  argumentators:  the  ex- 
crement of  corn,  milk,  or  offal-fed  fwine,  is,  no 
doubt,  hot  and  ftimulating;  that  of  fuch  as  are 
poorly  kept,  the  cafe  alfo  of  animals  in  general, 
but  of  moderate  warmth  and  fruitful nefs.  I  once 
fowed  Poland  oats  upon  a  piece  of  land  of  a  black, 
garden-foil,  highly  manured  with  hog-dung,  and 
whilft  green,  experienced  farmers  laid  the  crop  at 
twelve  quarters   per  acre:  it   was,   however,   cut 
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green  for  fodder.  Farmers  on  the  cold  wet  elajrs 
of  Suflex,  have  aflured  me  of  their  preference  of 
this  dung  before  all  others,  and  one  in  particular 
pointed  out  a  heap»  which  he  valued  at  twelve 
(hillings  a  load :  whilft  on  the  ftill  ftronger  clays 
of'  Middlefex,  I  have  been  aflured,  that  hog-dung 
is  cool,  weak,  flimfy,  and  good  for  nothing.  My 
informants  were  all  pra£kical  men,  and  I  have  en- 
larged upon  this  one  of  a  multitude  of  fimilar  in* 
fiances,  to  fhew,  how  little  worth  is  fometimes,  that 
thing  commonly  nicknamed,  experience.  The 
manure  in  queftion,  is  probably  among  the 
ftrongeft. 

The  dung  of  flieep,  goats,  deer,  rabbits,  and 
fowls,  is  known  to  be  fpecifically  hot,  abounding 
in  falts  and  oils,  whence  fo  fmall  a  quantity  is  found 
efficacious :  but  I  have  ever  fufpe&ed,  thofe  far* 
mers  deceive  themfelves  with  this  general  idea^^ 
when  they  place  fo  great  a  dependance  on  a  fold 
of  half-ftarved  fhcep.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
compoft  drcfling  for  their  fold. 

Bones  have  ever  proved  a  moft  beneficial  and 
lafling  manure:  it  is  reafonable  to  expe£l  more 
(peedy  effeft  from  them,  when  broken,  or  what  is 
preferable,  reduced  to  powder;  and  fome  eminent 
cultivators  hatve  the  convenience  of  two  cylinders, 
which  lock  into  each  other,  for  this  purpofe. 
From  thirty  to  fixty  bufhels,  ground,  or  unground, 
are  laid  upon  an  acre.  The  price  of  bones,  fix- 
pence  per  bufhel.  Feathers  are  highly  fpoken  of; 
the  quantity,  ten  bufhels  the  acre.  No  doubt, 
that  Feathers  contain  the  principle  of  manure,  but 
I  have  never  had  experience  of  them,  and  had  I 

any 
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any  to  Tpare  from  a  different  purpofe,  I  think  I 
fhould  prefer  mixing  and  rotting  them  in  the  com« 
poll  dunghill. 

The  propriety  of  throwing  urine  upon  the  foil 
has  been  fometimesqueftioned;  and  if  I  remember 
aright,  Mr.  Martball,  in  his  Minutes,  does  not 
prove^  that  the  ufe  of  dung* water  from  the  farm* 
yard,  anfwers  the  expence  of  carriage.  I  have 
my felf  carried  urine  upon  grafskiand  without  any 
perceptible  effe6t.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  often 
been  found  to  anfwer  greatly,  and  the  urine  of  the 
hogs  at  a  diftillery  in  Hertfordfhire,  is  conftantly 
fold,  and  has  worked  great  effed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I,  neverthelefs,  prefer  mficing  both  urine ") 
and  dung-water,  with  the  compoft,  to  pouring  it  in  \ 
a  liquid  ftate  upon  the  land. 

Both  the  putrefadion,  and  the  afhes  of  vege-  v 
tables,  contain  an  eifential  fait  which  enriches  the  / 
land.  Tanner's  bark,  partaking  both  of  vegeta-  | 
bte  and  animal  fait,  is  a  very  forcing  and  flrong  / 
manure  for  cold  ftiff  lands,  warming  and  opening 
them  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  A  load  generally  / 
fuffices  an  acre ;  but  I  think  the  beft  method  of  \ 
ufing  bark,  when  intended  to  loofen  clay  is,  to  mix^' 
it  with  fand,  light  mould,  and  a  moderate  quantity 
of  lime,  or  powdered  chalk.  With  refpeft  to  ve- 
getables, if  reduced  to  afhes,  their  virtues  come 
quicker  into  aftion,  but  the  effed  of  putrefadion  ^ 
IS  more  ru1>ftantial  and  permanent ;  for  that  rea- 
fon,  it  is  better  to  rot,  if  poflible,  all  vegetable 
matter,  leaves,  fern,  ftraw,  &;c.  than  to  reduce 
them  to  afhes.  Fern  and  all  har4  Aalky  fubftances 
will  rot  in  length  of  4ime,  being  mixed  with  earth. 
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ftable  dung,  or  odurc,  and  linoe.  Leaves  and 
W'eed&  may  be  colleaed  in  fans^  and  the  concomi- 
tant advantage  of  clearing  away  the  latter,  will 
render  the  bufmers  worth  while.  Where  expe- 
ditious manuring  is  defired,  either  fern,  or  ftubble 
and  draw  may  be  burned  upon  the  land,  to  the 
quantity  of  five  or  fix  tons  per  acre;  but  ftiould 
draw  run  ffiort,  virgin  earth  or  fand,  and  fome 
lime?,  may  be  mixed  with  the  aflies,  and  the  whole 
buried  immediately. 

Afhcs  in  general,  and  foot,  are  of  a  warm  and 
ftimulating  nature,  and  always  proper  For  cold  and 
ftifF  foils.  They  are  both  turned  into  the  land, 
and  ufed  as  a  .top-dreffing,  in  which  latter  cafe, 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  burn  the  crop.  Soap 
and  coal-aihes  are  the  ftrongeft ;  the  latter  I  have 
obferved  to  deftroy  worms  and  infefts,  but  they 
have  one  ill  effeft,  which  is,  to  cut  of  the  tender 
fibres  of  plants,  and  I  have  often  feen  the  (talks  of 
young  feedling  cabbages  entirely  cankered  by  the 
friAion  of  contad  with  the  rough  alhes.  Peat- 
aftxcs  are  burnt  from  black,  moorifli,  or  marfiiy 
ground.  Ellis  writes  of  fat  and  lean  peats,  by 
which,  I  fuppofe,  we  are  to  underftand  it,  fat  or 
lean,  as  the  claty  or  fand  predominates.  The  fat 
peat-afhes  are  judged  very  hot  and  fulphureous. 
From  ten  to  twenty  bufliels  per  acre  of  thefe,  are 
ufed,  but,  in  general,  a  load  and  a  half  to  two 
loads  of  afhes,  are  allowed.  They  muft  ever  be 
kept  dry,  or  their  goodnefs  will  be  much  dimi- 
niflied.  Graffes,  in  general,  arc  much  benefited 
.  by  them,  at  leaft,  for  a  crop  or  two. 

Malt-duft,  or  combs,  as  it  is  called^  is  a  bene^ 

fecial 
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ficial  dreiOing  for  almoft  any  land,  to  the  quantity 
of  fifty   or  fixty  bufliels  to  the  acre.     Saw-duft 
alfo,  which  vrill  help  to  loofen  ftifF  clays,  is  ad- 
vantageoufly  mixed  with    fand  and  lime  for  fuch 
end. .    Rape-dud,  abounding  with  oil,  mull  be  be- 
neficial on  poor  foils.     Rags,  particularly  woollen, 
are  ufed  with  advantage  upon  ftifF  foils,  after  the 
rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  bufhels  per  acre,  chopped 
fmall  ^    I   have,  Ifowever,    obferved    they    make 
good   nefts  for  worms.       To   be   convinced    of 
the  efficacy  of  rag-manure,  one  need  but  examine 
the  corn-crops  adjoining  to  the  paper-mills  in  Kent, 
which  are  mod  abundant.     I  have  heard  of  feven 
quarters  of  wheat  growing  upon  an  acre  of  land^ 
hjghly  drelTed  with  the  refufe  and  water  from  a 
paper-manufaSory.     The  water  in  which  hemp  is 
retted,  or  foaked,  is  alfo   faid  to  be  a  good  ma- 
nure. ^ 

The  circumftance  of  human  ordure,  the  moft 
powerful  of  all  manures,  being  fo  totally  neglefled 
in  this  country,  has  often  been  remarked  by  fo- 
reign agriculturalifts.  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  de- 
nied, that  in  a  few  of  the  moft  material  points  of 
husbandry  and  tillage,  we  are  at  this  day  far  be- 
hind our  continental  neighbours,  and  even  the 
Afiatics,  however  antiquated  and  unvarying  the 
praftice  of  thefe  laft ;  one  of  thefe  points  is  the 
Hfe  of  ipanures.  In  Flanders,  ordure  is  in  fuch 
requeft,  that  it  is  carefully  colleQed,  and  tran- 
fported  from  place  to  place  at  great  expence: 
they  even  mix  it  with  the  foil,  frefh,  and  in  a  li- 
quid ftate ;  fometimes  pouring  it  into  the  holes,  as 
they  dibble  the  plants.     Nay,  the  Chinefe  are  fo' 
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fearful  of  fuffering  any  ncedlefs  wafte  of  a  cqm- 
modity  fo  precious^  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
their  farmers  to  ere£t  by  the  way-fide^  a  commo- 
dious houfe»  from  the  door  of   which  an  appro- 
priate rhyme  invites  the  traveller  to  depofit  his 
welcome  contribution.    The  reafon  for  our  negle£t 
of  this  manure^  appears  to  be  threefold ;  the  natu- 
ral fertility  of  the  foil  of  this  i(land>  and  its  pecu- 
liar fitnefs  for  the  prod^A  of  corn  and  grafs,  the 
^  great  quantity  of  cattle-dung  made  from  our  ex- 
traordinary confumption  of    flefli  meat,    and   a 
ftrong  inveterate  prejudice  againft  the  manure  it) 
queftion.     Of  thjs  prejudice  I  have  feen  various 
inftances ;  I  was  once  confulting  a  carter  about 
the  ufe  of  bog-houfe-fbil,  upon  a  piece  of  cold» 
iron  clay>  on  which  nothing  would  grow,  when  the 
fellow  turning  up  his  nofe  moil  delicately,  told  m^ 
he  hoped  I  would  then  get  people  proper  for  the 
employ. 

Mr.  Middleton  aflures  us  that  ninety-nine  parts 
in  a  hundred,  of  the  foil  of  privies,  in  London,  is 
carried  by  the  common  fewers  into  the  Thames: 
thus,  although  we  loath  the  efience  of  this  manure 
in  our  vifluals,  we  do  not  fcruple  it  in  our  drink; 
and  as  the  Thames  water,  Ilrongly  as  it  muft  be 
impregnated  with  the  infufion,  is  fo  renowned  for 
its  fuperior  excellence,  furely  we  ought  to  expert 
analogous  eflfefls  in  the  produfiions  of  the  earth, 
ameliorated  by  the  fame  fubilance.  A  fimilai: 
proportion  of  this  valuable  fubftance^  is,  I  daiTC 
fay,  loft  throughout  the  country;  and  as  it  h  aver- 
red, that  three  or  four  cart-loads  of  it  are  fijifBcient 
for  the  firft  drefling  of  an  acre,  and  that  after- 
wards. 
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wards,  one  load  per  a?r^,  per  annum,  will  keep 
the  land  perpetually  in  hearty  the  public  lors,  and 
public  negligence,  in  this  inftance,  muft  "be  great 
indeed. 

I  have  feen  ordure  laid  upon  land  by  itrelf,  in  ' 
its  frefh  and  grofs  (late,  when  it  had  wonderful 
and  fudden  effeSts ;  but  certainly  the  mod  proper 
and  cleanly  method  is^  to  mix  it  in  the  compoft 
dunghill,  which  it  will  enrich  in  an  extraordinary  V 
degree.  Every  body  knows  that  lime,  charcoal  / 
powdered,  or  alhes,  caft  upon  ordure,  will  abforb  (^ 
and  neutralize  its  difagreeable  effluvia,  and  render  ) 
it  tolerable  to  work.  Mixed  with  lime  and  earth,  \ 
it  makes  a  compoft  fit  for  all  kinds  of  foils.  J 

Fiih,  and  thofe  gelatinous,  or  (limy  fubftances 
which  are  waflied  on  fiiore  by  the  fea-coaft,  make 
a  very  ftrong  manure,  when  rotted  with  earth. 
Whale  blubber  is  alfo  ufed  with  gOod  eflfeAs,  in 
thofe  parts  where  it  can  be  had  at  a  reafonable  ex- 
pence  ;  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  other  manures. 
Sea-water  abounding  in  a  fertile  fait,  is,  (twelve  v 
gallons  being  avowed  to  the  acre)  fprinkled  upon  - 
the  land  with  good  fuccefs ;  foul  fait  is  alfo  ufed  . 
in  Suffolk,  and  other  parts,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to'' 
fixteen  bulhels  per  acre :  and  fea-fand  being  im«  \ 
pregnated  with  faline  particles,  is  thence,  of  a  more  / 
enriching  quality  than  any  other.     Sea,  river,  and  \ 
pond-weeds,  flags,  and  mud,  fullage,  or  fweepingaf 
of  ftreets  and   roads,  particularly  of  the  latter, 
vhen  made  of  limeftone,  are  all  highly  ufeful  in- 
gredients in  a  compoft. 

Of  4he  earths  proper    for  ftrengthening    and 
amending  the  foil,  virgin^earth,  or  fuch  as  has  not 
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been  exhaufted  by  vegetation,  is  too  much  neg- 
lected:  this  (hould  ever  form  the  bottom  layer  of 
compofts,  and  if  the  farmer  has  nothing  better  to 
lay  upon  a  piece  of  ground,  which  has  been  bard 
driven  (a  cafe  too  common)  he  would  reap  much 
benefit  by  a  good  covering  of  fre(h  ditch  earth,  or 
rotten  mould,  which  muft  neceffarily  contain  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  food  of  plants ;  and  ftiould  his 
land  be  of  a  thin  ftaple,  or  ftoney,  there  would  be 
the  additional,  and  lafting  benefit  of  an  increafe  of 
fubftance.  But  frefli  earth  and  lime  will  always 
make  an  advantageous  dreffing  for  land,  and  with 
thofe  ingredients,  which  are  fometimes,  and  in 
fome  fituations,  eafily  commanded,  the  cultivator 
ihould  eke  out  his  more  fcarce  and  valuable  ma- 
nures. It  muft  be  acknowledged  there  are  poor 
tra6ls,  where  no  valuable  earth  can  be  obtained,  in 
any  confiderable  quantity;  it  may  alfo  frequently 
happen,  that  either  fand  or  clay,  may  be  very  dc- 
firable  manure,  and  yet  quite  out  of  the  farmer's 
reach,  at  any  reafonable  charge. 

Sand  and  clay,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  reci- 
procally manure  each  other.  Marl,  Fuller's  Earth, 
Chalk,  and  Lime,  which  is  either  lime-ftone,  or 
chalk,  reduced  to  powder  by  combuftidn,  or  burn- 
ing, are  beyond  all  doubt,  endowed  with  the  vir- 
tue of  promoting  vegetation,  by  their  unftuous  and 
alkaline  qualities,  as  well  as  of  decompofing,  or 
loofening  the  foil,  either  by  their  weight,  mechani- 
cally infinuating  themfelves  into  the  pores  of  the 
earth,  or  by  the  power  of  raifing  a  fermentation 
therein.  Chalk  being  reduced  to  the  ftateof  lime, 
its  virtues  are  probably  concentred,  but  ^  part  of 
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A^m  loft  6f  diffipated  by  the  aftionof  fife ;  hence, 
(heeffefts  of  the  latter  are  found  mote  immediate 
aftd  ftriking,  but  lefs  permanent.  The  very  ef- 
fence,  as  it  were»  of  the  manure,  is  at  once  brought 
into  play,  and  the  fubftance  reduced  to  minute 
particles,  fitted  for  immediate  infinuation  intp  the 
clods  of  earth.  The  fame  efTeft  has  been  before 
noted  of  aflies  in  general.  But  the  powdering  of 
chalk,  either  by  grinding,  or  manual  labour,  feems 
to  fecure  the  double  advantage  of  immediate  and 
lafting  effed,  probably  faving  much  ufeful  fub- 
ftance  which  would  be  diffipated  by  the  adion  of 
fire :  not  but  that  the  Simulating  properties  of 
lime,  or  aflies,  are  exceedingly  deiirable  upon  cold» 
clung,  and  fluggiOi  foils ;  and  they  are  of  fingular 
ufe  in  the  deftruQion  of  weeds,  worms,  and  infe£b. 
It  appears  thus  to  be  advantageous,  to  powder  the 
foft  and  un£tuous  chalks,  refervingthe  very  calca- 
reous, and  the  proper  lime^^ftone,  for  burning. 
Sea-fliells  burned,  produce  the  fineft  lime,  and  it  is 
probable  moft  of  the  ftones  found  upon  the  ihore 
would  anfwer  that  purpofe.  The  burning  of  clay, 
in  large  piles  of  wood»  as  a  manure,  has  been  xtM 
commended,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
often,  or  profitably  eflaycd. 

Chalk  and  Marl,  are  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus, 
compofed  of  the  fame  elementary  fubftances.  The 
indications  of  their  goodnefs  are,  folubility,  and  a 
facility  of  being  rubbed  to  a  pure,  unduous  pow- 
der, free  of  drofs  and  grit.  They  do  not  always 
efFervefce  with  acids,  the  defeft  of  which  is  a  proof 
of  inferiority.  Marl  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  illand,  on  calcareous  and  fandy  foils;  a  foapy 
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fptcm  of  different  cdlouri»  i»  al^  met  villi  eft 
clays.  The  flielUmerU  or  ittari&e^flielU  in  a 
erumbling  ftate^  is  fometimes  fottnd  near  the*  for* 
face,  and  the  ftone-marl  at  a.  confiderable  depth. 
The  former  may  be  pulverised  between  the  fingers, 
and  is,  of  courfe,  fit  for  life,  without  any  operation 
in  which,  probably,  and  its  feie  and  pulverized 
ftaie,  eapiciuting  it  for  immediate  adion  cte  the 
foil,  its  prefnmed  faperiority  confifts.  The  effe&s 
of  marl  on  both  arable  and  grafs  land  have  been 
moft  extraordinary,  but  it  has  frequently  failed,  or 
turned  out  pernicious,  from  an  erroneous  applica- 
lioB;  fometimes  from  overloading  meadow  with  it, 
at  eme  dreffing,  which  has  bad  the  fame  cfiFe^  as  too 
large  a  quantity  of  quick^-linie  upon  green  wheat : 
the  prcfent  fward  has  been  neafly  deftroyed,  yet  as^ 
fooB  as  the  land  has  recovered,  and  the  mart  has 
become  mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  foil,  the 
grafs  has  fliot  up  in  a  moft  Bouriflting  ftate,  and 
continued  in  high  thrift.  The  ftone-marl  is,  from 
its  nature,  adapted  to  clayey  foils ;  the  Ihelly  and 
argillaceous,  to  fands  and  light  lands.  The  good- 
ncTs  of  marl-  muft  vary  with  the  foil,  and  the  Nor-- 
folk  marl  is  held  fuperior ;  it  b  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  preferable,  which  is  found  neareft  to 
the  fea,  or  large  rivers. 
\^  But  even  the  inferior  kinds  of  thefc  valuable 
earths  poiTefs  a  confiderable  power  of  amending 
the  foil,  and  ihould  not  be  ne^e^ed  ia  diftrifis, 
where  thofe  of  fuperior  quality  cannot  be  obtained. 
/They  are  of  fo  varying  a  nature,  as  to  be  fit  for 
J  nearly  every  kind  of  foil,  that  cxceptadoj^hisfejis 
(^plainly  compofed  oLthcm j  this^  howevel",  regards 
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merely  ihe  upper  ftratttm»  fince  fands^  cla]^!^  or^ 
loams,  vhieh  contain  €halk»  or  marl^  beneath  tbem^  / 
haveM  mine  of  wealth  in  their  howeU:  yet  f«ch  \ 
an  immenfe  advantage  is  neglefied  in  fome  parts  / 
pf  the  country^  although  in  others,  marUog  and  . 
chalking  have  doubled  the  value  of  the  lands.     As  / 
a  farther  inftanoe  of  the  power  of  ciiftom»  chalks  \ 
itone  furfaces  are^  in  fome  p«uts,  ehalked   and  / 
limed,  and   lime  laid  upon  burning  fands,  ^*  *  \ 
cooler  1     Lands  are  chalked,  to  the  amount  of  from  ) 
thirty  to  ei^ty  loads  per  acre,  which,  with  the  oo» 
cafional  affiftance  of  the  farm«>dung,  vrill  produce 
and  continue  the  defired  effeQ,  for  twelve  w  four- 
teen years.    It  may  be  better  to  ufe  half  the  quan- 
tiQr  at  firft,  and  the  remainder  in  three  or  four 
years.     A  good  artificial  marl,  for  light  lands,  may 
be  made  of  pure  clay  and  lime,  alternate  layers, 
the  heap  being  left  expofed  to  a  winter's  frqft :  if 
intended  for  ftrong  land,  loam  and  fand  mnft  be 
fubftituted  for  the  clay.     Gypfum,  or  plaifter  of 
Paris,  as  an  improver  of  land,  is  yet  in  its  proba* 
tionary  ftate,  both  in  America  and  Europe ;  I  have 
paid  due  attention  to  the  various  experiments  widi 
£his  earth,  without  having  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  it 
fuperior  to  the  richer  marls  and  chalks,  nor,  in 
my  opinion,  need  the  want  of  it  be  at  all  regretted* 
where  thefe  can  be  had. 

I  Ihall  conclude  ibis  fubjed,  as  I  propofed,  with 
a  few  general  rules,  originating,  I  conceive,  in. the 
rational  principles  of  agriculture,  not  daring  to 
make  any  nice  fcientific  diftinflions  between  hens, 
rabbiu,  pigeons'  dung,  or  feathers ;  or  to  point  out 
the  peculiar  adaputi^n  of  each,  to  this,  or  that 
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particular,  foil,  or  crop :  a  pradice  which  1  ever 
compared^  in  my  own  ideas,  with  the  fage  advice  of 
'  my  grandmother^  who  taught  me  to  catch  fpdrrows 
by  laying  fait  upon  their  tails,  but  that  I  muft  uft 
bran  for  pigeons. 

i  muft  remark  too,  that  no  part  of  the  prefcnt 
theme  ought  to  be  obtruded  upon  the  attention  of 
thofe  jolly  cultivators, whom  the  blind  goddefshas 
blefled  with  a  foil  of  unconquerable  fertility ;  who 
bave  no  other  care  than  to  fow  and  to  reap^  and 
-to  do  their  utmoA  poffible,  to  keep  down  rampant 
vegetation,  unmolefted  by  the  plague  of  cattle,  and 
th^  contamination  of  filthy  excrement.  It  may  be 
true,  that  even  an  Indian  foil  will  be  exhaufted  by 
cverlafting  giving  without  any  return ;  but  what  of 
that  >  the  evil  day  is  afar  off,  and  the  farmer  will 
be  rich  and  indifferent,  ere  its  arrival.  It  is  loft 
labour,  to  rcafon  on  any  fubjeB»  with  tndolenoe 
and  wealth. 

The  perfe&ion  of  the  culture  of  land,  confifts 

in  returning  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  manures^ 

the  whole  of  that  eflential  fubftance  extraded  by 

^  the  crops — in  the  total  eradication  of  weeds,  and 

[in  the  difperfion  of  ftagnant  water. 

Prefuppofing  induftry  and  capital,  nothing  can 
.be  more  eafy  than  to  keep  a  farm,  as  well  as  a  gar- 
den, in  conftant  heart;  for  the  bountiful  earth  al- 
lows us  the  advantage  at  ftarting,  not  requiring 
any  returns  until  it  has  prefented  us  with  various 
crops.  As  to  the  pretended  impoffibilicy  of  en^ 
tirely  extirpating  weeds,  fetting  afide  the  example 
ef  other  countries,  China  particularly,  in  the  huf- 
bandry  of  which  not  a  weed  is  to  ht  ktti,  eveiy 
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fme  poflefled  of  induftry  aod  refolutton,  may  be  , 
convinced  it  is  a  mere  pretence:  IFe  have  only  t9 
kill  them  by  all  the  various  and  well  known  methods^  as 
fajl  as  they  come^  and  there  muft  nectjjarily  be  an  end  t$ 
their  coming.  I  freely  acknowledge  this  to  be  an 
expenfive  proceffi,  in  the  beginning;  but  I  fully 
defy  any  man  to  difprove  that  it  is  true  oeconomy 
in  the  end. 

Manure  amply  fufficieni  to  recruit  the  exhauftion  ^ 
of  cropping  ought  to  be  produced  by  the  animals  / 
kept  upon  the  farm,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  firaw;  \ 
befide  which,   nothing  even  to  the   moft  minute  ( 
trifle,  fliould  be  neglefted,  which  may>  in  any  way,  / 
contribute  to  enrich  the  compoft  dunghill.      Thus  ^ 
every  farmer,  if  he  (hall  fo  chufe,  may  be  abfo- 
tutely  independent  in  this  refped,  in  full  and  fafe 
reliance  on  his  own  home  refources.     His  cattle 
will  make  him  a  prefent  of  their  dung,  as  well  as 
pay  him  a  good  price  for  their  keep.     But  in  times 
unlike    the    prefent,  when   flefh-provifions    may 
chance  to  be  low-priced,  and  not  ready  of  fale,thc 
cafe  will  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the  wary  farmer 
will  rather  refort  to  purchafed  manures,  of  which 
all  the  various  kinds  have  been  pointed  out* 

In  the  choice  of  dreffing,  a  man  will  confult  the 
nature  of  his  land,  his  own  ability,  and  debate 
within  himfelf,  on  the  fcope  of  his  intentions.  If 
his  land  be  in  a  worn-out  ftate,  exhaufted  by  per- 
petual cropping,  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  of  too 
thin  a  flaple,  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  recruit  by  thofe 
manures  which  will  give  permanent  ftrength  and 
fubftance ;  laying  as  much  of  it  down  for  a  time, 
and  putting  as  much  of  the  arable  under  the  hoe, 
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,as  he  has  ability.  The  proper  manures  are  marl 
and  chalky  or  in  defed  of  thefe^  clay  upon  fand,  or 
fand  upon  clay>fnquantities^  according  to  the  ftate 
of  the  cafe»  and  of  the  fanner's  purfe.  Sea-fand 
is  proved  to  be  an  excellent  manure,  and  the  Nor- 
folk farmers  on  the  coaft^  fpread  it  in  their  ftables, 
I  and  fold  yards»  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet,  litter-* 
f  ing  over  it. 

Cold  and  wet  lands  naturally  require  warm  and 
abforbe'nt  fubftances^  fuch  are  chalk,  lime,  and 
afhes.  Thefe  fuck  up  the  fuperfluous  moifture^ 
and  render  the  foil  dry,  mellow,  and  friable.  It 
is  curious,  that  lime  is  recommended  for  precifely 
oppofite  effefts,  in  both  fand  and  clay:  is  it,  that 
being  more  fubftantial  than  fand,  and  lighter  than 
clay,  it  binds  the  one,  and  loofens  the  other  ?  It 
would  be  wonderful,  did  we  not  know  of  the  con- 
ftant  recurrence  of  fuch  contrarities,  in  agricul- 
tural praftice,  that  lime  has  been  often  found,  both 
of  the  utmoft  advantage,  and  p^rfe£ily  noxious  by 
different  cultivators,  on  foils  of  a  perfe£lly  fimilar 
nature.  For  my  own  part,  ufed  with  difcretion,  I 
have  known  it  fucceed  on  moft  foils;  chalk  too, 
by  feme  accounts,  has  done  wonders  on  grafs-Iand, 
according  to  others  has  had  none,  or  a  very  ill  ef- 
feft.  I  have  known  it  produce  fine  carpets  of 
grafs ;  a  fimilar  effeft  I  have  witneifed  on  clays, 
from  a  compoft  of  bricklayer's  rublbifli,  and  cow- 
dung. 

Two  remarks  on  chalk  and  lime  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  :  it  is  averred  by  an  American  phyfician,  • 
that  thefe  poffefs  an  antifeptic  quality ;  that  is, they 
refift  putrefadion,  and  by  their  abforbent  powers, 
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actrad  and  fuck  up  the  uawholerome  vapours  of 
the  atmofj^ere :  bcnce,  in  boggy  and  marhy  fitu* 
adom»  it  is  extremely  beneficial  to  chalk  the  lands, 
or  roads.  The  other  remark  I  have  to  offer  is^ 
that  as  lime-burning  is  expenfive,  from  the  fcarcity 
and  increafing  value  of  fuel,  would  it  not  be  more 
aconoorical,  and  equally  beoeficiaU  to  fubftitute 
the  powder  of  cbalk»  or  lime*ftone?  and  if  in  any 
cafe»  a  ftimulant  might  be  held  neceffary,  would 
not  aihes  of  fome  kind,  mixed  with  the  powdered 
chalk,  anfwer  the  defired  effed?  A  man  will 
break  from  thirty  to  forty  bufliels  of  chalk  or  lime* 
ft  one,  to  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut,  in  three  days ; 
but  this  operation  would  be  much  Ihortened,  as 
veil  as  performed  in  .a  more  effectual  mamner,  by 
machinery,  in  which  the  threfiiing-machine  might 
probably  be  rendered  inftrumental.  Dr.  Mitchell 
fays,  they  are  deceived,  who  mix  lime  in  a  corn* 
poft,  by  way  of  forwarding  putrefadion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  antifeptic  quality  of  the  lime ;  and 
of  the  fame  opinion  was  the  late  ingenious  agri- 
culturifi,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Dublin. 

Parched  and  thirfty  foils,  gravels,  or  fands,  apt 
to  fcald,  according  to  tbe  common  term,  require 
manures  which  are  cooling  and  phlegmatic,  but 
which  will,  at  the  fame  time,  impart  folid  fubftance 
whereon  to  feed  and  allay  the  fuperfluous  heat. 
Such  are  compofts  made  of  cow«dung,  mud,  weeds, 
ditch-earth ;  with  the  addition  of  any  cooling  and 
fattening  fubftances.  Thefe  compofts,  thoroughly 
rotted  and  friable,  make  a  moft  valuable  top- 
dreffing  in  the  ipring,-  for  the  corn  upon  the  lands 
under  defcription,  prefervin^  a  neceffary  coolnefs 
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and  moifture  about  the  roots,  defending  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  dog-day  fun.  By  a  parity -of 
reafoning,  the  fpring-crops  of  cold  and  wet  lands, 
which,  probably,  on  account  of  the  autumnal  rains, 
could  receive  no  manure^  are  highly  benefited  by- 
a  top-dreffing  of  an  x>ppofite,  that  is  tor  fay,  of  a 
warming  and  ftimulating  nature,  which  may  proteft 
them  from  the  inclement  eife&  of  cold  eafterly 
winds,  during  a  backward  fpring.  Soot,  aflies,  and 
the  dung  of  fowls,  and  of  the  fmaller  animals,  are 
in  common  ufe  for  this  intention ;  but  a  compoft 
made  of  thofe^  with  the  aid  of  powdered  chalk  and 
fand,  I  believe  to  be  fiill  more  effedual,  becaufe 
more  fubftantial.  The  chalk  and  fand  alone,  other 
ingredients  being  unattainable,  are  a  good  dreffing; 
as  is  clay  and  chalk,  rendered  friable  by  a  winter's 
froft,  for  lands  of  the  firft  defcription.  I  fhould 
fuppofe  vegetable  manures  turned  in  by  the  plough, 
are  fit  for  hot  and  thirfly  foils  $  although  that  is  a 
pra£lice  I  never  have,  and  probably  never  fiiall, 
ufe.  The  advantage  of  collefiing  at  leifure-times, 
a  large  heap  of  earth  to  lie  until  it  become  mellow 
and  crumbling,  will  be  found  great;  if  mixed  with 
one  third  of  chalk,  ftill  greater. 

Refpeding  the  feafon  of  laying  manure  upon  the 
land,  it  mud  depend  upon  the  convenience  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  ftate  of  the  foil.  The  leifure  of 
fummer,  and  the  dry  time,  or  frofts,  of  autumn  and 
winter,  are  the  common  feafons.  The  objeftions  to 
fummer-manuring,  are  a  prefumed  exhalation  of  the 
virtue  of  the  dung,from  the  attraction  of  the  fun ;  nor 
can  any  apprehenfion  be  more  rationally  founded : 
for  although  men  reafon,  that  the  aqueous,  or  watery 
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particles  alone>  are  exhaled :  that  granted,  for  ar-. 
gument's  fake, fuch  particks  mull  poflefs  virtue; 
and  becaufe  dung  dried  by  the  fun  ftill  pofle{fe3 
virtue*  the  circumftance  a£Fords  no  proof,  that  the 
fame  unexpofed  and  unexhaulted,  would  not  afford 
ftill  more.     This  leads  to  the  old  argument  con« 
cerning  raw  or  frefii,  and  rotten  dung :  the  rationale^ 
or  truth  of  this  fubjed  appears  to  me  to  be,  that 
dung,  even,  in  its  freih  ftate^  contains  the  food  of 
plants,  and  that  every  atom  of  gasy  or  vapour,  ex« 
haled,  is  a  lofs  to  the  farmer;  b^t  it  is   one  of 
thofe  unavcHdable  lofles  to  which  we  are  neceiS-> 
tated  to  fubmit,  for  the  fake  of  other  and  fuperior 
conveniences.     Long,  heavy,  and   bulky  manure 
is    extremely  inconvenient,  upon   a  ftiff  foil,  al- 
though perhaps  deiirable  upon  certain  loofe  and 
fandy  ones.      Granting  moreover^  the  quantity  of 
effince^  imparted  to  the  land,  by  green  manure,  to 
be  fuperior,  its  effed  will  be  more  gradual^  and^ 
perhaps,  from  imperfed  fermentation,  its  virtue 
lefs  elaborate  and  fubtil,  than  that  of  dung  tbo* 
roughly  putrefied  in   a  mafs.      Flence  the  moil 
advantageous   method   is,   to   ufe   the   dung   im« 
mediately  after    the    firft    fermentation    (hall   be 
thoroughly  (iniihed,  which  may  be  expe&ed  in  a 
well-managed  heap  in  about  Gx  or  kight  weeks,  ac- 
cording   to  circumftances:    neverihelefs,  let  not 
any  one  apprehend  ill-confequence,  or  lofs,  from 
the  uie  of  dung,  even  frefii  as  it  falls,  (hould  his 
convenience  require  it ;  he  will  perhaps  find,  as  I 
have  done,  that  it  fattens  the  worms  to  a  monftrous 
fize,  but  many  of  thofe  may  be  alfo  converted  to 
manure,  by  quick-lime  and   aihes.     The  plan  of 
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the  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  to  dry  his  dung  to.  the  fine* 
sefs  of  a  pifich  of  fnuff^  I  have  ever  thdnghl  ab« 
furd  and  unprofitable  in  the  extreme*  ' 

Dungi  lime,  and  alhes,  llrould  ever  be  covered^ 
in  order  to  preferve,  as  much  aspolffiblej  their  ef* 
jBuvia  from  dii&pation,  whether  in  the  heap^  or  in 
the  field.  If  in  the  latter,  in  fummer  or  winter, 
and^the  heaps  cannot  be  immediately  ploughed  in, 
tk^cf  ought  to  be  left  defended  by  a  complete  co- 
vering of  mould;  this  is  particularly  neceflary 
with  lime  and  a,fiies :  and  thofe  manures  will  often 
be  found  more  profitable  for  ftubbora  clays,  in  a 
wet  Hate,  when  dung  would  make  them  ftill  more 
quaggy  and  intraAable. 

It  is  the  pra£iice  of  fome  to  bury  the  dung,  in 
the  drills,  wherein  plants  are  to  be  fet;  which  is, 
i^  truth,  to  make  a  fort  of  hot-bed  for  them.  In 
the  common  method  of  fpreading^  all  poffibk  care 
ibould  be  tlken  to  break,  and  intimately  mix,  the 
manure  with  the  foil  j  in  this  refpeQ^  the  Devon- 
ft  ire  praflice,  in  liming  and  chalking,  ought  to  be  an 
example  to  the  country  j  they  fpare  no  expence  in 
manual  labour  with  the  fpade,  and  other  conveni- 
ent implements^  to  effed  this  defirable  union>  in 
the  completed  manner. 

Cautions  hav^  fometimes  been  given>  not  to  bury 
the  manure  too  deep,  fo  as  to  place  it  without  the 
reach  of  vegetation :  there  cannot  be  much  in- this, 
fince  it  is  the  nature  of  exhalations  to  afceiid,  but 
it  is  probable,  the  ufe  of  manure  may  be  fo  re^rd- 
ed.  Ponderous  fubftantes,  fucb  as  chalk,  or  marl, 
may  perhaps  fink  deep,  and  be  afterwards  ad- 
vantageoufly  recovered,  by  deep  ploughing.     By 
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I>loughiiig  deeper  tban  common  alfo^  the  roil  may 
be  advantageoufly  mixed  with  fre(h  and  unex« 
haufted  moulds,  but  the  benefit  of  this  ^ill  mate^ 
rially  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  ftaple,  and  the 
nature  of  the  fubfoil ;  the  latter  may  conlift  (as  I 
have  lately  experienced)  of  a  four^  infertile  earthy 
ivhich  will  bear  nothing,  until  expofed,  for  a  con* 
fiderable  time,  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
fun,  dews,  and  frofts.  In  fallowing  land,  to  lie  for 
a  confiderable  fpace,  deeper  ploughing  than  ordi«- 
nary  mlay  be  advifeable. 

The  bulk  of  the  manure,  upon  a  farm,  (hould 
ever  be  beftowed  upon  thofe  crops,  whether  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  carrots,  tares,  peafe,  beans,  grafies, 
or  the  like,  which  are  intended  for  the  fupport  of 
cattle,  by  which  meafure,  and  the  ufe  of  the  hoe, 
thofe  fallows,  as  they  are  ftyled,  will  be  in  the  moft 
rich,  clean,  and  beautiful  order,  for  the  produdion 
of  corn.  But  this  meafure  is  eflentially  neceflfary 
upon  foils  apt  to  run  riot  from  fuperabundant  fer^^ 
lility,  when  freOi  dunged  and  fowed  with  corn 
broad-caft :  the  confequence  too  often  is,  one  con* 
tinued  bed  of  weeds,  and  a  foreft  of  reedy  ftraw, 
borne  down  to  the  earth  by  its  own  weight.  I 
once  faw  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind,  in  a 
three^acred  piece  of  moft  fertile  land,  by  a  river- 
fide,  on  which  a  wheat-crop  was  afofolutely  fpoiled, 
and  a  focceeding  crop  of  beans  nearly  fo ;  nor  did 
the  fanner  get  it  into  moderate  tilth,  under  feveral 
feafona.  The  foil  was  fo  happily  mixed  (a  deep 
hazel  loam  upon  a  healthy  gravel)  that  it  was  na- 
turally fitted  to  any  crop,  and  would  have  done 
wonders,  with  either  carrots,  lucero,  or  cabbages ; 
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either  of  which  I  recommended,  but  was  anfwered 
only  with  a  very  fignificant  Ihake  of  the  head. 
Where  they  farm  in  the  old  ftyle,  fallow  for  wheat, 
and  afiFord  no  manure  for  any  but  their  wheat  faU 
lows,  il  is  a  common  pra£iice  to  lay  on  their  dung 
immediately  before  fowing ;  and  that  from  necef- 
fity,  for  they  probably  have  none  ready  before  that 
period;  but  if  their  land  be  ftiff  and  clayey,  the 
frefii  dung  may  make  it  work  badly;  and  it  were, 
under  this  fyftem,  far  better  to  get  their  land  and 
their  dung  ready  as  early  as  poflible,  in  the  fum- 
mer,  when  the  latter  Ihould  be  fpread  and  turned 
in  immediately. 

The  true  management  of  dung  in  the  farm- 
yards, is  to  get  it  ready  for  ufe,  that  is,  to  expedite 
a  due  fermentation,  as  early  as  poflible;  and  to 
throw  it  into  convenient  (ituations,  in  heaps  of  ad- 
vantageous fize.  Dunghills  of  moderate  fize,  are 
mod  favourable  to  fermentation,  and  are  befides 
ready  at  hand,  for  choice,  on  any  emergency:  and 
it  is  much  better  to  continue  at  every  opportunity, 
making  hills  in  proper  (ituations,  either  at  home, 
or  in  the  field,  than  to  fuffer  the  dung  to  He  all  the 
feafon,.  trod  down  hard  in  the  fold«.yard,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  a  winter-flood  of  rain. 

Every  dung-heap  ihould  reft  on  a  foundation  of 
mould,  fo  placed  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  the 
draining  of  the  manure,  which  would  elfe  foak 
into  the  earth,  but  which  fully  impregnating  the 
bottom  layer  of  mould,  renders  it  nearly  equal  rn 
goodnefs  with  the  reft.  The  dung  ought  to  He 
loofc,  that  there  may  be  fpace  for  the  aft  of  fer- 
mentation, on  which  account,  the  cart  ought  by  no 
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means  to  be  driven  upon  the  heap.  Should  the 
heap  be  left  a  fufiicient  lengthy  to  produce  weeds, 
let  them  be  drawn  previous  to^feeding,  and  either 
burnt  with  fome  rubbiih/or  buried  with  the  dung» 
and  a  quantity  of  lime.  It  is  doubtlefs  advanta^ 
g^ous.  to  have  a  dunghill  under  cover>  but  fuch 
convenience  is  rather  out  of  queftion>  on  account 
of  the  expence;  neverthelefs,  a  light  covering  of 
earth  is  no  defpicable  fubftitute. 

Various  receipts,  how  to  make  a  compoft,  are 
given  by  our  fcientific  agricultors  ;  fome  of  them> 
laughable  enough,  on  account  of  the  expenfive- 
nefs,  fcarcity,  or  hard  names  of  the  ingredients. 
The  beft  receipt  is,  for  the  farmer  to  get  all  the 
various  articles  of  manure  he  can  polTibly  lay  his 
bands  on,  the  fatter  the  better,  and  fo  form  his 
corapoft  dunghill.  The  different  ingredients  ihould 
be  equal  as  poffible,  no  one  lying  too  thick,  nor 
ihould  lime,  or  hot  aihes  (this,  however,  cannot  be 
very  material)  lie  in  immediate  contafl  with  dung, 
but  with  earth  or  vegetables.  Every  praQical 
man  knows  when,  and  how,  to  turn  over  the  heap, 
and  to  divide  and  break  lumps  and  adhefions ;  but 
this  ought  never  to  be  done,  fo  as  to  impede. fer» 
mentation,  namely,  whilft  that  procefs  is  going  for-r 
ward :  fuch  ulk,  however,  ought  to  be  well  per- 
formed, at  firft,  on  making  the  heap. 

In  forming  a  compoft  of  flop  articles,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  good  method :  firft  raife  a  pye  of  earth,  fhc 
bottom  cruft  and  fides  being  of  fufiicient  thickneCs^ 
and  the  latter  of  fufiicient  height,  to  contain  the 
fruit.  The  carts  being  backed  to  the  fides  of  the 
pye,  into  it  are  Ihot  mud^  fcourings,5  ordure,  weeds, 
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flags^  Ac.  a  quantity  of  lime  being  added^  and  the 
whole'  incloted  by  an  upper  cruft  of  aiould. 
Thefe  pies,  in  due  time,  will  cut  up  very  fat  and 
licb,  and  being  ftirred  over,  may  be  again  flightly 
eovercd  with  mottld,  and  left  for  ufe. 

Some  perfons  are  fo  curious,  as  to  thatch  tlieir 
dunghills  fligKtly  with  ftraw,  during  the  fummer- 
heau;  a  practice  which  I  recoiled:  to  have  feen  in 
the  yard  of  the  late  Mr.  Rawlins,  of  Dartford,  in 
Kent,  of  whom  I  beard  the  charader  of  a  very 
able,  and  very  liberal,  praflical  farmer. 

Wood  has  been  faid  to  contain  the  virtues  of 
manure,  and  i  have  known  it  left  fome  years  in 
the  earth,  with  that  view  ;  to  be  taken  up  at  laft,  in 
a  found  ftatc,  after  having  afted  no  otherwife,than 
as  an  inconvenience  to  tillage. 

Sods  laid  up  to  rot,  grafs  to  grafs,  become  a 
rich  earth,  which  being  mixed  with  afhes,  the 
compoft  will  form  a  good  dr effing  for  the  gardens 
of  thofe  who  diflike  the  contamination  of  dung  in 
their  culinary  vegetables. 

Farmers  in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  who 
cart  afhes  and  bones  from  thence,  I  think,  Should 
not  forget  oyfter-fhells,  of  which  aUb  a  confider- 
able  quantity  might  be  procured. 
^  Let  It  not  efcape  the  memory  of  any  one  con- 
^^'^'^cerned  in,  manuring  land,  that  lime,  aftes,  burning, 
and  all"lorcing  articles,  or  methods,  by  warming, 
Ipofcning,  and  intimately  dividing  the  particles  of 
the  foil,  ftimulate  it  to  its  utmoft  exertions  •  which, 
if  continued,  without  the  fupport  of  the  moft  fub- 
ftantial  animal  manures,  and  earths,  ipuft  end  in 
tottil  cxhauftion  and  barrenneft. 
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Or  waterikg  Meadow-land^  is  a  very  exceU 
lent,  at  the  fame  tiii^e,  an  expenfive,  and  not  un« 
frequently,  difficult  mode   of  improvement:  the 
intern  is,  to  caufe  water  to  overflow  the  land,  fo 
long,  until  it  fliall  have  depofited  its  fediment,  af- 
ter which,  the  mere  liquid  itfelf  would   be  preju- 
dicial.    It  hath  been  matter  of  difpute  with  many, 
particularly  Mr.  Bofwell  and  Mr.  Wright,  eminent 
writers,  and  judges  of  this  matter,  whether  for  the 
purpofe  of  Irrigation,  the  preference  be  due  to 
turbid  or  limpid  water.     Mr.  Bofwell  inclining  tp 
the  latter  opinion.     It  is  probably  not  too  much  tp 
aflame,  that  they  may  be  both  in  the  right.      It 
feems  reafonable,  that  when  there  is  much  warp, 
or  fediment,  the  produce  of  grafs  ihay  be  more 
abundant,  but  of  a  rank  and  inferior  quality ;  the 
crop  from  pure,  limpid  water,  impregnated  how- 
ever with  lime-ftone  and  marly  particles,  may  con- 
fift  of  a  finer,  fweeter,  and  more  valuable  herbage. 
The  peculiar  benefit  of  watering  and  warping  is, 
that  we  thereby  make  ufe  of  a  gratuitous  manure, 
that  otherwife  is  wafted,  or  becomes  a  nuifance ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fediipent  of 
either  fpring,  brook,  or  river  in  the  country^which 
can  at  any  reafonable  expence  be  floated  upon  the 
land,  fhould  remain  ufelefs* 

Having  myfelf  never  attended  much  to  the 
practice  of  Irrigation,  I  Ihall  offer  only  a  few  ge- 
neral hints,  which  J  have  cafually  collefted  from 
others ;  in  faS,  although  I  were  able  to  give  di- 
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regions  from  cxpcfricnce,  I  believe  the  beft  I  could 
pofTibly  give  to  a  beginnei;,  would  be,  to  fend  into 
Glouceftcrlhire  for  a  regular  floater,  on  which 
head,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wright*s  excellpnt 
pamphlet. 

The  water  fliould  be  a  full  flieet,  quickly  flow- 
ing to  the  depth  of  more  than  an  inch,  at  leaft,  and 
the  firft  confideration  no  doubt  is,  that  the  flock 
of  water  be  fufficient,  left  the  expence  be  incurred 
in  vain,  or  for  an  inadequate  return.  The  begin- 
ning of  November  is  the  ufual  time  of  flooding, 
for  a  crop  of  grafs,  to  be  ready  for  ftock  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  which  may  remain  nearly 
April  out,  but  no  longer,  a  crop  of  hay  being  de- 
fired.  The  water  lying  upon  the  land  during  froft, 
is  fuppofed  to  preferve  the  roots  of  the  grafs  warm, 
and  free  from  injury.  After  fecuring  the  hay- 
crop,  the  ground  may  be  again  irrigated;  the  ad- 
vantage of  water  to  perform  this,  in  a  parched 
feafon,  muft  be  Angularly  great. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Wright  propofes  the  follow- 
ing necefldry  queftions,previoufly  to  the  attempt  at 
floating  a  meadow.  *Will  the  flream  of  water, 
to  be  employed  in  floating,  admit  of  a  temporary 
wear  or  dam  acrofs  it  ?  Can  you  dam  up  and  raife 
the  water  high  enough,  to  flow  over  the  furface  of 
your  land,  without  flooding  and  injuring  your 
neighbour's  adjoining  land?  Or,  is  your  water 
already  high  enough,  without  a  wear;  or  can  you 
make  it  fo,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  ftream  higher 
up,  and  by  the  conduclor  keeping  it  up  nearly  to 
its  level,  till  it  enters  the  meadow  ?  and   can  you 

draw  the  water  off* as  quick  as  it  is  brought  on?'— 
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There  is  full  fcope.for*?hgenuity  in  a  cultivator, 
who  wiflies  to  turn  an.acljoining  ftream  or  brook, 
or  to  convert  the  waters  of  a  convenient  pond,  to 
ihe  ufe  of  flooding  his  meadows — to  adjuft  his 
levels,  to  regulate  his  acclivities  and  declivities,  to 
lead  his  carrier  trenches,  and  cut  his  outlets,  or 
draina.  The  treqches  ihoujd  (land  as  a  fence  to 
the  land.  The  method  of  conftri^fling  a  wear  or 
4am,  recommended  by  Mr.  Wright,  being  iimpie 
and  unexpenfive,  is  worth  tranfcribing-  "  A  ftrong 
and  effectual  frame  of  a  wear,  compofed  only  of 
jtwo  rough  pieces  of  timber,  and  a  f^mf  (lakes,  in 
the  following  manner:  one  of  the  pieces  of  timber* 
or  beams,  was  laid  acrofs  the  bottom*  of  the  ilream, 
below  the  water,  the  other  acrofs  the  top,  above 
the  water,  each  beam  having  its  ends  Brmly  fixed 
if)  the  banks,  on  each  fide  of  the  ftream ;  and  the 
flakes  were  placed  in  a  perpendicular  diredion  to 
the  front  of  thefe  beams,  the  lower  end  of  each  ftakc 
reding  in  a  deep  groove,  cut  along  the  uppermoft 
fide  of  the  lower  piece  of  timber,  and  the  upper 
en/i  of  each  (lake  bearing  againdthe  upper  piece 
of  tirnber.  For  the  pofition  of  the  uppermoft  beam, 
and  the  upper  ends  of  the  (lakes  fee  the  wpars 
acrofs  the  ftream,  in  plates,  2,  3.  The  lower  piepe 
pf  tirpber,  in  this  cafe,  is  always  placed  a  fcMf 
inches  higher  i^p  the  ftreams,  than  the  upper  one, 
that  the  (lakes  may  ftand  perfeflly  upright,  at  th« 
fame  time  that  they  bear  againft  the  uppermoft 
piece  of  timber.  Having  thus  obtained  the  oiit-» 
work,  or  frame  of  a  wear,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
rnatter  to  fill  up  and  complete  it  with  a  variety  of 
paterials,  f^ch  as  each  fituation  (hall  moll  conve* 
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niently  furmlb.  When  the  dream,  which  is  to  he 
obftraded  or  diverted  hy  a  wear,  is  as  much  as 
three  or  four  yards  in  width,  it  is  generally  found 
requifite  to  complete  it,  by  placing  portions  of 
boards  to  the  front  of  the  ftakes,  nailed  together  * 
"in  quantities  agreeing  with  the  dimenfions  of  the 
fiream :  but  when  the  ftream  is  of  lefs  width  than 
three  yards,  it  will  be  thought  fuperfluous  to  give 
any  dire&ions  re4>6£king  the  materials  which  ought 
to  be  ufed  in  a  weaf.  Behind  each  wear  and 
flood-hatch,  a  board  or  plank  is  always  laid  over 
the  ftreamcrr  or  feeder,  for  the  perfon  to  ftand 
upon,  who  is  to  make  or  regulate  them/' 

The  expence  of  preparing  a  mekdow  for  water** 
ing,  will  be  upon  an  average  of  lituations,  from 
three  to  feven  pounds  per  acre ;  the  annual  im-^ 
provement  will  be  beft  illoftrated  by  the  following 
account  of  the  produce  of  an  old  watered  mea* 
dow,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  containing  eight  acres. 
On  the  ad  day  of  April,  107  iheep,  8  cows  and  7 
colts,  were  fed  on  this  piece  during  five  weeks; 
that  is  to  fay,  uniil  the  time  of  fhutting  up  for  the  . 
hay-crop,  for  the  keep  of  which  the  proprietor  re- 
ceived ^.35*  IS.  \od. ;  after  the  rate  of  \od.  a 
head,  per  week  for  the  iheep,  31.  6d.  the  cows,  and 
4J.  the  colts.  The  crop  of  hay  was  afterwards 
about  fifteen  tons,  which  was  fix  weeks  ip  grow- 
ing. 
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Was  firft  pra€lifed  in  Lincolnfliire,  about  forty 
years  fince^  and  what  may  be  truly  thought  abfuVd^ 
confidering  its  inftant  and  iminenfe  advantages^ 
was  difcontinued  for  twenty  years ;  it  will  be  an 
abfurdity  yet  more  admirable^  fhould  other  coun- 
ties, watered  by  maritime  rivers^  delay  to  follow 
the  .example  of  Lincolnlhirc,    Granting  it  a  rifle 
of  expence  and  trouble,  what  man  even  of  a  mo- 
derate fhare  of  fpirit  and  adivity,  but  would  incur 
it  on  the  profpeft  of  fo  precious  a  return ;  even 
that  of  covering  with  tbe  richcft  foil,  to  any  de- 
fired  depth,  a  bare  rock,  or  the  moft  barren  heathy 
with  the  power  of  renewing  it  at  will  for  ever  ? 
The  fcdiment  warped  along  by  the  tide,  appears  to 
confift  of  filt  or  fea-fand,  and  flime,  fuch  as  is  ge- 
nerally feen  accumulated  in  the  obftruded  parts  of 
navigable  rivers;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  tho 
warp  of  the  Lincoln  rivers  alone,  fhould  be  fruc- 
tifying to  land. 

Again,  how  an  improvement  like  this,  (hould 
have  been  difcovercd  fo  late,  with  the  ancient  and 
illuftrious  examples  of  the  Nile,  and  other  rivers, 
before  our  eyes,  that  annually  enrich  with  the  flime 
left,  behind,  thofc  lands  they  overflow,  is  truly 
matter  of  wonder.  But  the  difcovery  made,  and 
its  immenfe  profit  eftabliflied  by  numerous,  clear, 
experimental  proofs,  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  the 
moft  extenfive  effefts.  River-mud,  of  all  kinds^ 
v/ill  now  come  in  for  its  jud  fiiare  of  repute,  as  a 

manure. 
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manure.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  leaft  of  the 
fruftifying  quality  of  the  fedi^nent  of  all  waters, 
near  the  fea  ;  as  the  fertility  of  marfh-Iand  fully 
evinces.  The  goodnefs  of.  the  Thames. Warp, 
vill  alfo  be  readily  anfwered  for,  by  the  farmers  in 
thtf  nerghbourhood  of  Gravefehd,  where  a  fpring- 
tide  will  leave  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ricbeft  fandy 
flime,  through  which  prefently  fhoots  a  moft  lux- 
uriant crop  of  herbage. 

The  few  following  particulars  are  extrafled 
from  the  Board  Survey,  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  ^ 
and  to  that  noble  and  truly  national  inftitution^ 
and  its  indefatigable  fecretary,  the  country  at  large 
is  highly  indebted  for  information,  which  furely. 
cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with  wonderful  con-^ 
fequences. 

The  warp,  or  fediment,  is  left  by  the  tides  of  the 
Trent,  Ouze,  Dun,  and.other  rivers,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Humber.  Thefe  waters  arc 
muddy  to  excefs,  infomuch  that  a  cylindrical  glafs 
of  them,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  will  (in  fum- 
mer,  or  thedrycft  time,  which  is  moft  favourable 
to  the  purpofe,)  depoCt  prefently,  an  inch  and 
more  of  warp. 

The  procefs  of  warping  is  perfe£lly  fimple  ;  only 
to  let  the  tide  in  upon  the  land,  either  arable  or 
grafs,  at  high  water,  and  to  difcharge  it  again  as 
the  tide  falls.  This  is  efFefted  by  a  cut,  or  canal, 
from  the  river,  having  a  fluice  for  the  admiffion 
and  difcharge  of  the  water,  which  is  alfo  confined 
to  the  grounds  intended  to  be  warped  By  furround- 
ing  banks  raifed  to  the  required  height,  which  may 
^e  from  four  to  fevcn  feet.     The  cut,  or  carrier, 
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may  extend  feveral  miles^  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  land  to  be  warped,  on  each  fide,  lateral 
cuts  being  made  in  proper  dir^&ions.  It  will  be 
eaGly  conceived,  that  as  in  irrigation,  the  farther 
the  courfe  of  the  water,  the  fmaller  muft'be  the 
quantity  of  the  fediment  depofited.  A  fluice  for 
warping,  five  feet  high,  and  feven  wide,  will  do  for 
fifty  acres  per  annum ;  if  the  land  lie  near  the 
river,  for  feventy.  Coil  from  four  to  five  hundred 
pounds.  Warped  land  has  been  fold  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre. 

Warping  creates  a  foil  of  any  depth  you  pleafe. 
It  leaves  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  fediment  every 
tide,  on  an  average,  and  the  layers  do  not  mix, 
but  remain  in  leaves  diftin6t.  With  but  one  fluice, 
every  other  tide  only,  can  be  ufed,  as  the  water 
muft  run  perfeftly  off,  that  the  furface  may  en- 
cruft ;  and  if  the  canal  be  not  empty,  the  tide  has 
not  the  effea.  At  Althorp,  Mr.  Bower  has  warped 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  in  a  fummer. 
Every  hollow  upon  the  land  is  filled  and  levelled 
by  the  warp,  and  the  differ  and  firmer  it  is,  the 
better.  A  certain  fpot  was  warped  to  the  depth 
of  ten  inches  in  eight  hours.  Mr.  Webfter  at 
Bankfide,  has  in  about  four  years,  warped  his 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres,  to  various 
depths,  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  and  a 
half.  Some  of  it  was  moorland,  worth  onjy 
eighteen  pence  per  acre,  which  now  equals  the  heft. 
He  gave  for  the  land,  eleven  pounds  per  acre, 
which  is  now,  by  warping,  improved  to  the  worth 
of  from  feventy  to  one  hundred. 

,The  expence  has  been  twelve  pounds  per  acre, 
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frCMii  whichj  however,  may  be  deduded,  five  pounds 
an  acre,  on  three  hundred  acres,  oflfered  him  by  a 
neighbour,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fluice  and  main  cut^ 
in  order  to  warp  that  quantity  of  adjoining  land. 

Warped  land  lets  at  from  fifty  fiiillings  to  five 
pounds  per  acre,  producing  vaft  crops  of  corn, 
grafs,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Great  crops  are  pro* 
duced  from  three  inches  of  warp.  In  fome  fea- 
fons,  corn  is  fown  the  year  after  warping ;  if  deep, 
a  greater  time  required.  *  Barley  and  turnips  feem 
excluded  from  the  crops  in  this  improvement.  A 
wheat-ftubble  warped,  and  fowedwith  oats  the  fol- 
lowing April,  produced  twelve  quarters  per  acre. 
Wheat  afterwards  thirty-fix  buihels  per  acre.  Oats 
fcufBed  upon  the  frelh  warp,  the  fcuffle  being 
drawn  by  eight,  and  held  by  one  man,  produced  on 

'  three  acres,,  particularly,  fourteen  quarters  one 
fack  per  acre.     Beans  ninety  bufhels  per  acre  : 

.  one  acre  meafured  to  decide  a  wager,-  yielded 
ninety-nine  bufhels.  An  hundred  and  forty-four 
pods  have  been  taken  from  one  bean  on  four 
fialks.  Tartarian  oats  feven  feet  high.  White 
clover  and  hay-feeds,  mown  twice  the  firft  year ; 
the  firft  cutting  three  tons  per  acre,  the  fecond  one 
ton,  afterwards  an  immenfe  eddifh.  Warp  brings 
plenty  of  weeds;  muftard,  crefies,  wild  cellery^ 
docks,  and  tbiftles,  but  kills  rufhes :  its  effeCt  is 
very  lafting  upon  land,  which  requires  no  farther 
manure  for  many  years* 
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I  HAVE  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  oyer  a  great 
immber  of  authors^  both  old  and  recent^  on  the 
important  fubje6l  of  Draining;  I  have  alfcf  at-^ 
tended  to  the  praQic%  in  various  parts,  but  chiefly 
in  the  counties  of  £fleK  and  SniFolk^  where  I  had 
intelligence  of  the  method  adopted  by.  Jaixies 
Yoang»  £fq.  a  tranfcription  of  which  I  afterwards 
cbferved  in  Mr«  Secretary  Young's  Survey  .of  Suf- 
folk. Mr.  Young's  plan  being,  in  my  opinion, 
Referable,  in  point  both  of  ceconomy  and  effed,  to 
any  other  within  my  knowledge,  I  muft  beg  leave 
ftrongly  to  recommend  it  to  thofe  particularly  who 
are  plagued  with  wet  fpewy  clays,  that  in  the 
winter-feafon  will  fcarcely  carry  a  rabbit.  Much 
land  I  have  ridden  over  in  Suffex,  the  value  of 
which  might  be  more  than  doubled  by  being  thus 
ladd  dry,  "and  its  nature  changed  from  liquid  mor« 
tar,  or  hard  brick,  to  a  dry,  warm,  and  crumbling 
mould. 

*•  The  drains  never  to  be  drawn  ftraight  down  a 
hill,  but  obliquely  acrofs,  with  a  defcent  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  the  water  a  fall  into  a  leading  ditch^ 
The  leading  ditch,  carrier,  or  mafter-drain,  never 
to  be  covered  but  from  neceffity.  Every  drain  to 
be  independent,  and  open  ditches  to  be  purpofely 
cut  whenever  eligible. 

^  Mark  the  drains  a  rod  afunder,  and  draw  two 

furrows  with  a  common  foot-plough,  leaving  a 

balk  between  them  about  fifteen  inches  wide,  then 
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with  a  ftrong  double-breafted  plough,  draien  by 
three  or  four  horfes^vinade  on  purpofe,  fplit  that 
balk^  and  leave  a  clean  furrow,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  below  the  furface ;  but  wbtfte  the  depth  of 
foil  req\]ires*  it,  touch  the  clajr,  by  a  fecond  plow- 
ing, to  eighteen  or  twenty  inched :  it  iS  then  ready 
for  the  land-ditching  fpade  ;  with  Xi^hich  dig  a  nar- 
row drain  fifteen  inches  de^.  Examine  (your- 
felf)  -the  drains  before  filling  up,  but  let  (hem  not 
lie  open  long,  left  they  be  injured  by  wet  or  frofts: 
fill  op  every  day. 

"  The  materials^for  filling,  wheat-ftubble,  ftacked 
for  the  purpofc  immediately  after  harvcft.  Fill 
well  up  to  the  Ihoulder^  laying  a  fmall  ftick  or  two  * 
'  at  the  outlet,  to  prevent  its  being  ftopped  by  an 
external  accident.  Lkftly,with  a  common  plough, 
turn  a  furrow  of  ihc  upper  foil  or  mould  upon  the 
drain,  taking  care  not  to  turn  any  of  the  dead  foil 
raifcd  by  the  fpade,  which  always  ought  to  belaid 
on  the  outfide,  and  fcattered  over  the  land.  Ex- 
pence  of  digging,  twenty  pence,  and  filling  ujp,* 
fourteen  pence  per  fcore  rods.  A  man  will  dig 
twenty-three  or  fo»r>ods  in  a  day. 

•*  In  cafe  of  a  drAin  ftopped  by? accident,  which 
is  difcovered  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  place,  make 
one  or  more  frefli  ones,  in  different  diredions  to 
the  old  ones.  In  croffing  an  horfe,  or  foot-path,' 
much  frequetited,  the  ufe  of  wood  or  ftone,  for  the 
drain  may  be  advifeable.  The  procefs.of  drain- 
ing above  defcribed,  is  equally  adapted  to  grafs,  as. 
arable  land;  the  turf  may  be  raifed  ai'firft,  with* a 
common  foot  plough,  after  which,  the  fpade  is  ufed 
to  the  needful  depth,  and  the  drains  being  filled, 

the 
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the  green  fward  may  Be  relaid^  as  neatly  and  rega-» 
larly  as  before/' 

I  (boulsl  fuppofe  fern  much  more  ^durable  than 
ftubble  or  ftraw^  ^or  the  purpofe  of  filling  drains. 
The«  following  method  is  praGlifed  in  Northr  Bru 
uin.  **  A  ditch  tbre^  feel  deep,  two  and  airhalf 
wide  at  top,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  width  at  hot** 
torn,  is  filled  up  half  way  with  fmall  found  ftoncf 
from  the  adjt)ining  lands;,  on  thefe  is  placed  a 
flight  layer  of  old  draw  te  prevent  the^^nouidf  with 
.  which  ]K>th  are  covjered,  from  intermixing.  Ihit 
plough  p'afles  over  without  interf4^ring,<»and  t^e 
drain  remains  entire,  and  i^upning  for  ages* 
^pouty  lands  are  generally  on  a  declivity,  and  the 
water  when  re0fte<l  by  a  firatum  of  cl%y,  ifluef  out  .^ 
in  different  places  r  the  way  that  has.  beeb^gene* 
rally  pradifed,  is  to  cut  ^  drsyn  near  th%  head  of 
the  fpungy.land;  if  .you  ciM  thr6ugh  a  ftfatum  of 
,  fand»  from  Vhicb,  for  a  confiderablo  fpace  iflues  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  your  objetS  will  be  g^itkh; 
but  if  your  draiii  never  get  below  the  day,  it  will 
^  never  get  below  the  Ipring^.  Where  thefe  fprings 
are  freqi{ent  and  ifluing  out  of  mz^y  places  in  the 
fame  field,  the  fureft  method  ^  ^o  lead  a  drain 
ftraight  from  the  bottom  of  the  field  up  the  middle, 
until  it  is  above  where  the  fpouis  break  out,  and 
then  lead  crofs-cuts  at  Ibort  diftances  from  the 
mam  drain."  *«^ 

Such  common  methods  of  under-drainij)g,'will* 
doubtlefs  prove  effe£luai,  where  the  fprings  or  col^ 
ledions  of  iwate^^  do  not  li%  too  deep^.  in  that  cafe, 
the  only  remedy  is  to  tap,  or  bore  through  the  bed, 
which  covers  the  fpring»  with  an^augur,  fuch  as  is 
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ufed  in  fearch^ tig  for  marl ;  through  the  holes, 
made  by  this  inftrument  the  fprings  will  flow,  Pitid 
ntvy  be  cut  ^  from  injiiti^g  the  foil:  Coring  has  . 
alfo  been  fuccdt^fQlly  afed,  in  gattiAg  rid  of  yr^&e 
water  downwards,  when  d>ere  happens  to  be  a  Jiol- 
l^wi]perviou$  fobftratuiA  ;  and'likewife  for  the  dif- 
6it9try  of  fprings,  which  hate  been  afterwards  corir- 
vetted  to  thl^  moft  ufeftil  purpofes. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ncceffiiy  of  finding  the  drains 
t6  the  dcpth^  of  the  water-to  be  evaciidterij.  was  no 
d^ubt  cdeval  with  the  art^ of  graining  itf«|fi  but 
to  that  able  anjl  juflly  (Celebrated  rural  oeconoimft 
Dr.  Anderfohj  it  probably  firft  occunred^  to  ufe  the 
nugiir  in   tlys   bulinefs:  Mr.  Elkington   has   alfo 

^iemploj'ed  itko  tire  fame  purpoft-,  with  fucccfsj  amsJ 
this  improved  fyltem  of  drain^ige  promifcc^  to  be 
attended  with  'the  ifioft  be«eficial  canfequ^nces  to 

.  the  publiid. '  Eacli  of  thefe  gefttlehieii  hf^s^publiibed 
tij^on^hefiibje^  to  which  publications/in  d1  cafes 
of  Inaterial  confequent^i  I  .refer  the  reader. 

In'Ufideflakitigs  of  this  kind,  rf  atiy  confider^ 
aMe  extent,  it  furdy.b#hov«e^the  cultivator  ta  be \, 
very  tircumfpgfii  loft,  he  pat  limfelf  to  gn^a*  ex- 
pence,  <ind  6(i^*wjrrds  fin^  Ms- drain  injodicioofly 
pofited,  and  hiis  land  fcarcdy  -any  tfce  drf^rj  a 
piece  of  ill  fortune  with  Which  I  hav^,  been  iVe- 
qttently  made  at!q«amted.  As  was  oWerved  in  the 
cafe  of  irrigation,  it  is  much  the  more  prudent 
meihb<J>  at  oficc  to  cfnt>lqy  experienced  men; 
fuch,  in  the  draining  brancli  are  mrtft  readily  met 
with  in  the  toumy  of^.  Lincoln^  ^*  Fof, expc&ting 
this  buflnef^,  Mr.  Waus  ha&  iiiV€!)ued  a  .ifiolt^ 
fjlo»gfe,  *he  pt^ce'df  which  ih  t^nvguiftcas* 
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It  has  been  faic|»  '^  that  all  arable 'land  maybe* 
tslFe&iaUy. drained  by  ploughing  it  into  ridge  and 
iwFQW, .  excbpt  in  fpriogy  foils,    or  peat  bogs/' 
A  pofition  wfatoh  I  well  know  by  exp>erieiice  to  be 
erroneous ;  for  in  cafe  oT  a  retentive  fubfoil,  a 
part  only  of  tlfe  furface  or  flood-water  will  be 
drained  by  the  farrows,  whilft  the  foil,  relieved 
merely  at  the  furfsrce,  reinains  all^inter,  poachy, 
wai,  and  cold.     Nor  am  1"  convmced  of  the  utility 
of  najTowing  the  ridges,  in  tbis  cafe,  being  more 
indined  to  givQ  a  preference  to  ihe  broad,  rounded 
beds  of  the  Flanders'  culture.     I  inuft  own,  I  baybre 
wknefled.ftfikioggood  efFeQs  fiom  furface-^rahi-^  * 
ing,  when  ^t.the  fame  tiine^.tiie  loweripoft  dixch    , 
has  been  caft  afi^fli,  loa  q^'afiderable  de^ih^*  aod «. 
plenty  of  •art'h  Carted  upon  (he  different  finks  m 
tiie  fitid^  wfaqre  the  water  had  bnen  acduftbn^e^  ^#* 
lodgl^.  '  Mudxland  tbe^e  is*at  pre(ent,*lyifigin  a  "^ 
wet  und  unp<rodtilti\^e  ftate,^  which  'demands  no 
other  remedy.     It  will  ibmetimes  happen,  flfet  tb^ 
fwampy,  or  ^dependent  parts  of  a  fi^,  ^are  in  its  ^ 
centre,  and  that  alu^ays  in;a,  ftate  of  bog  in  ibe 
wiiltBp'feafon ;  the  dafting  a  pond,  to  a  conj^ddr- 
able  depth,  on  the  fpot  will  Qom|\|eteVy 'drain  ihe 
piece,  whilft  it  may  ferve  oth^r  ufefuL.purpofes. 

The  advantages  #df  draining,    however  tinac- 
'countablyneglefled,'  are  as  plaiff  as  day-light,  and 
tb  be  obliged  to  repeat  them  is  a  tirefotae  and  dif- 
'^ouraging  taflL :  am$mg({  them  maft  not  be  forgot- 
ten, the  pficfervation  of  fceep  from  the  rot,  and 
ihe  eradication  of  flags,  xuflies,  and  other  aquatic 
'  weeds.  Which  are  to  be  ridded  by  no  other  means, 
than,  by  cvcciag  off  the  fopply  of  tihcir  natural" 
X  N  2  element. 


iSO  ON  TH£  HOM£8T£AD^  &€• 

'  clement,  and  which  generally  delight  in  a  good 
foil,  well  worth  the  expcncc  of  improvement.  In 
many  fituations,  the  fubterraneous  and  wafte->rater 
coUeded  and  rererved  in  proper  receptacles,  wtfh 
convenient  iluices,  for  the  purpofe  of  Irrigation, 
would  render  a  moll  abundant  profit.' " 
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•,'I  WAVE  already  adverted*'to  the  afifolote'neccf-' 
.  ^  fity>f  aniple  Houfipg  and  yard- fpom- upon  a  farm,  ^ 

w^ieh  tj^c  qccupi^  puiyoies  to  keep  in  a  ftate  of 
«  ferfitity^arid  improvement,  with  the  aid  of  animal  ^ 

*  maQures  ;/airo,  to  the  cbo  conunon  deffld  of  "fuch  a 

^  l^a^blecpnvenienoe.     The  genera)  outHife,  and 

^the  ^artijpulat^  wkichr  fpjjow,  will  *be  fouifd  4ppli- 

cable  to  a'coiffiderable  fcate  of  farming  bufinefs, 

'a^^d^irTdcgree*,  to  every  farm  of^  fmaller  ext^t. 

It'  wodl4  be  nugatory,  to  hoM  forth  about  af- 
pe6Lftraight  lines, , or  right  Angles,  in  the  foroAi^ 
dop^of  a  farm-yard ;  fuoh  confiderations  wiU^ver 
be  poftponed|to  thofe  of  local  convenience:  it 
will  be  fufficiehttto^infift,  that  the  fpace  be  ample 
and  properly  divided,  the  offices  fufficien^Iy  nume- 
rous and  commddious,  and  the  whole  flieltered  in 
every  quarter.  /  * 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  offices,  namely,  the 
dwelling,  barns,  ftables,  cattle-houfes,f  and  ihedt» 
the  material  objefts  are,  fuch  a  pofition  as  may 
contribute  to  convenience  and  the  abridgment 'of 
labour,  and  at  the  fame  time  afiFord  the  largeft 
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poffible  proportion  of  fhelter  s  thi>  laft»  bowever, 
muft  obvioufly  give  way  to  the  former  conGdera- 
tioo,  and  as  a  fubllitate>  all  the  vacant  places  or 
expofures,  may  be  well  barricadoed  with  a  lofty, 
warm,  and  fubftantial  fence,  fuch  as  has  been  al^ 
ready  defcribed.  Mr.  MarjOball's  idea,  of  an 
angle  of  the  buildings  prefenting  to  the  north,  by 
which  pofition,  the  two  fides  would  afford  (belter 
in  the  moil  material  points,  from  the  N.  W.  tojhc 
N.  £L  is,  I  think,  happily  conceived. 

Refpeding  the  number  of  yards,  no  precife  rule 
will  be  expe£ked,  any  farther  than  to  ftate,  that  in 
the  fmallefl:  concern  a  divifion  is  neceflary^  and  7h 
thofe  of  greater  magnitude,  two  maip  yards,  with 
appendages  for  ftacks,  and  other  purpofes,'  conve- 
niently fituated,  will  property  defcribe  the  home- 
ftalL  A  barn  fepms  the  natural  divifion  of  two 
yards,  fince  it  will  ferve  the  commo|i  purpofes  of 
both. 

The  proper  form  of  the  furface  of  each  yard,  is 
ooncave,  or  that  of  the  dripping-pan,,  which  will, 
drain  all  liquid  manure  from  the  ftables  and  otKer 
offices,  and  from  the  cattle  abroad,  to  the  ctntre, 
in  order  to  its  prefervation ;  and  alfo  the  rain  and 
wafte- water,  keeping  the  fold  always  dry  and  com- 
fortable. But  to  avoid  the  inconvenience,  in 
rainy  weather,  of  more  water  than  thcc  bottom*- 
cruft,  or  layer  of  earth  in  the  centre,  will  foak  up^ 
^fi  outlet  or  fub-drain  will  be  neceflary,  communi-i^ 
eating  with  a  pit  of  fufiicient  fize  and  depth,  and 
railed  round,  on  the  outer  fide  of  the  yard-fence. 

This  pit  may  be  fo   placed,  as  to  ferve  two 
yards,  and  maybe  bottomed  with  rammed  clay, 

^  and 
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and  its  Hi^s  plafftered'  with  feme  compofiti<oii ' 
which  will  malce  it  retentive.  Into  k  may  be  fliot 
as  much  ditch-carth,  as  it  will  probably  hold,  with- 
out caufing  an  overflow ;  and  inftead  of  pumpiipg* 
the  liquor  out,  in  the  end,  as  has  been  recoro-- 
mended,  I  have  generally  (hot  in  earth  fufficiettr 
to  abforb  it,  aftei  wards  carting  the  whole  away  to" 
the  compoft-hill,  which  I  beHeve  the  eafier  method 
of  the  two.  The  materials  for  Bottoming  the 
farm-yard  have  been  ahready  particularized :  no- 
thing is  equal  to  chalk  for  jthis  purpofe :  Upon 
that  bottom,  the  layer  of  manure-earth  is  to  be 
fpread,  to  the  thickneft  of  a  foot,  if  poffible, 
throughout  the  whole  area,  the  quantity  in  the 
centre,  or  drai-n,  being  increafed  two  or  thpee-folii^ 
as  having  the  greater  part  of  the  moiftiire  to  im- 
bibe. The  whole  muft  be  kept  fufficiently  fittered, 
that  the-  cattle  may  not  poach  in  the  earth,  with 
their  feet. 

The  above,  or  fome  method  of  (imilar  effleft,  for 
the  prefervation.  of  articles  fo  precious  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  dung  and  urine  of  his  cattle,  one 
would  fuppofe  fo  fimple  and  obvious,  that  common 
fenfe  could  never  mift  it.  How^ftrange  then  is  it, 
that  we  fee  fuch  beneficial  meafurcs  generally  neg- 
lefled,  and  that  by- men  who  have  it  in  their  power 
tt>  compaft  them,  and  who  pretend  to  be  fenfiWe 
ofl  the  valtie  of  manure  ?  How  many  hundreds  oP 
farm-yanfe  are  there,  either  mere  bog,  or  with  a 
Vottom  which  abforbs  and  devours  the  moft  valu- 
able part  of  the  manure,  or  with  a  defcent  towards^ 
a^pond,  a  road,  or  a  ditch,  where  it  runs  off,  to  be 
io.part,  or  totally*  diflBpated  and  lelt?     But  what  isi 

ftiU 


ftlU  mor^  fingularly  sibfurd^  a  pond  or  dirai^i,  ihall 
foriunptely  ft  op  th^  groiTer  parts  of  this  vafte^.aod 
yet  it  (ball  b^  luffered  (o  accumulate  for  years  un^ 
obrisrved  and  antoucbedt  I  once  affifted  at  vorl^^ 
Hig  a  mine  of  thb  kind^  i^ft  by  a  generous  prede* 
eeSot,,  whence  we  dre^  ao  addition  totbe  com^ 
poIUhHl,  worth  a  confiderable  fuin. 
-^  Atffmdh  1^1  ways  reeommended  in  a  Farm-yar^ 
h^i  1  n»uft  owii,  I  would  rather  have  it  without  tbi) 
fence  ;  for  within,  it  is  ever  a  receptacle  oi  tiUbj 
and  a  drain  for  the  urine  and  liquid  part  of  the 
dung,  the  farmer  never  fcrupling  lo  drench  bU 
cattle  with  the  delicious  coffee-coloured  beverage. 
An  adjoining  pond,'however>  fituated  out  of  the 
reach  of  thedungj$  an  indifpenfable  convenieiice, 
'  I  hold  it  of  importance  to  the  health  of  cattle  that 
they  have  clean  water  to  drink,  with  which,  a  yard 
may  be  well  fupplied  by  large  troughs,  or  t 
bricked  ci&ern  made  water-^tigbt,  and  always  kept 
full. 

Should  the  ground  not  readily  admit  of  being 
thrown  into  the  hollow  form  recommended,  fiiould 
there  be  an  objeAion  to  it,  or  fhould  there  already 
be  a  declivity  forcing  a  fufficient  drain,  all  that 
remains  is,  to  remind  the  fiirmer,  that  the  ricbeft 
part  of  his'manure  be  not  differed  to  run  away  in 
wafte*  When  the  ground  happens  to  be  of  inre^ 
KuUr  furface,  and  it  is  thought  too  great  a  troubio 
or  expence,  to  level  it,  the  next  remedy,  if  thera 
be  any  defire  to  preferve  the  manure,  and  a  dry 
£tandiog  for  the  cattle,  feafos  to  be,  to  dig  feveral 
pitr-dcaina  in  the  yard,  iwhieh  may'  be  inclofed  by 
pofts  and  tails,  withhurdlea^   .       . 

5  Frooi 
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From  every  ftable»  or  catde^houfe,  a  drain  witl 
be  neceflary  in  order  to  condad  the  urine  to  the 
proper  receptacle :  not  a  mere  common  gutter,  in 
which  the  liquid  finks  or  ftagnates,  keeping  a  con* 
fiant  puddle  at  the  heelf  of  the  animals;  there 
.ought  to  be  a  grating,  or  fink-plate,  to  every  two 
ftalls  at  leaft,  which,  with  the  drain  itfelf,  &ould 
always  be  kept  free  and  pervious.  The  entrance 
to  the  chief  cattle-boufe,  is  ufiially  oyer  a  pave* 
ment  of  convenient  width. 

The  dung  from  the  different  houfes,  muft,  both 
for  convenience  and  prefervation  fake,  be  ftowed 
near  at  hand,  for  fliould  it  be  wheeled  into  the 
area,  it  would  be  trodden  to  wafte,  that  is  to  fay^ 
either  bound  down  too  hard,  or  too  much  fcat^ 
tered;  inftead  of  which  it  may  be  at  once  placed 
in  a  ftate  proper  for  fermentation  and  perfedion. 
Either,  pits  may  be  made  oppofite  to  the  liable 
doors,  and  bottomed  with  marl  or  earth,  or  the 
dung  may  be  made  up  in  clamps,  or  hills ;  in  both 
which  cafeS)  the  nice  and  fcientific  cultivator  may» 
if  he  pleafe,  cover  with  ftraw  or  ftubble,  in  order 
to  prevent  exhalation,  and  to  promote  the  putre* 
faSive  procefs.  The  heaps  grotyjng  to  an  incoo* 
venieni  bulk,  an  auxiliary  dung-hill  muft  be 
pitched  in  the  nearefl  fituation ;  thus  in  a  certain^ 
perhaps  fufficient,  degree,  with  attention  and  a  Ut4e 
ingenious  contrivance,  the  dung  may  be  preferve4 
from  expofure  to  the  external  air ;  in  cafe  of  its 
loo  great  aridity^  or  drowth,  in  the  hot  feafon,  and 
with  the  view  of  reproducing  fermentatixHi,  too 
method  is  better  than  to  ftk  into  the  heap,  mud  ai^ 
weeds,  flop  of  any  kind,  or  foul  water,,  fromzpooda 
and  ditches  I  bav€ 
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I  have  been  hitherto  fpeaking  of  the  plan^  or 
outline  of  a  h<>meftal),  its  conftituent  parts  de-- 
tached  and  irregtllar,  «as  generally  found,  prefcrib^ 
ing  only  certain  additions  and  aherations ;  but  in 
cafe  of  beginning  entirdy  afrefb,  of  proje3.ing  a 
fiew  ptan«  and  raifing  the  building  anew',  as  far  as# 
I  can  at  prefent  judges  I  ihould  incline  to  tlie^  foU  ^ 
lowing  fcbemcj  vlitcb  feems  to  be  th«  moft  com^ 
pad  and  comprchenfive,  to  Unite  all  poffible  con^- 
veniences  within  the  leaft  poffible  room,  and  to  be 
capable    of    extenfion   or   contradion,    to  ferve 
.equally  the  largeft  or  the  froalleft  concern — it  is, 
to  inclofe  the  homeftall,  the  dwelling  perhaps  ex*. 
cepted,  in  the  figure  of  a  Circle  or  Rotunda. 
•This  figure  was  lately  reconnnended  to  comprize  a 
country  gentleman's  ftabling  and  offices,  and  the 
idea  has  been  fandioned  by  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  Young,  who  has  prefcribed  the  circular  form, 
for   a  Farmer's  ftack-yard  and    cattle-iheds,  of 
i^htch  he  has  given  a  plate  in  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, No.  189.     But  with  all  due  refped  an^ 
deference  to  the  opinion,  and  unequalled  expe-n 
rience  of  Mr.  Young,  I  conceive  that  certain  im- 
portant advantages  would  be  loft,  fa^  placing  the 
ftacks  within,  and  the  cattle  withoutfide  the  circle. 
The  buildings  would  be  placed  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  thdr  beft  fecondary  office,  that  of  affording 
^flieller,  and  the  benefit  ^f  a  fo1d*yard,  an  importl 
ant  one  indeed,  to  grooving,  and  lean  cattle,  feems 
entirely  excluded^     I  ibould  greatly  prefer  placing 
the  ftacks  without  the  pate,  in  an  appendant  circle, 
gmnttiig  that  figure  to  be  neceffary,  for  the  valu- 
able purpofe  of  their  Aiding  along  an  iron  groove, 

or 
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w  road,  to  the  thralbing-^miH.  The  ftack^  are  to 
be  butlt  upon  woodea  frai»es»  with  wheels^  ^ 
fiuiDps  of  the  fr£|i«fs  being  cover«4  vfith  briUV 
latten,  as  a  defence  ^gainft  venpint  The  wbe^i« 
being  6xed  ipthe  c&rcular  groove>  the  ftack.  i» 
^drawn  along>  either  -by  borfes,  or  aiii  ap|^iea|i^i» 
^  of  tbe  machinery  of  tbe^i}),  10  a  fiicd  adjoining 
tbe  mill,  under  vhich  it  \s  unlad^n^  vitbout  ibe 
finaHeft  expofure  to  the  weather,  aind  may  beaf* 
terwards  returned  to  its  place  laden  with  the  ftrav: 
this  method  of  drawing  heavy  weights,  upon  wheels 
running  in  fixed  iron  grooves^  (originally  inveoied, 
I  believe,  by  the  celebrated  Stevinus)  has  been 
fome  years  in  ufe,  and  one  horfe  only,  ha^i  draws 
thirty  tons^  upon  a  very  flight  declivity.  T^e  in- 
vention is  of  very  great  utility,  ai^  is  happily  a|^ 
pli^d  by  Mr«  Young,  to»corn  ftacks,  and  the 
thrafliing-milK  £very  confiderable  faYmer"  has 
experienced  the  trouble  and  expence,  of  moving 
ftacks  to  tbe  barn,  and  the  rifle  in  wet  wea^- 
ther. 

^.  7be  fcheme  which  follows^  I  fubmit  to  tbe  cor#- 
re&ion  of  better  judgments.     A  circle  of  fufficient 
extent  being*  marked  out,  and  t]^  area  properly 
levelled  and  hollowed  in  the  centre,  tbe  whole  of 
the  needful   farm-buildings  of*  every  defcriptiori,  . 
barns,  granaries,  milUhoufe^  ftables,  ox  and  cow^- 
houfes,  pig-ftyes,  (lore* rooms,  and  fheds,are'to^Ilb 
ereded  around,  in  the  moft  convenient  otder,  in 
point  of  ufcful  contiguity,  and  wilh  reference  to 
ftielter.in  the  col  deft  expofu  res.      The  area  being 
fo  fpacious  that  the  buildings  will  not.  completely  " 
furround  it,  every  vacancy  to  be  fiUed  yp-with  a 

good 
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good-  fence :  with,  or  without,  a  lean-to  »ivd  roof, 
as  a  filed.  As  many  of  th«(e  fliecte  as  are  required, 
may  be  vwi  op  agaij^Ar  any  of  tbe  bmldings,  tbac 
none  of  the  cattle  of  the  fold  need  be  al^road,  or 
feed  in  t^e  rain  or  fnow.  Diviii<ong  and  Tub^ 
dWifions  may  be  made  at  wiN,  wUli  hardies, 'fa^ 
gots,  or  pofls  and  rails,  .for  '  the  purpofe  of  every 
requiJite  feparation  of  dock.  The  mmiber  and 
pofition  of  the  entrances  to  be  regulated  hf  local 
convenience,  the  gates  being  boarded  ta  rendev 
the  fecnrity  complete. 

The  ftack*y»rd  muft  be  formed  wtrhcuit  the  cir^ 
cle,  the  corn^ftacks  being  placed  within  the  leafk 
dtftance  poffibleof  the  bam^or  th^rafiiing-macbuici 
thofe  of  hay  and  ftraw,  in  an  equal  degree  of  com* 
venient  pHroximity  to  the  back-fides  of  the  ftables 
asrd  cattle-houfos.  It  19  obvious  that  the  back 
parts  of  the  buildings  wiH  afford  convenient  vaUs 
for  {beds,  or  eredio]is>  of  any  kind,  iiould  a  very 
large  Hock  or  peculiar  circumftances  render  k 
neceffary,  to  fold  a  part  withoutfide  the  circle: 
the  comtnunication,  or  rather  thew^le  fyftoni^. 
may  be  rendered  complete,  by  furnifbing  all  the 
princtpal  gildings  with  entrances  fov  cattle,  back* 
wards,  as  well  as  in  front. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  this  fcheme,  the  judicious 
reader  wiH  perceive  that  a  mere  pedantic  literal 
adherence  to  the  figure  of  a  circle,  to  which  every 
other  confideration  muft  yield,  is  not  fo  much  in«. 
tended,  as  a^grtierally  round  compaft  inclofure; 
neverthelefs,  it  feems  that  the  nearer  the  figure 
approaches  to  a  true  circle,  the  lefs  will  be  the 
waftc  of  ground  and  of  expencc  in' fencing. 

Although 
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.    Althougli  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  it  voold  be 
a  point  of  great  convenience  for  the  backfide  of 
the   dweUing*houfc>  confifting  of  the   dairy   and. 
other  out-ofiice»,  to  form  a  part  of  the  Fold-.yard 
circle.     The  vafli  of  every  kind  from  kitchen  and 
dairy»  fliould  be  faved  mrith  the  utmoft  care,  and 
led  by  proper  finks  and  pipes,  into  a  capacious 
under-ground  ciftern,    from  whence   it*  may   be 
pumped    into  the  hog^trovghs,    the    ftyes  being 
placed  within  a  reafonable  diftance  for  the  fake  of 
that  convenience.     Adjoining  the  dairy  (hould  be 
foun4  the  cow^boufes  and  fatting-^houfes  for  oxen ; 
the  pig-ftyes  next ;  between  the  ftyes  and  the  ox- 
ftallsi  is  a  handy  fituation  for  a  boiling  and  a.wafh- 
ing-houfe»  in  which  an  oven  alfo»  or  kiln,  is  an  ex- 
cellent convenience.      The  lofts  above  the  dif- 
ferent offices  might  communicate,  by  doors  through 
their  feveral  partitions,  with  the  granary,  thralh* 
ing«mill,  and  barn,  affording  th^  convenience  of 
wheeling  facks  of  corn,  or  chaff,  to   every  part« 
Room  above  or  below  muft  be  afforded  likewiDe 
for  hay,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  every  other  ar-* 
tide   of  provision  of  that   fpecies«      In   feeding 
ftalled  oxen,  to  approach  them  at  the  head  inftead 
'of  the  feet,  is  much  the  heft  niethod,  for  which 
end,  a  gang-way,  fufficient  to  admit  a  large  bar* 
row,  may  be  left  between  the  wall  and  their  head- 
boards, thefe  being  made  to  flide.      Such  is  the 
pra£lice  of  feveral  diftiUboufes  which  feed  oxen^ 
and  it  has  been  recommended,  whore  cattle  feed  at 
racks  appending  to  the  barn-fide,  to  have  flidii^ 
boards  through  which  the  thrafhers  may  pufh  the 
firaw,  without  having  to  quit  the  barn,  in  order  to 
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jepleniih  the  racks.  A  chaflF-boufe  fliould  be  con- 
neded  with  the  barn,  and  we  will  fuppofe  the  op* 
pofite  range,  whether  ftables,  (heds,  (lore,  or  cattle- 
houfes,  to  have  an  appropriate  fliare  of  thofe  con- 
veniences of  connexion  already  ftated,  that  as 
little  wafte  as  poffible  may  be  made,  of  time,  la-  , 
hour,  and  materials. 

It  has  been  the  fubje£l  of  difpute,  whether  or 
not  it  ^e  preferable,  iit  point  of  intereft,  to  keep 
cattle  enough  to  confume  all  the  firaw,  as  meat, 
without  an^ being  allowed  for  bedding:  the  af- 
firmative I  think  not  im'probabk,  but  it  is- a  length 
in  cattle-fpeding,  to  which  few  will  be  difpofed  to 
proceed.     Burto  go.  upon  the  fuppofition  of  fod- 
dering abroad,  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the 
benefit  derived  to  es^tle,  from  warm  littering  and 
fiieher ;  and  it  is  equally^ obvious,  that  young  and 
^growing  dock  thrive  mucK  better  in  the  range  of,a 
^ard,  than  when  confined  ina  ftall,  being  alfomuch 
more  agreeable  to  their  natural  liking.     This  idea 
extends  to  ^re-pigs,  which  ^re  almoft  indifpen- 
fable  in  a  yafd,  as  gleaners  of  what  w«»uld  be  wafte 
to  every  other  defcription.     Some  ^e  for  confix 
inii^  all  <jattle  to  the  hoafe,  throughout  the  winter, 
and  even  recommend  the  expence  of  entirely  co- 
vering ijp  the  yard,  >»i?ith  a  ^opf  of  deal-boards  ;  a 
greater  premium,  in  my  epinion,  for  the  perfeflion 
ofldung,  than  fuch  perfe£lion,  if  attained,  would 
ever  repa^«     In  cafe  of  a  if  ery  large  ftock,  it  would 
be  to  incar  jy^  flight  rifli  of  contagion,     it  would 
btf  to  run  f  l|to  the  extreme  of  the  continental  prac- 
tice^  where  they  exeepdingly  injure  the  health  of 
their  cattle^  by  too  cloTe^oufing,  ftifiing  heat,  and 
.'^  hot 
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Every  barn  ought  to  have  a  chaflf-houfe,  or  two, 
in  fucb  fTtuatibns  as  to'comihunicate,  if  poffible, 
on  each  fide,  .v^ith  thofe  houfes  in  which  cha£F  is 
expended;  but  the  general  ufe  of  the  thrafhing-- 
machine,  in  no  very  great  length  of  time,  is  fo 
probable,  that  barns  will  ferve  to  no  other  purpofc 
'than  that  of  ftowage. 

It  may  be  thought  a  fimple  and  trifling  thing  to 
repeat,  but  if  profit  be  the  objeft,  it  is  clear,,  no 
'  poultry  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  a  barn* 
yard :  inftead   of  barn-door  fowls,  they.ought  to 
be  called  rather,  barn-fowls,  for  I  am  convinc^d^ 
they  generally  get  their  good 4)ligfat'. from  thence; 
and  to  truft  to  the  care  of  thrafliers,  in  that  par* 
ticular,  is  a  notable  dependance.     When   corn- 
fields adjoin  the  home«Lilall,  a  thing  to  b^  avoided 
if   poflible,    the   fences    (hould    be.  well-Tecured 
againft  the  above  depredators.     I  often  fmiled  to 
fee  two  or  three  broods  of  young,  ducks,  in  the 
wheat  of  a  man,  who  had  Indudrioufly  bulhed  the 
top,  and  middjic  of  his^  gate.  ,       ^ 

In,  every  cart-ftable,  tWe  (houM  be  a  conve- 
nient fpace,  or  roo^i  ^adjoininjg,  for  the  purpdes  of  . 
containing  the  chafif-bin  and  corn-chefi^s  this  laft 
to  be  furniihed  wich^  good  lock,  and  to  1>e  filled 
under  the^eye  of  the  mailer  or  his  deputy :  jj^ere 
alfo  the  harnefs  fhoukl  be  hung  up,  i  greater  at-* 
tention  .to  which  than  common,  would  b^  a  ma- 
terial  help  in  the  payment  of  the  (foliar-maker's 
bill.  A  tool-houfe  under  lock  and  key,  where  al4 
the  various  little  neceflary  implements  ipay  be.  fe- 
cured,  to  be  forthcoming  <he  inftaniP  they  are 
wanted,  is  a  place  of  fome  confequence  in  a  farm- 
yard. 


yard.  To  return  to  the  ftaUe,  cart'^orfes  ffaould 
not 'ft and  without  fcj^ration^  for  tb^  rcafon  A^ 
ready  afligncd^  refpeaing  the  food.  The  moft 
powerful,  or  courageous  horfeSfWiU  rob  the  weaker 
biting  and  kee|>iDg  them  in  a  eonftant  ftate  of  tre«> 
pidation  at'  feeding  time*  A»  to  the  watchfulneft 
of  the  keeper^  in  this  and  all  fimilar  cafes,  the 
very  idea  is  a  joke.  Swinging-bars  %n  dangerous, 
and  if  tLM$  be  ihou^t  too  expenfive,  partition 
head^boards,  of  confiderable  width,  from  the  rack 
to  the  manger,  will  be  ufeful.  No  kicker  ought 
ever  to  Hand  among  other  horfes. 

The  granary  and  tbra(hing*macbine,  will  in 
courfe  join,  and  I  have  often  thought,  that  grana-» 
ties  in  general,  were  too  diftant  from  the  barns ; 
where  thoie  buildings  are  newly  ei^e£ked,  cranes 
and  fpoutsi  and  every  thing  in(|rumental  in  the 
abridgment  of  labour,  ought  to  be  previoufly  re« 
membered. 

.  In  an  extepilve  farm,  where  it  is  ever  fo  incon<^ 
venient  and  expenfive  to  cart  manure  to  the  dif- 
tant grounds,  the  great  convenience  of  Out«* 
STALLS,  appears  to  me  very  ftriking.  I  do  not 
mean  to  infiliuate>  that  there  are  never  any  out- 
yards  lipon  large  farms,  but  I  think  they  are  not, 
in  general,  enough  attended  to,  fo  as  to  render 
then  of  fufficient  utility.  A  yard  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  well  fenced  in,  might  contain  a  cottage  for  a 
labourer  and  his  family,  a  ilable  for  a  plough, 
team,  with  fheds  for  ftraw,  cattle,  and  (heep:  but 
thrafhing  in  diftant  barns,  is  imprudent»and  of  two 
evils^  it  woi)ld  be  the  leafl,  to  cart  the  ftraw  from 
home,  ftacking,  or  houCng  it  at  the  out-ftaHs. 
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The  unlacky  pof&ffors  oF  aukward^  ftnggti^i 
incomplete  Farns-yards,  will  do  well  to  ftrike  a  fair 
and  impartial  balance;  between  tho  expence^  and 
probable  advantage  of  improveiiient ;  betireen  im- 
mediate! but  temporary^  and  everbfting  trouble. 
In  the  cafe  of  new  eredions,  tbe  defe&  of  proper 
arrangement  is  grofs  indeed :  and  with  refpeCL  to 
neceflary  conveniences,  and  fuch  a^vill  make  a 
return  of.  both  comfort  and  profit,  they  furely 
ought  not  to  be  neglefted,  although'attainable  only 
in  the  meaneft  ftyle — A  (bed,  or  ftable,  run  up 
with  a  few  poHs  and  faggots,  and  roughly,  but 
warmly  covered,  never  fails  to  make  a  good  return 
for  its  little  cod  and  labour. 
•  On  the  precife  form  of  Stacks  little  can  be 
faid;  thofe  are  undoubtedly  belt,  which  are  moft 
fecurely  thatched,  and  defended  at  bottom,  from 
vermin  and  wet.  In  refpeft  of  beauty  and  neat-» 
nefs,  no  doubt  the  globes  of  the  IQe  of  Wight^ 
and  the  South- Weft  are  fuperior.  Where  the 
honieftall  is  diftant,  bufinefs  preffing,  the  weather 
uncertain,  and  the  thatcher  at  hand,  tbe  pra&ice 
or  field.ftacking  deferves  attention:  you  ftill  have 
but  once  to  carry  the  corn  home,  and  ftacks  pro^ 
perly  hurdled  round,  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
Ihelter. 

I  have  already  given  a  memorandum  of  the  great 
ufe  of  failcloths  upon  a  farm ;  the  beft  method  pf 
rendering  them  completely  ferviceable,  in  cover- 
ing ^  ftack,  whilft  making,  is  to  fallen  two  tall 
poles  or  balks,  upright,  one  at  each  end,  in  the 
centre,  another  being  attached  lengthwifc  atop,  of 
the  proper  height ;  over  this  ridge,   the  cloth  is 
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tbroirn,  and  in  fudi  pofitioii^  ihoots  off  t^ic  rain 
like  an  umbrella:  but  in  contemplation  of  the 
great  faring  in  barn-room«  to  be  induced  by  the 
adoption  of  the  thrafhing^machine,  furely  fomc 
additional  expience  might  be  beftowed  upon  the 
rick-yard ;  and  it  is  fubmitted^  whether  cheap  (beds, 
fttffi'cient  to  cover  all  the  corn  and  hay^  at  the  fame 
timc'ddmitting  a  free  current  of  air,  would  not  be 
both  ufeful  and  profitable ;  they  would  befides 
ferve  other  valuable  purpofes* 


VERMIN. 


StjRELY  the  general  obligation  of  taking  all  (e^^ 
fible  methods  to  deftroy  tbofe  vermin  which  prey 
upon  corn,  was  never  fo  ftrongly  incumbent  as  at 
the  prefent  alarming  crifis :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  their  own  intereft,  enhanced  as  it  is,  by  the 
prefent  enormous  prices,  will  utg6  all  thqfe  im- 
mediately concerned,  to  the  moft  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions. What  does  it  annually  coft  this  fertile 
illand  in  corn  for  the  maintenance  of  that  enor- 
mous fiock  of  Rats  and  Mice,  which  the  too  in- 
dolent and  fulUfed  fons  of  property  fuifer  to  range 
uncontrouled,  and  to  propagate  in  myriads,  as 
though  they  were  animals  of  the  chafe,  kept  facred 
for  the  neceffary  purpofes  of  diverfion?  How 
many  of  this  fpecies  of  game,  has  the  cultivator  of 
a  corn-farm,  of  three  hundred  acres,  the  honour  to 
feed? — how  many  pints  of  wheat,  per  week,  will  a 
fine,  full  grown  rat  confume,  including  the  wafte? 

02  wheat 
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ii^htet  in  England  twopence  a  {rint  in  November ! 
SuppbTe  a  tki  wHl  eonfome  half  a  peek  oF  winit 
in  a  week,  which  it  fixteen  pence,  and  a  mkn  has 
only  two  fcore  of  them  quartered  upon  hia^  thftir 
board  will  ftandhimin  upwards  of  FirtT  Sfli&« 
LINGS  a  veek — the  tent  of  a  good  farm!  I  would* 
advife  my  brother  fanners  when  they  have  notliing 
of  greater  importance  to  uke  up  their  aitentioii,  to 
make  a  few  calculations  on  this  iiibjeft:  and  if 
any  man  be  defirous  of  afeertaining  the  quatodty 
of  corn  a  rat  will  eat,  let  him  take  one  alive,  and 
make  the  experiment  for  his  fatisfaftion;  allow- 
ing, however,  for  confinement,  fince  there  is  no 
doubt  thefe  animals  confume  much  more  at  thdr 
liberty.  Being  at  fome  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
the  fad,  may  ftimulate  to  radical  meafures^  I  do 
not  pretend  to  fay,  but  people  employ  ratcatchers, 
fet  traps,  and  lay  paftHs  and  po^oos  t  and  fo  did 
their  grandfires — that  is  to  fay^  when  the  vermin 
get  to  an  intolerable  head,  we  draw  them,  thin 
them,  and  cull  them,  leaving  a  fufficient  breedii^ 
ftock,  about  the  increafe  of  which  we  feel  fcrk&iy 
indifferent  and  at  our  eafe,  until  they  return  in 
flioals,  and  wake  us  again.  Are  there  thtsn  no 
meafures  which  would  go  to  the  entire  extifpation 
of  thefe  vermin?  I  have  faith  to  believe  tbete 
are :  it  has  been  faid,  faith  will  remove  mottaDakiip 
but  I  fliould  think,  perfevering  exertion  full  as  well 
calculated  to  anfwer  Aich,  and  every  other  ^id^ 
I  will  next  defcribe  my  method,  at  no  rate  a  new 
one,  and  I  heartily  wifh  every  other  farmer  ma^ 
find  a  better :  it  muft  be  underftood,  I  confine^mjpt. 
felf  to  the  farm4iomeftead  or  couatry^houfe^  foleljTt 
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leftviqg  town-warefaottfei  aad  iniHs,  10  men  of  ttif 

£rery  farm  (hould  be  provided  with  a  compe* 
tent  Biittber  of  FaniiBTSi  and  of  true  varmia* 
fared  Coas,  fiich  as  are  comooiily  kepi  by  rau 
cMtdnn  and  labourers.  An  hour  or.  two  fltould 
be  nfnvei^  wedUy,,  for  a  general  hunt  (in  aU  ac- 
deffiUe  a^d  likely  places)  vhen  the  beer  caon 
ought  to  pals  about  pretty  briflcly^  to  make  the 
bufinefs  go  4owb  with  chearfiiliiefs»  and  to  keep 
the  hunters  min<tful  of  it  ai  a  pleafing  ta{k.  The 
fdrrets  and  dogs  flioukl  be  in  the  care  of  bim^ 
among  the  feryaats»  either  the  bed  frilled  or  moil 
attached  to  the  fport.  The  holes  and  haunts  of 
the  vermin,  m  and  around  the  premifes^  are  dili-- 
gently  to  be  fought,  out,  the  mafter  never  failing 
to  allo^  trifling  premiums  to  thofe  wh6  make  dif« 
coveries  thereof.  No  refpiteto  be  allowed  to  the 
deUnqnentSy  but  a  war  of  extermination  to  be  con- 
ftsmily  carryings  and  carried  01^  from  January  to 
Deeemhen  If  by  ihefe  briflt  meafures,  you  do 
not  entirely  deftroy  your  rats^  you  will  not  fail^  in 
time^  to  drive  the  major  part  of  them  to  the  hom&r 
fiead  of  your  next  neighbour*  by  which  you  will 
have  the  additional  fatisfa&ion  of  doing  him  ao 
luilpeakable  kindnefs,  if  he  be  an  indolent  man. 

In  aid  of  thefe  meafures»  others  alfo  may  b« 
adopted,  if  iieceflary;  traps  for  ioftances  bu( 
thcfe  .ought  to  be  of  the  cage*kind»  and  by  no 
means  fucfa,  as  to  endanger  the  ca^ts,  a  moft  ufcful 
fpecies  of  domeftics  fuUy  entitled  to  our  care  and 
kindne&L  The  qualifications  of  a  good  .cat  are, 
thai  flie  will  not  touch  young  poultry,  and  wiU 
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bunt  from  mere  fport,  rather  than  from  the  iinpalfe 
of  hunger.  Eating  their  prey,  injures  them,  and 
leffens  their  exertion*.  They  (hould  be  kept^^ell 
with  flefh,  and  a  little  milk,  for  it  is  a  curious  fa&:, 
which  I  have  often  experienced,  that  milk,which  will 
fatten  a  pig,  will,  if  freely  given,  make  a  cat  lain 
and  unthrifty.  It  is  a  difagreeable  drawbaick  upon 
the  fervices  of  thefe  animals,  that  they  foil  with 
their  deyililh  excrements,  as  if  by  choice,  the  fineft 
and  pureft  part  of  the  corn,  they  are  deftined  to 
guard ;  the  only  probable  remedy  for  which  is,  to 
place  fome  fand  and  aflies  in  a  convenient  corner, 
with  fome  valerian  and  a  little  milk.  Oil  of  car- 
raway,  it  is  faid,  affords  the  proper  (cent  to  entice 
rats  and  mice,  and  a  pafte  is  recommended,  of  flour 
and  fugar  fcented  with  that  oil. 

Ferrets  are  beft  kept  in  huts  like  rabbits,  their 
food  is  well  known  to  be  carrion,  or  offal  of  any 
kind,  with  occafionally,  a  little  boiled  {kim<-milk 
and  bread.  Before  I  quit  this  fubjcft,  I  beg  leave 
to  fpeak  a  word  or  two,  on  the  mod  proper  dogs 
to  guard  a  houfe  and  yard;  which  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, are  thofe  of  the  fmall  yelping  kind,  the 
tongues  of  which  there  is  no  charm  to  tie,  and 
which  may  be  taught  the  higheft  degree  of  jealous 
vigilance.  The  fecurity  attributed  to  the  keeping 
of  fierce  and  favage  yard^dogs,  is  purely  imaginary, 
as  I  know  to  my  coft,  being  perpetually  robbed, 
whilft  I  kept  a  dog  that  was  a  terror  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  once  in  particular,  of  all  my  moft  va- 
luable Rhone  ducks,  Chittegong-bens,  Shackbags, 
Polanders,  and  I  know  not  what,  about  which  I  was 
fo  curious  and  fo  folicitous !     What  a  blank-leaf 

in 
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isi  my  poult ry^journal,  and  what  an  unlucky  end 
to  ail  my  fine  experiments!  It. is  well  known'  that 
thieves  of  aiiy  eminence  in  their  profeffion  care 
not  a  fig  for  the  largeft  and  iharpeft  dog,  and  with 
refpeft  to  your  own  labourers,  whO)  although  not 
profoffional^  may  yet  be  very  capable  thieves,  they 
are  his  cronies'-^wher^  then  is  your  fafety?  you 
have  mighty  little  to  plead,  as  a  fet-off  againft  the 
breach  of  humanity  in  keeping  tbefe  favage  ani^ 
mals,  in  a  land  where  are  no  wild  beafts»  the  de- 
fence againft  which,  is  the  only  ufe  of  maftiifs  and 
bulUdogs.  I  have  known  feveral  accidents  to  the 
children  of  the  poor^  from  yard;*dogs,  too  horrid 
to  relate,  and  abhor  the  idea,  of  having  all  accefs 
barred  to  the  benighted  traveller^  or  the  meflenger 
of  diftrefs.  Bull-dogs  are  ufeful  to  no  other  pur. 
pofes  in  the  world,  than  thofe  of  the  moft  wanton 
and  ftupid  barbarity,  and  it  is  much  to  be  defired 
that  the  whole  fpecies  were  .extirpated.  The  beft 
guards  are  unremitting  vigilance,  good  locks  an4 
bolts,  and  good  fire*arms. 

The  fame  remedies  apply  equally  to  the  field 
vermiot  polecats  and  weazles,  with  their  varieties, 
which,  unlefs^  checked,  commit  fuch  frequent  con« 
^derable  nightly  depredations  in  the  F^rm-yard; 
taking  even  young  pigs.  Neither  thefe,  nor  the 
fox,  would  be  heard  of  near  premifes  well  guarded 
by  vermin-dogs.  Mr.  Marlhall,  irr  bis  furvey  of 
Kent,  has  favoured  us  with  a  good  method  of  trapa« 
ping  field  vermin.  **  A  wooden  box  refembling  a 
dog^kennel,  divided  in  the  middle  by  an  open  wire 
partition,  running  from  end  to  end,  and  reaching 
from  the  ridge  af  the  roof,  to  the  floor.  -  One  fide 
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of  ihit  fOJrtiiiMi  if  again  divided  into  two  patu^  or 
eages»  o»c  of  them  for  a  rabbit,  the  other  for  a 
live  fowl  to  allure  the  vcxmin ;  ibe  other  half 
for^med  into  a  falling  hox«t9ap  to  take  them.'^ 
TTbis^  whether  nev^  or  old,  is  aa  ingemous  contrive 
jiacfl,  hut  I  with  the  amendment  of  it^  which  hu4 
vanity  requires,  had  proceeded  rather  frood  Mr. 
MarOiailt  than  myfelf.  It  is  a  moft  uaneceflar^ 
piece  of  cruelty,  to  expofe  a  poor  wretched  fkwl^ 
or  rabbit  to  the  lighi,  and  the  claws  of  their  - 
dreaded  enemy.  Kill  the  baita,  and  the  fcent  of 
the  frefh  blood  is  the  greateft  poffiblc  enttcemeni* 

I  know  npt  that  vipers,  efts,  toads,  or  any  otkev 
poifonous  clafs  of  reptiles,  are  a  whit  more  neceC« 
iaqr  here,  than  in  Ireland,   and  I   eonclode,   if 
country  people  would  be  unanimous  and  fteady  in 
their  endeavours,  the  entire  genus  of  thefe  aniroalsi 
might  in  time  be  extinguifliedt     Would  a  'fingle 
pariih  make  the  eflay  of  rooting  out  alt  ufelefs  and 
dangerous  vermin»  they  would  foon  find  their  ac^ 
count  in  it,  and  wQuld  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  their  neighbour  pariihes.     The  only  method  is, 
by  allowing  handfome  premiums  to  therfe^  who  fliall 
produce  the  vermin^  or  difcover  their  harbour,  of 
iheir  eggs.     Steps  like  thefe,  it  is  well  knowt^ 
have  been  taken,  in  various  parts,  bqt  in  foloofo 
and  indifferent  a  way,  a«  to  be  entirely  nugatory*: 
Itfas  there  a  determined  refqlution,  to  hunt  ottt  and 
deftroy  any  species  whatever,  where  is  the  pofb- 
bility  that  it  cqold  long  enift  I    Thefe,  and  a  thou* 
(and  other  evili  are  purely  the  o&pri^g  of  a  ge-, 
neral  indolettce. 
Biada  of  prey,  such  as  hawks  and  carriotn  crowa^ 

which 
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which  endanger  the  poiiUry,  and  yriH  even  attack 
lanib^*;  and  bidUfincbes,  pyes,  and  jays  (the  laft, 
vety  derilt  in  festbers^for  perfevering  impudence) 
which  are  fuch  deftroyers  of  fruit,  can  only  be 
cdmbated  by  the  gun.  I  ufually  allow  boys,  a 
penny  each,  for  the  egg9  or  birds ;  was  the  prac-» 
tice  general^  tbofe  birds  would  foon  become  bigb« 
prized  rariiies* 

.  But  it  is  ncoeffary  to  look  on  the  other  fide  of 
.  thia  queftion,  and  to  difcrkninate  before  we  put 
in  force  meafnrea  of  abfolute  deftruftion.     Pro^ 
bably  there  are  few  clafiet  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
wbieh  we   could  well   fparb;    and   they  are  in 
goieral  cor  defence  againft  the  tribe  of  infedsi 
which*  would  elfe,  by  their  multitudinous  increafe^ 
devour  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth*     We  cannot 
enjoy  die  benefit  without  its  natural   drawback, 
therefore  muft  be  content  to  allow  thbfe  a  ihare  of 
pur  goiodis^  which  are  U>  liiaterially  inftrumental  in 
their  proteftion.     It  is  a  kind  of  wages,  which 
thefe  little  feaiiiered  fervants  dearly  earn,  by  work- 
ing laborioafly  nine  montb$  out  of  the  twelve^^  to 
tnainiain  themfelves  upon  infefls,  blights,  worms, 
fluga,  and  feeds  of  weeds.     The  propofals  for  the 
general  deftru^ion  of  fparrows,  I  think  were  ilU 
advifed.     Bradley  relates,  that  he  found  a  great 
number  of  caterpillars  in  the  maw  of  a  fparrow, 
.and  ihencecoR[iputed,  that  a  pair  of  fparrows  carry 
to  tbeir  young,  in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  3,350 
eaterptUars.     Rooks  alfo,  are  our  beft   defencb 
9g^in(l  that  devouring  infe8:i  the  grub^worm,  and 
on  the  difperfion  of  a  rookery,  thofc  hav^e  been 
'  obferved 
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obferved  to  increafe,  in  an  alarming  degree.  I 
underftand  there  are  no  rooks  in  America^  and 
that  feveral  farmers,  in  that  country,  have  defired 
a  breeding  ftock  of  them,  from  hence.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  appears,  that  all  we  have  to  do  with  rc« 
gard  to  rooks  and  fparrows,  is  to  watch  them  dili- 
gently at  feed-.time  and  barvell,  looking  upon  that 
portion  of  corn,  of  which  we  cannot  deprive  them, 
in  the  light  of  a  debt,  for  paft  fervices. 

Venomous  infers,  wafps,  hornets,  or  of  whatever 
fpecies,  having  no  merit  towards  us,  of  which  I 
am  apprifed,  had  better   be  deftroyed  root  and 
branch.     Children  would  effeft  this  for  trifling 
premiums*     In    1791,  I  determined  to  take  a^^ 
count  of  the  number  of  wafps,  I  cauCed  to  be  de- 
ftroyed, but   by  accident,  my  accoont  was  inter^ 
rupted  at  1,200.     Had  every  family  in  the  parifii 
deftroyed  an   equal  number,  I  believe,  it  would 
have  been  feveral  years  before  we   fliould  have 
been  again  much  troubled  with  thofe  pefts.      Not 
a  moment's  delay  fliould  be  made,  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  a  hornet's   neft,  when   difcovered.     I  rc- 
collefl  a  fad  inftance  of  negle€l  in  this  cafe:  a  neft 
was  fufpefled,  but  it  feemed  nobody's  bufinefs  to 
attend  to  it.     Some  time  after*  a  poor  boirfe  at-, 
tached  to  harrows,  difturbed  the   neft^  and  tbefe 
horrible  infeds  inftantly  burft   out,  and  covered 
him  ;  the  miferable  animal,  driven  to  ragingmad^- 
nefs,  overturned   his    fellow,    and  mangled    him 
dreadfully,  but  getting   difengaged^  he   ran  over 
hedge  and  ditch  Jnto  the  village,  \<bere  after  doing 
confiderable  damage,  and  fuifering  moft  cruel  tor^ 

ments. 
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ments,  he  was  at  length  fhot^  there  being  no  poffi- 
bility  of  approaching  to  fave  him ;  half  a  crown 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  firft  difcoverer  of  a 
liornet's  or  wafp's  neft. 


WATER. 


The  negleft  of  procuring  water,  by  artificial 
means,  in  fituations  where  that  firft  of  neceflaries 
is  either  unwholefome  or  fcarcc,  fliews  a  glaring  in- 
(lance  of  inattention  to  a  very  near  intereft.  ^In 
foils  which  reft  upon  an  iron  clay,  and  in  various 
other  defcripiions,  where  the  water  is  hard,  or 
filled  with  unwholefome  earthy  particles,  the  in- 
habitants are  generally  troubled  with  difeafes  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  horfes  remark, 
ably  fubjeft  to  the  gripes.  The  beer  in  fuch 
countries  is  always  hard,  and  unlefs  very  old, 
thick  and  turbid.  To  obtain  good  foft  water, 
would  be  to  add  to  the  comfort  of,  and  even  pro- 
long many  valuable  lives.  The  end  is  fully  at- 
tained, by  preferving,  in  under-ground  citterns, 
rain-waters  the  rooft  pure,  diluting,  and  whole- 
fome  of  any. 

In  various  parts  of  the  continent,  they  depend 
entirely  upon  raia-water,  thus  preferved ;  and  from 
thence    the    method  was    communicated   to  this 

country^ 
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.cottiury,  where  tt  feems  to  have  made  very  Ultic 
progrefs,  except  in  Yorkibire.  They  there  excel, 
both  ID  forming  thefe  water-cdlars»  and  the  arti* 
ficial  ponds^  for  the  fupply  of  cattle,  in  thdr  up^ 
land  paftures.  Thefe  cifterns  may  be  made  under 
the  dwelling-houfe,  or  near  to  it ;  but  if  the  de- 
mand for  water  be  great,  they  fhould  be  fo  placed. 
as  to  receive  coUe&ions  from  the  roofs  of  as  many 
buildings  as  poffible.  The  wafte  rain  water  in  a 
garden,  may  be  alfo  very  ufefurlly  conduded,  by 
channels,  to.bricked,  or  clayed  refearvoirs,  infome 
dependent  part. 

At  prefent,  there  are  few  parta  of  England, 
where- workmen  are  not  to  be  fiemnd  capaUc  of 
ccMiftruding  a  good  terras  ctftera,  either  above 
ground,  or  below,  which  will  continue  firm  and 
water-tight,  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The 
old  method  was,  to  bed  with  clay,  upon  which  the 
floor  bricks  were  laid,  and  if  the  ciftern  was  made 
in  a  cellar,  room  was  left  to  ram  clay  between  the 
old  walls,  and  thofc  of  the  ciftern. 

Upon  CbiUern  Downs,  and  in  hilly  diftrifls, 
where  water  for  cattle,  and  even  for  domeftic  ufe, 
is  fcarce  and  obtained  with  much  labour  and  ex^ 
pence  in  the  dry  feafon,  inftead  of  finking  wells, 
as  in  former  days,  the  improved  ptaAice  is,  to 
condufk  eitl{er  the  water  from  fpringSr  through  ar*- 
tificial  rills,  or  brooks,  or  the  rain-water  from  the 
furface,  through  cuts  made  by  the  plough^  to  ponds 
and  refervpirs,  ready  prepared,  and  made  retentive 
for  the  purpofe.  In  counties,  where  fuch  meafures 
are  neceflary  (Yorkfliire  for  inftance)  artificers 
^re  always  to  be  found,  capable  of  condu6king  the 

procefs^ 
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procefs,  upon  the  beft  principlet  hitherto  dif- 
covered  i  and  in  cafe  of  any  confiderabk  under^ 
taking  of  the  kitid»  in  other  parts,  recourfe  fiiould 
be  had  to  fuch,  that  a  large  expence  may  not  be 
incurred  at  a  hazard.  But  with  refpeCi  to  fmaller 
matters  in  this  \^ay,  evtry  county^  and  one  would 
TuppoTe^  every  .confiderable  faroif  capable  of  ^pro- 
dvcing  engineers  fufficiently  qualified. 

The  borer^  already  fpoken  of,  in  the  alrticle 
draining,  i«  a  convenient  implement  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  fprings,  on  the  fides  of  hills,  where 
ruflies,  aquatic  herbage,  or  other  figns,  indicate  the 
exifteuce  of  water  at  no  very  great  depth  beneath 
the  furface.  The  water  brought  to  light,  may  be 
c^ndttAed  by  channels,  and  fence  ditches,  whither- 
foever  the  occafion  may  lie.  Conduding  furrows 
for  rain-water  may  alio  be  drawn  by  the  plough, 
from  the  fiirface  above,  to  a  made  pond  or  refer«> 
voir  s  namely,  one  main  channel,  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  lateral  ones,  the  earth  of  the  furrows 
being  thrown  on  the  lower  fide,  as  a  bank  to  the 
water  in  its  courfe* 

Towards  the  end  of  fummer,  is  the  proper  fea- 
fon  for  bottoming  artificial  ponds,  which  is  often 
effeQuadly  done  with  chalk  rammed  hard,  and  co« 
vered  wicJh  a  coat  of  gravel.  The  common,  and  in- 
deed beft  adapted,  is  the  bafon  form,  the  fides  (helv^ 
ing  towards  the  centre,  or  deep.  If  th^  pofition  of 
die  pond  could  be  in  the  line  of  a  fence,  thence 
ferHng  two  inclofures,  it  would  afford  another  con- 
venience :  it  has  been  recommended,  ta  dig  another 
ta  rec^ve  the  wafte  water  from  the  fuperior  part 
of  die  principal  one,  in  cafe  of  overflow,  which*, 

if 
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if  kept  reiileniihed,  would  have  ^e  good  effed  df 
giving  additional  room  to  the  cattle^  when  in  hd€ 
weather,  the  matter  beafts  arc  apt  to  engrofs  the 
whole  of  a  fmall  fpacc,  keeping  the  weaker  en- 
tirely from  drink)  unlefs  conftahtly  watched. 

In  loofe  and  open  foils,  and  when  it  is  intended 
to  go  to  the  cxpence  of  perfeQ:  and  lafting  refer*, 
voirs,  the  bottom  and  fides  arc  clayed  and  t^rraffed, 
the  clay  being  rammed,  and  worked  to  perf^d  and 
impervious  leaves  or  fheets,  previotafty  to  being 
plaftered  over.     The  great  objed  is  to  prevent  the 

.  perforations  of  worms,  and  cracks  from  drowth^ 
in  the  ftate  of  emptinefs.  To  guard  againft  in- 
jury from  the  worms,  it  is  ufual  to  lay  a  foundationf 
of  lime  for  the  clay ;  and  to  fecure  the  clay,  in 
the  fecond  inilance  from  the  tread  of  cattle  and 

•  external  accidents,  it  is  covered  with  a  coat  of 
earth,  which  again  is  fecured  from  poaching^  by 
an  upper  ftratum  of  ftones.  In  my  own  cafe,  I 
fhould  chufe  a  bottom  of  clinkers,  or  coal-afhes^ 
under  the  lime,  as  an  impenetrable  fence  againft 
the  worm  ;  and  to  loofe  ftones,  I  fhould  prefer 
coarfe,  ftrong  gravel,  as  an  upper  ftratum;  nor 
have  I  that  high  opinion  of  pavement,  entertained 
by  fome,  which  is  by  no  means  fo  durable  undeir 
water,  as  above,  .whep' trodden  by  cattle;  for 
fliould  a  fingle  ftone  accidentally  give  way,  a  yard 
or  two  of  pavement  is  prefently  torn  up.  The 
clay  muft  be  pure,  perfeftly  free  from  fticks, 
ftones,  or  dirt,  and  the  coat  of  it  three  or  four 
inches  thick;  formerly,  according  to  Mortimer, 
they  laid  on  two  coats  of  clay,  each  of  the  fhick^ 
nefs  of  fix  inches;  but  as  in  fome  parts,  the  cartage 

of 
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x^  fo^much  ddiy,  would  be  a  heavy  expence,  and 
on  the  ilrength  of  a  fuperior  cemeiit  of  mortar, 
full  ani^tjch  thick,  the  quantityof  day  is  reduced: 
the  earth  and  grave)  above  fliould  perhaps  be  to* 
^^hejf'y  a  foot  deep.  Conftant  attention  muft  be 
paid  to  keeping,  the  channels  clq^r  from  all  ob- 
fbni£lion,  of  leaves  in  autumn,  and  fnow  in  winter. 
It  is  good  to  fiioot  chalk,  or  any  abforbent  earth, 
faad,  or  gravel,  into  refervoir-s  of  hard  water. 


ON  THE 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

It  is  in  the  mechanic  branch  of  agricultural 
fcicnce,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  moderns  is  moil 
apparent  and  decided.  Within  the  laft  half  century, 
fince  mod  fortunately  for  mankind,  bufbandry  has 
become  fuch  a  favourite  and  fafliionable  purfuit, 
the  induftry  of  fcientific  amateurs,  and  ingenious 
mechanics  has  been  inceifantly  at  work,  and  has 
not  only  highly  improved  all  the  ancient  imple- 
ments, but  invented  a  vaft  variety  of  new,  adapted 
to  almoft  every  conceivable  ufe,  or  purpofe  in  the 
tillage  of  the  earth.  Many  of  thefe,  as  is  natur;al 
to  fuppofe,  have  been  fancifully  complex,  exrcn- 
fiye;  of  trifling,  perhaps,  no  utility;  but  others 
have  done  fignal  honour  to  their  inventors,  and 
cannot  f^il  of  being  eminently  beneficial  to  their 
coujntry,  and  to  mankind. 

The 
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The  urdy  progrefs  of  improTcment  amongft 
farmers  has  been  often  and  jutly  lamented ;  but 
tbe  mtfts  of  prejudice  feem  at  length  to  be  gra- 
dually breaking  away^  with  this  fecluded  race,  and 
our  country  can  now  boaft  its  men  of  taleiHs  and 
bufinefs^  in  this»  as  well  as  in  every  other  line  of 
human  cultivation^     The  midland  counties  may 
no  doubt  challenge  a  fuperiority»  in  moft  points^ 
and  the  management  of  their  fuperior  cultivators 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  their  brethren  of 
other  diftrids.     The   grand  reafon  of  that  back- 
wardnefs»  and  bigotted   attachment  to  old  erro- 
neous cuftoms»  and  aukward  unprofitable  imple- 
ments, which  ftill  difgraces  but  too  many  of  our 
farmers  of  property,  is,  that  they  do  not  travel  and 
they  will  not  read ;  accullomed  to  confound  the 
ideas  of  their  old  habits,  and  their  property,  to- 
Igether,  they  look  with  a  jealous  and  contemptuous 
apprehenfton,  upon  all  novelty,  and  will  fcarcely^ 
vouchfafe  even  a  patient  hearing,  to  any  propofal 
of  improvement.     Not  to  difguife  a  truth,  indo^ 
lence  and  pride  have  no  fmall  (hare  in  the  genera- 
tion of  this  folly.     Were  our  farmers,  who  are 
beforehand  with  the  world,  to  imitate  the  laudable 
and  patriotic  conduft  of  the  Bakewells,  and  tlie 
CuIIeys,   in    makings  occafional   furveys  of  the 
different  parts  of   our  country,    moft  worthy  of 
attention,    for   improvements   of   every  fpecies^ 
their  charaQer  would  foon  acquire  a  favourable 
change;     their    indifference   would  be     ihaken 
off,    their    minds  expanded,    their   eyes  would 
furnifli  them   with  experimental   proof.       They 
would  return  home  to  amend  their  own  pradice^ 

to 


to  enlighten  their  poorer  neighbours^  and  to  be^ 
nefit  the  country  at  large* 

With  refpeft  to  my  own  praftice,  I  tnuft  ac- 
knowledge^  and  at  the  fame  time  lament,  that  I 
have  had  hitherto  few  opportunities  of  experience, 
in  any  of  thfe  impfoved  or  newly  difgovered  im- 
plements; Cooke's  drills  a  fmall  barrow  drills  and 
a  fmall,  convenient  hoe-plough»  with  moveable 
mould-boards,  being  almoft  the  only  exceptions. 
It  ought,  however,  by.no  meansj  to  be  forgotten^ 
that  all  the  operations  of  the  new  hulbandry  may 
be  carried  on»  upon  the  mofl extenBve  fcaleiwith 
the  ancient  tools  properly  and  lightly  conftru£led. 
Thufl»  a  fmall  plough  will  both  firike  out  and  hod 
the  drills^  and  the  drag*harrows^  with  a  little  cort*» 
trivance,  will  be  eafily  changed  into  a  fcariiicatot 
or  cultivator.  Thi»  conCdetatiOil  yet  weighs  no«» 
thing  in  the  balance  againft  real  improven>ents  t 
and  I  bi^lieye  the  mpft  ufeful  method  I  can  take* 
in  the  prefent  feflion,  will  be  to  place  before  my 
pradical  readers,  a  concife  detail  of  the  moft  ma-> 
lerial  newly  difcovered,  or  improved  implements, 
at  prefent  in  Mfe,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
for  an  intimation  of  which,  I  ftand  indebted, 
cljiefly,  to  the  board-furveyors. 

The. Thrashing-mill,  that  greateft  of  all  mo*- 
dern  agricultural  improvements^  was  invented  in 
North  Britain ;  the  principle  on  which  it  afls,  to 
ckar  the  corn  from  the  ftraw,  is  not  that  of  beau 
iagi  but  fwingling  it,  as  with  flax,  the  operation 
being  jpcrformed  by  a  cylinder,  which  moves  with 
aA  aftonifhing  velocity.  Thefe  machines  are  now 
very  general,  in  Scotland^  evea  among  the  inferior 

r  clalfes 
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clafles  of  farmers,  being  made  of  various  dimen«- 
fions,  and  wrought  by  one,  two,  or  four  horfcs,  or 
by  water :  their  price  from  JB.  25  to  £•  60/  or  up* 
wards,  when  made  to  clean  the  corn,  which  re- 
quires more  machinery,  and  more  room. 

Mr.  Moody  at  Rifeholm,  Lincolnfliire,  has  a 
mill,  conftrufted  by  Parfemore,  of  Sheffield ;  coft. 
j£.  36.  15^.  Mr.  Young  remarks,  that  all  the  ma- 
chines he  had  before  feen,  thralhed  every  kind  of 
corn  well,  excepting  barley.  Here  was  however, 
a  favourable  exception :  the  thrafhers  declared  in 
favour  of  the  machine,  againft  themfelves.  "  The 
circumftance  upon  which  the  good  thrafhing  of 
barley  depends  is,  the  iron  covering  under  which 
the  Jbeating'i-wheel,  having  fix  beaters,  moves;  this, 
in  Mt.  Moody's,  is  fixed ;  but  the  beating-wheel 
admits  rifing  and  lowering  at  pleafure,  but  a  new 
improvement  is  to  make  the  iron  roof  moveable, 
and  the  wheel  fixed.  This  iron  is  fo  near  the 
beaters,  that  it  rubs  as  well  as  ftrikes  the  grain 
out.**  Mr.  Young  advifes  a  femicircular  caft  iron 
to  clofe  upon  the  beating-wheel. 

In  Ncttinghamfliircthe  firft  coft  of  a  thrafhing- 
machine  is  thirty-five  guineas,  or  upwards  :  the  ex- 
pence  of  putting  up,  together  with  timber  for  the 
ftage  and  ftied,  if  built  with  brick  and  tile,^  about 
^.60  more. 

Colonel  Mordaunt,  of  Halfall,  in  Lancalhire, 
has  a  thrafhing  mill  which  moves  by  water, 
thrafhes,  winnows  and  grinds  (or  crufiies  the  corn 
for  provender)  all  at  the  fame  time.  Hand-ma- 
chines,  price  fix  pounds  each,  have  been  there 
tried,  but  without  fuccefs. 

The 
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l;he  following  particulars  are  extrafted  from  the 
furvcy  of  Kent,  by  that  enlightened  cultivator, 
Mr».Boys,  of  Betfiianget;  and  a  Angular  circutn- 
fiance  it  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  furvey,  that 
gentleman's  thraihing-mill  was  the  only  one  in 
that  flourilhing  county !  After  a  number  of  im- 
provements it  anfwered  extremely  well.  "  It  re- 
quires four  horfes,  about  eight  men  and  four  boys 
to  remove  the  corn  from  a  diftant  part  of  the  barn, 
feed  the  mill^  attend  a  winnowing  fan,  and  flack 
the  draw.  When  the  corn  yields  well,  it  will 
tbrafli  and  half  clean,  three  quarters  of  wheat, 
]?ouR  of  barley,  or  five  of  oats,  per  hour;  by 
which  I  find  there  is  a  faving  of  nearly  one  half  of 
the  expence  of  thrafhing,  befides  the  advantage  of 
]getting  the  corn  out  cleaner  from  the  flraw.  There 
is  however  ni^  fmall  inconvenience  attending  fo 
large  a  quantity  of  flraw^,  chaff,  &c.  being  got  out 
at  one  time,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  wanted;  and 
by  that  means  it  is  either  wafted,  or  fpoiled  by 
iiegle£l  before  it  comes  to  ufe. 

.  Exfience  and  Produce  x>f  a  Dafs  Thrafhing. 

£»   s.   d. 
Eight  men,  at  is.  Bd.  each     -    -    o  13     4 

Four  boys,  at  u.  -----040 
Four  horfes,  at  2J.  6d.  each  -  g  10  o 
Cleaning  and  meafuring  24  qrs, 

of  wheat  at  3^.      -----    o    6*    o 

«£•!  13    4 

Which  is  about  1^.  4d.  per  quarter,  or  as  before 
ftated,  about  half  price« 

p  2  Cleaning 


CleaniBg  and  mcafuring  gt  qrs. 

barley,  at  gi/.  per  qr.  -    -    -    o    8    o 
Other  czpences  as  above      •*  >     174 


^.  t  15    4 


Which  is  fomething  more  than  half-price. 

Cleaning  and  meafuring,  40  c\jt%. 

oats,  at  i^«  -    -    -    *    •    -    p    3     4 
Other  expences    --.*•--    i     7,    4 

«i?.  1  10    8 

Which  is  a  little  more  than  half  price,  they  being 
ufually  thraflied  at  about  ij«  ^d.  per  quarter. 

**  This  mill  will  thralh  every  kind  of  corn 
cleaner  than  it  is  ufually  done  by  the  common 
mode.  To  afcertain  which,  I  fometime  fmce  got 
feveral  neighbouring  farmers  to  have  thirty-fix 
pounds  of  wheat-ftraw  ihraffied  perfeflly  cles^n,  in 
their  refpe£iive  barns,  and  then  I  had  the  fame 
weight  of  ftraw  thraflied  after  it  came  from  the 
mill;  and  I  found  that  the  avetage  produce  of 
corn  left  in  the  ftraw,  by  the  common  mode  of 
thrafhing  was  half  a  pint  in  every  thirty-fix  pounds 
of  ftraw,  more  than  is  left  by  the  mill. 

«  The  horfe-whecl  is  twelve  feet  diameter,  in 
which  there  are  120  wooden  cogs,  which  work 
into  a  caft  iton  nut,  with  14  cogs  on  the  epd  of 
a  horizontal   fliaft;  at  the  other  end  of  which, 

withinfidc. 
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withinfide  the  barnjs  a  fpur-wheelwitlr 57  wooden 
CQg%  Hbich  work  into  a  nut  fixed  on  an  iron 
fpindle,  in  which  are  14  cogs*  Qn  this  fpindle  the 
cylifidor  is  placed,  and  it  is  five  feet  long,  and  three 
£eet  in  diameter^  and  it  has  four  beaters  lined  with 
thin  iron  plates  fixed  upon  it,  each  proje&ing  from 
the  face  of  the  cylinder,  about  two  inches  and  a 
qaarten 

^*  When  the  horfes  walk  a  tolerable  pace,  the 
cylinder  revolves  upwards  of  aoo  times  per  mi- 
nute, making  nine  or  ten  hundred  ftrokes  in  that 
fpace  of  time.  The  beaters,  by  the  revolution  of 
the  cylinder,  meet  two  fluted  woodqn  rollers, 
working  in  contrary  diredions,  by  a  wheel  fixed  in 
the  horizontal  fhaft ;  they  are  the  fame  length  of 
the  cylinder,  and  five  inches  diameter,  and  rc« 
volve  near  30  times  per  minute. 

**  The  corn  is  drawn  in,  between  the  two  rollers, 
from  off  a  feeding-board,  as  broad  as  the  cylinder 
is  long. 

**  The  beaters  ftrike  the  corn  upwards,  by  which 
the  ftraw  and  corn  together,  are  thrown  over 
the  cylinder,  and  drop  down  a  grating ;  through 
which  the  corn  and  chaff  fall  into  a  hopper»  and 
from  thence  pafs  ai^ay  below  a  winnowing  fan,  by 
which  the  chaff  is  feparated  from  the  corn.  The 
ftraw  is  pufhed  off  the  grating  by  a  perfon  who 
ftands  by  it,  and  from  thence  is  by  others  con* 
veyed,  either  out  into  the  farm-yard,  or  ftacked  in 
the  barn  for  future  ufe.  The  corn  with  the  re- 
'  maining  chaff,  &c.  is  then  pafled  through  a  win- 
nowkig  machine,  and  by  that  made  pcrfeSly 
clean," 

..        Nit      .  ^^  Thus 
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Thus  far,  Mr.  Boys,  in  bis  very  fatisfaftory  ac* 
count  of  this  admirable  implement  of  bufeaadry^ 
which  furely  rouft  foon  become  general  througb** 
out  our  ifland:  its  advantages,  of  which  we  have 
had  for  many  years,  and  in  various  counties,  tfae 
mod  fatisfa3ory,  experimental   proofs,  are  truly 
of  a  fuperior  kind.     The  knavery,  or  the  inatteiw 
lion  of  thrafhers,  is  a  trite,  as  well  as  a  fad  fubje£l: 
I  have  too  often  convinced  myfelf  of  their  defefts, 
by  rubbing  out  the  ears  of  a  trufs  of  ftraw,  .iand 
meafuring  the  produce ;  but  the  excellent  imple- 
ment in  queftion,  abfolutely  clears  the  ear&.     Mr. 
Winlaw,  of  London,  the  engineer,  in  bis  catalogue 
of  tools,  fays,  this  machine  will   anfwer   equally 
well  for  clearing  of  clovcr-feed,  rape  or  canary, 
and  for  rubbing  off  the  huflc  of  rice  :  it  may  alfo 
.  be  made  to  winnow  at  the  fame  time,  cut  chaff,  and 
grind,  proper  fpace  and  power  being  allowed.     Its 
fuperiority  over  hand  thrafliing  is  moft  eminent,  in 
all,  and  every  rcfpea.     In  a   damp  feafon  it  gets 
the  corn  out  clean,  which  could  at  no  rate  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  the  flail ;  and  in  cafe  of  fmut.balls, 
they  are  not  broken,  as  with  flails,  but  remaining 
whole,  much  of  them  is  blown  away  in  winnowing; 
chaff  or  hulls  alfo,  are  obtained  in  greater  quantity, 
than  from  the  flail  :  the  advantages  of  difpatch, 
and  of  fecurity  frcwn  fraud,  the  procefs  paffmg  fo 
expeditioufly  before  the  farmer's  eye,  will  ftrike 
every  one. 

On  the  merits  of  this  important  engine,  I  fljall 
•farther  prefent,  or  remind  my  reader,  of  tho  opi-* 
nion  of   Mr.  Middleton.      **  The  faving  by  this 
means  of  thraihing,  in  the  extra  quantity  of  corn 

,  ^,  :^    procured. 
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procured,  and  the  fecurity  againft  having  the  corn 
flolen  in  the  chaff,  amounts  to  an  advantage  in  fa-^ 
vour  of  the  mills,  of  about  ten  per  cent  on  the 
corn  crops;  in  fome  cafes,  to  one  {hilling  a  buftel' 
OB  ivheat,  and  very  generally  to  twenty  {hillings  an 
acre*  on  the  wheat  crops.  ,  The  expence  of  thra{h- 
ing  wheat  in  this  county,  (Middlefex)  by  the  {lail, 
is  full  four  {hillings  per  quarter,  fuppofing  the  land 
to  produce  twenty-four  bufhels.  The  thrafhing  is 
twelve  {hillings  per  acre,  to  this  add  eight  {hillings^ 
for  thin  wheat  left  in  the  {Iraw.  Two  bu{hels  per 
acre,  worth  four  {hillings  each,  makes  labour  and 
wafte  amount  to  twenty  fliillings  per  acre;  which, 
on  twenty*four  bofhels,  is  ten  pence  each,  on  the 
faleable  grain :  an  allowance  being  made  for  pilfer* 
ing,  will  make  the  ten  pence  a  {hilling/* 

The  prefumed  difadvantages  of  the  thra{hing<«> 
machine,  are,  a  decreafe  6f  labour  to  the  poor,  and 
an  occa{ionaI  redundance  of  {Iraw.  They  are 
both,  in  my  opinion,  purely  imaginary,  at  lead 
ea{ily  obviated.  In  a  country  like  this,  enlight* 
ened,  aSive,  commercial,  with  a  large  and  growing 
population,  imperioufly  demanding  the  culture  of 
iramenfe  wa{les,  hands  are  very  little  likely  to 
fuperabound ;  nor  is  the  new  engine  at  all  unpo- 
pular with  the  labourers,  but  the  reverfe,  I  believe, 
in  every  quarter.  The  draw  coming  together  in 
too  large  a  quantity  for  immediate  confumption,  I 
ihould  not  regard,  being  convinced  from  trial,  that 
if  carefully  and  clofely  {lacked  at  the  injiant^  ftraw 
receives  no  maqner  of  damage  from  keeping,  par-p 
tictilarly  if  not  much  mangled,  or  broken*  JSut 
they  who   apprehend  the  contrary,  m^y  fecure 

:^emfelv^. 
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ihemfdves  by  cutting  it  into  cbaff  fortbvUk,  m 
which  ftate,  we  have  Mr*  Young*s  authority^  that 
it  will  keep,  undergoing  a  gentle  fermentatmn; 
This^  procefs  may  be  forwarded^  by  now  and  then 
throwing  a  little  water  upon  the  heap>  which  ho(V'» 
ever  muft  be  laid  in  a  brick,  or  ftone  buildings 
having  proper  ventilation  in  the  roof.  1  have 
myfelf  had  in  contemplation  a  method^  for  the 
amendment,  as  well  as  prefervation  of  ftraw-fod"** 
der ;  but  not  having  yet  found  the  opportunity  of 
proving  by  experiment,  I  decline  fpeaking  farther 
of  it  at  prefcnt. 

The  Re  aping-Machine,  a  moft  defiraUe  inu 
p1oment>has  been  attempted,  by  various  ingentoiia 
perfonS)  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs.  Machine-. 
PANS,  for  winnowing  corn,  h^Lve  been  ufed  in  Scot, 
land  more  than  6fty  years ;  they  run  twelve  facks 
an  hour,  and  in  two  or  three  operations,  the  corn 
is  completely  cleaned ;  they  require  four  people 
for  fifting,  ridling,  &c«  but  fome  machines  perform 
thefe  operations  alfo,  by  which  two  perfons  le£i 
arc  required.  Price  from  £.  a  to  £.  ^.;  and  they 
laft  twenty  or  thirty  years-  I  believe  we  have  no 
better  implements  of  this  kind  than  thofe  m§de  on 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Cornforth  of  Stockton,  Yorklhirc, 
which  may  be  had  in  London. 

The  Ploughs  in  Scotland,  were  formerly  long 
and  heavy,  but  well  enough,  calculated  for  the 
powerful  draught  of  four  and  fix  horfes :  of  late 
years,  Mr.  Small,  of  Ford,  has  reduced  and  fimpli* 
fied.  them.  The  mould-board,  n<w  a  plate  of  caft 
iron,  he  has  modified  into  fuch  a  form  of  curvature, 
a$  to  make  lefs  refiftance  to  the  earth  turned  up^ 
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Iry  wbich  it  requires  lefs  force  to  draw  it,  than  any 
other  plough  known  in  the  country,  whilft  the  fur- 
row itfelf  is  gradually  laid  over  to  its  proper  po* 
fition.  This  plough  has  no  wheels*  The  chain, 
connefted'  i^ith  the  muzzle,  by  wbich  it  is  drawi^ 
fixed  as  far  back  as  the  coulter,  is  not  eflential  to 
its  formation,  ferving  merely  to'  ftrengthen  the 
beam,  which  may  be  made  ftronger  of  itfelf  at  lels 
expence,  whilft  the'  tillage  is  as  accurately  per^ 
formed  with  ploughs  that  have  none.  ,  Price  forty 
to  fifty  (hillings.  This  is  on  the  plan  of  the  Ro. 
theram  plough ;  its  diftindive  merit  lies  in  an  im* 
proved  curvature  of  the  mould^plate,  and  I  inftanc^ 
it  as  a  light  and  convenient  tool,  deferving  imitate 
tion  in  many  parts  among  us  of  the  fouth. 

The  Kentish  Turn-wrest  Plough.— -The 
beam  of  oak,  ten  feet  long,  five  inches  deep,  and 
faur  broad;  behind,  is  a  foot,  four  inches  by  three 
and  a  half» .  and  three  feet  i^nd  half,  long ;  oo 
the  tops,  the  handles  are  placed ;  the  foot  ia  te« 
noned  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  mortifed  at 
the  bottom  to  the  end  of  the  chep.  Through  the 
beam,  at  two  feet  five  inches  diftance  from  the  - 
foot,  is  a  fheath  of  oak,  feven  inches  wide,  and  one 
and  a  half  thick,  which  is  mortifed  into  the  chep,  in 
an  oI)lique  dire£Uon,  fo  that  the  point  of  the  fhare 
is  twchty^two  inches  diftant  from  the  beam.  Tha 
chep  to  which  the  fliare  is  fixed,  is  five  feet  long, 
four  inches  wide,  and  five  deep.  The  Ihare  is  of 
hammered  iron,  weight  about  thirty-two  pounds, 
twenty  inches  Long,  and  from  four  inches  and  half» 
to  feven,  wide  at  the  point.  The  upper  end  of  the 
beam  Vf&s  on  a  carriage,  with  twowheels^  three 

feet 
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feet  two  inches  high^  On  the  axletree  is  a  gal« 
lows,  on  which  is  a  Aiding  bolfter,  to  let  op  and 
down.  Through  the  centre  of  the  axle  is  a  cla/p 
iron,  to  which  is  fixed  a  ftrong  chain,  called  a  tow^ 
jihat  comes  over  the  beam,  fo  fixed,  as  by  means 
of  notches,  or  a  pin,  called  a  cheek,  to  let  the  whole 
plough  out  a  greater  length  from  the  axle,  thereby 
.  letting  it  down  to  a  greater  depth.  Price,  with 
every  kind  of  tackle  fixed  for.  drawing,  five  gui-* 
neas. 

The  Kentifh  plough  is  an  implement  of  great 
firengtb,  adapted  to  rocky  and  hilly  countries,  and 
to  turn  the  foil  to  a  great  depth,  and  to  lay  the 
land  quite  flat,  without  any  furrow,  or  opening,  a 
great  advantage  no  doubt,  in  a  dry  foil.  But  in 
my  opinion,  the  ufe  of  this  huge  machine,  is  by 
far  too  common  and  indifcriminate,  in  Kent,  and 
the  rejeftion  of  the  SuflFolk  two-horfe,  whip-rein 
plough,  well  calculated  for  their  occafional,  and 
even  general  ufe,  in  fome  parts,  was  a  proof  of  a 
very  confiderable  fund  of  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  farmers  of  that  county.  They  have  a  foot- 
plough,  with  a  turn-wreft  for  breaking  up  lays, 
price  two  pounds  fifteen  ihillings ;  alfo  a  fwing 
turn-wreft. 

The  OLD  Hertfordshire  two-wheel  plough^ 
with  its  picked  fhare,  and  thbfe  in  common  ufe  in 
Berkfhire  and  Hampfliire,  are  powerful  imple* 
ments,  calculated  to  turn  up  ftrong  and  ftony  foils : 
it  would  be  a  defirable  improvement  to  lighten 
them,  could  that  be  eife£led  without  detrading 
from  their  powen 

'    The  Double,  or  Two  Furrow-Plovgh,  was  I 

believei 
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believe,  originally  invented  by  Mr.  Duckitt,  and 
has  been  lately  improved  by  Lord  Somerville, 
the  late  Right  worthy,  as  well  as  Right  honourable 
prefident  of  the  board  of  Agriculture.  This  tool 
is  beft  adapted  to  light  and  level  foils,  which  are 
alio  moft  fuitable  to  the  drill  culture.  It  has  been 
very  properly  obferved,  that  they  who  determine 
to  adhere  to  the  old  cuftom  of  driving  a  great, 
number  of  horfes  at  plough,  IKould  furely  adopt 
the  double  one,  and  this  feemsto  be  really  the  .cafe 
in  the  midland  counties.  Five  horfes  and  one 
man,  >with  a  double  plough,  'for  it  requires  no 
bolder,  will  do  as  much  work  in  a  tolerable  level 
foil,  as  two  ploughs,  with  their  full  complement  of 
horfes,  men,  and  boys.  Single  ploughs  are  alfo 
guided  by  wheels,  without  requiring  any  perfon  to 
hold  them.   . 

.  In  Staffordfhire,  befides  the  two-furrow  plough, 
they  alfo  ufe  the  finglcrwheel  plough,  finding  it 
very  convenient,  as  it  requires  no  holder,  but  only 
a  lad  to  drive  the  horfes,  and  to  turn  the  plough 
in  and  out,  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  For  the 
purpofe  of  turning  up  turf,  they  make  the  addition 
to  this  plough,  of  an  iron  plate,  called  a  flay,  firmly 
fcrewing  it  to  the  coulter;  this  flay  flices  off  the 
turf,  and  turns  it  into  the  furrow,  where  the  plough 
immediately  covers  it  with  earth :  from  this  fingle 
operation,  turf  has  at  once  the  appearance  of  a 
fsdlow,  and  they  fay,  harrows  nearly  as  well.  It 
requires  an  extra  hprfe.  For  ploughing  hedge-* 
rows,  and  iiregular  pieces,  they  ufe  the  common 
fwing-plough. 

The  Lincolnshire  FEN-Ptoucft. — An  account 
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of  thisj  take  in  Mr.  Young's  words,  who  warrabti 
It  a  moft  excellent  tool.  ^  The  mould  board  of  a 
^ood  fweep;  the  throat,  a  fegmentof  ancllipfis^ 
and  the  form  of  the  (hare  of  great  merit,  always 
well  fteeled  and  fharpened  with  files ;  the  coulter, 
a  (harpened  ftcQl  wheel;  it  much  refembles  the 
Dutch  paring  plough  of  the  Cambridgeftire  fens, 
deferves  attention,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  collect 
lion  of  the  Board.  To  this  plough,  Mr.  Cart* 
Wright  has  affixed  a  bean-drill  of  great  fimplicity, 
for  drilling  upon  the  centre  of  the  preceding  fur^ 
row,  while  the  nextMs  turning;  itanfwers  well,  and 
drills  every  year  a  great  extent  of  land,  nor  does 
St  require  previous  tillage  upon  a  ftubble.*' 

The  following  remarks  on  the  fen-plough,  and 
its  management,  are  from  the  M.  S.  of  the  Board. 
'•Its  wheel  coulter  much  better  adapted  forplough* 
ing   among    ftubble    and    twitch-grafs,  tha^n  the 
{word  one — they  turn  all  their  land  over  with  two 
horfes,  double  or  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  in 
this  bufinefs  many  of  them  are  very  clever,  and 
will  make  their  furrows  as  ftrai^ht  as  a  line ;  and 
by  laying  your  head  fo  low  on  the  bottom  of  it, 
that  your  fight  is  confined  by  the  fides,  you  may 
fee  down  it  to  the  farther  end,  which  is  in  fomt^ 
not  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.     This 
extraordinary  regularity  is  done  by  training  their 
horfes  in  this  manner:  they  fix  a  piece  of  wood 
pointed  at  both  ends,  between  the  horfes,  in  an 
horizontal  direflionof  about  two  feet  in  length,  by 
which  means  they  are  kept  at  fuch  a  difiance,  that 
the  ploughman  can  fee  between  them,  to  the  fur« 
ther  end  of  the  land  he  is  about  to  plough,  and  is 
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thereby  enabled  (by  fixing  his  eye  upon  fome  ob- 
jed  that  u  ftationary)  lo  make  his  furrow  as  above-  * 
mentioned/' 

A  TR]SKf:H  PtouGH,  has  been  lately  introduced 
in  I^ncalbire,  by  Mr.  Duckitt^  jun.  It  has  a  (kim 
coulter^  by  j^rhich  the  furface  (if  foul)  may  be 
turned  under,  and  freih  foil  brought  up,  from  a 
depth  of  ten  inches,  three  horfes  being  employed. 
Another  inftrument  has  been  lately  introduced, 
called  the  Miner,  this  is  a  plough-fliare  fixed  in  a  , 
ftrong  b!eain,  without  mould-boards,  drawn  by  four 
or  more  horfes ;  it  follows  in  the  furrow  juft  made 
by  the  other  plough^and  without. turning  up  the 
fubftratum^  penetrates  and  loofens  the  foil,  from 
^gbt  to  twelve  inches  deq[>er  than  the  plough  had 
before  gqlie;  which  operation,  befides  draining 
the  lapd«  cbiifes  the  water  to  carry  along  with  it, 
any  vitfiolicj  or  other  noxious  matter.  The  fub* 
foU  thus  loofened,  the  roots  of  plants  hsive  room  to 
penetrate  a  full  depth,  and  the  foil  itfelf  is  amended 
by  being  drained  and  opened  to  the  influence  of 
the  air. 

In  Nottinghamihire  their  common  tool  is  the 
puTCH  Swing  Pxough  (of  which  the  Ydrkfliire 
plough  is  an  improvement)  its  bottom  is  from  two, 
to  two  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  pair  of  handles. 

.  AONE-^V.s^i'RoPi'OuaH  is  alfo  ufed,  with  two 
horfes,  and  a  one-wheeled  drill-plough"  for  turnips, 
much  approved. 

Tbelate  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Tathwell,  Lincolnlhirc, 
introduced  blther  a  one  horse  plough,  which 
has  been  tried  with  fuccefs.  It  appears  fufEcient 
on  light  lands,  for  all  purpofes,  breaking-up  fward 
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excepced>  and  makes  great  difpatch  in  turnip^fow-^ 
^  ing»  It  fucceeds  alfo  on  ftrong  land  which  has. 
been  previoufly  well-worked.  The  drill  part  of 
the  one^wheeled  drill  plough,  might  be  eafily 
adapted  to  this.  Thefe  are  made  by  Mr*  Watkin-^ 
fon»  at  Wragby»  Liiieolnfliire. 

The  following  (extraded  from  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture)  is  faid  to  be  an  improvement  of  the 
common  Foot-plough»  ufed  in  Teveral  parts  o£ 
Effex^  by  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Bloomfield  parfonage. 
'*  Nothing  more  than  a  double  fwillyard  and  dou- 
ble foot-chain  to  the  plough,  afford  it  fo  much  ad-» 
ditional^^^^/jw^ff/,  that  I  have  feen  it  turn  a  ftraight 
deep  furrow,  forty  rods  long,  without  being  touched 
by  the  ploughman :  and  thus  his  labour  is  infinitely 
leflened,  without  holding  the  plough  in  the  leg 
hand,  the  carelefs  indolent  manner  of  half  tilling^ 
the  land  in  this  neighbourhood.  Making  the  crongs 
of  the  whippletree  moveable,  the  lever  may  be 
lengthened  at  either  end,  fo  as  to  balance  the 
ftrength  of  unequal-fized  horfes." 

«*  With  this  plough,  a  very  old  man,  and  a  child 
of  ten  years  of  age,  do  each  their  journey  with 
eafe.  The  firft  has  juft  fintihed  a  field  of  eight 
acres,  in  eight  days,  with  three  horfes,  extremely 
deep  (eleven  inches)  which,  with  the  fingle  fwilU 
yard,  he  tells  me,  it  would  have  been  utterly  be- 
yond his  ftrength  to  have  accomplifhed ;  and  this 
he  has  done  with  great  eafe  both  to  himfelf  and 
horfes.  The  plough,  with  jaded  horfes,*  went 
equally  well  and  fteady  upon  the  ridge/' 

Admitting  the  above  to  be  an  improvement,  I 

ihould  fufped  the  conftrudion  of  the  plough  to  be 

2  generally 
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generally  defe6tivey  as  requiring  three  horfes  upon 
that  foil,  where  I  think  any  of  the  Scufflsrs 
hereafter-mentioned  would  be  extremely  conve- 
nient and  efficiaicious.  ' 

The  Kentish  Nidcet,  called  in  the  Weft,  a. 
Tormentor,  is  a  horfe-hoe,  with  triapgular  (hares,, 
fixed  horizontally  at  the  extremities  of  tines, 
which  are  driven  into  a  three  cornered  wooden 
frame,  in  crofs  bars.  At  the  corner,  by  which  the 
implement  is  drawn,  a  wheel  is  fixed,  in  order  to 
give  the  coulters  their  proper  depth. 

Shims,  or  Broad-Shares,  for  cleaning  the  fur- 
£ace  of  ftubbles,  particularly  beans  and  peafe,  to 
fit  them  for  wheat  or  fpring-crops.  In  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet,  Kent,  thefe  are  made  ftraight  and  fharp,^ 
very  ftrong,  four  feet  in  length,  and  are  often  hung 
behind  a  pair  of  cart-wheels.  Elfewhere  they  are 
made  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent ;  or  of  a  large 
prong,  with  three  or  four  broad  flat,  tines,  and 
drawn  horizontally,  with  the  points  forward,  which 
force  their  way  among  the  flints  and  loofe  ftbnesw 

The  ScuFFLER,  or  Cultivator.  "  The  teeth 
interfeft,  and  as  they  are  but  twelve  inches  from 
each  other,  and  by  interfefting,  the  diftance  is  re- 
duced to  fix  inches,  and  then  the  breadth  of  the 
{hares,  being  full  three  inches,  reduces  the  inter-* 
mediate  fpace  to  fo  fmall  a  dimenfion,  that  the 
whole  of  the  ground  is  entirely  broken  up,  and 
anfwers  the  purpofe  not  only  of  ploughing!  but 
harrowing  likewife,  without  cutting  the  quick  grafs 
roots  in  two,  which  is  an  advantage  that  ploughing 
Idas  not«  It  likewife,  from  the  ftanding  forward 
and  bend  of  the  teeth,  brings  all  the  roots  up  to 

the 
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the  top  of  the  land»  which  is  another  advantage 
that  cannot  be  had  from  the  plough.  The  reduce 
tion  of  labour  is  another  advantage  that  belongs 
to  this  inftrument^  as  four  horfes  and  one  man  vili 
do  from  fix»  to  feven  acres  per  day,  in  fand  land. 
•»*-«-By  arranging  the  teeth  in  the  common  harrow^ 
the  teeth  in  each  row  anfwering  to  the  interftices 
of  the  bars,  on  either  fide  of  it,  if  the  clods  pafs 
through  the  interftices  of  one  bar,  yet  they  are 
ceruin  of  being  broken  by  the  teeth,  in  one  of 
the  other  bars/* 

Hayward's  Extirpator. — A  Mr.  Hayward,  of 
Stoke  Afli,  in  this  neighbourhood,  has  invented  a 
machine  for  deftroying  weeds,  and  clearing  plough- 
ed lands  for  feed,  which,  by  the  experience  of  four 
years,  is  found  more  efifeflual  than  any  other  tn- 
firument  hitherto  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  The  ex- 
tirpator, or  the  Scalp  plough,  as  it  is*  generally 
termed,  is  drawn  by  two  or  three  horfes,  acc(»rding 
to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  a^d  the  flcpth  you  put  it 
to.  The  land  ihould  be  once  ploughed  over,  b^*- 
fore  this  inftrument  be  ufed.  If  it  has  lain  a  fum- 
mcr  fallow,  the  ufual  way  is,  to  work  it  twice  over 
with  the  extirpator,  about  two  inches  deep  at  the 
firft,  and  about  four  inches  deep,  and  croflwife,  at 
the  fecond  time,  which,  with  running  a  harrow  once 
over,  will  not  only  effedually  deftroy  all  weeds, 
but  alfo  render  it  very  fine  and  ready  for  the  drill 
w  fdwing.  Lands  being  ploughed  in  autumn,  and 
intended  for  fpring-crops,  are  by  this  rnftnimenl 
prepared  for  feed,  better  than  by  any  other  method 
ever  tried  in  this  country,  it  will  work  in  all  lands^ 
and  may  be  handled  by  any  perfon  that  knows  how 

to 
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to  manage  a  jilougb.  It  will  eafily  plough  ont  wctt 
per  hour,  and  not  in  the  Icaft  diftreb  the  horfes* 
A  farmer  alliired  vm,^  tHat  he  would  with  three 
borfcs,  work  up  fixty  acres  per  week  with  it ;  and 
that  a  perfon  having  the  extirpator,  may,  with  only 
three  horfes  farm  as  much  land,  as  would,  without 
it^  require  fix  horfes.  .  It  is  not  cuftomary,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  to  work  oxen,  but  2  atu  con- 
fident it  will  anfwer  the  fatne  purpofe,  where  oxen 
are  u&d.  It  is  advifeable  to  work  all  lands  that 
are  overrun  with  weeds,  twice  over ;  fooie  lands 
may  poflibly  require  three  times  dreffing.  Some 
time  ihould  elapfe,  for  the  weeds  that  are  cut,  to 
die,  before  it  is  ploughed  a  fecond  time*  It  is  now 
adopted  by  moil  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  s 
and  its  great  utility  will  be  attefted  by  every  per« 
fon  that  has  ufe^  it.  Many,  whofe  prejudice 
againft  every  novelty  induced  them  at  firft  to  ridi^ 
cule  the  idea,  are  now  as  warni'  in  praifing  it,  and 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the  greateft  improvement  in 
agriculture,  they  have  ever  witnefled. 

The  above  account  of  this  moft  promifing  tool 
is  given  in  the  words  of  tfie  Reverend  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  Thorndon,  to  whom  the  public  is  much  indebted 
for  the  information.  It  ought  to  be  remembered^ 
to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  clergy,  that  many 
amongft  them  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire 
both  a  fcientific  and  pradical  knowledge  of  agri-^ 
culture,  a  mod  laudable  and  appropriate  employ-* 
mebt  of  their  leifure  hours,  A  plate  of  this  in- 
ftrumem  is  given  in  Mr.  Young's  Suffolk,  whither 
the  reader  is  referred,  for  full  fatisfa£tion,  but  an 
idea  may  be  caught  from  the  following  particulars 

Q  reprefented 
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reprefented  in  the  plate.     The  tines  andihares  are 
fixed  in  an  oblong  wooden  frame* 
'    The  {hares  eight  incheS'  broad  and  nine  anchtfs 
long,  fixed  to  ftalks  rifing  ten  inches^:     Diftancc 
between  them  eleven  inches.  « 

I'he  hind-ledge,  fix  feet  loi^,  four  inchics  fquase* 

The  fore-ledge  five  and  a  half  feet'  ioog,  four 
inches  fquare. 

Diftance  of  the    ledges  twelve  inches.      The 

beam  fevcn  feel  long;  its  elevation  three  feet  three 

%  inches.     Two  handles.     The  tnftriunent  fixed  to 

the  wheels.  Sec.  of  a  common  plough^  and  made  to 

go  ihallow,  or  deep,  in  the  fame  manner.    ' 

Harrows. — In  fomc  parts  of  Effex,  they  draw 
their  harrows  upon  a  frame  with  wheels ;  the  har- 
rows being  moveable,  higher  or  lower,  as  may  be 
defired.  They  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Knight, 
farmer,  of  Great  Barfield,  Effex,  who,  in  confe- 
quence,  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  pre- 
mium of  fifteen  guineas. 

9^  The  United  Harrow  and  Roller,  is  tiie  late 
invention  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Young,  farmer^  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight ;  the  price  of  the  implement  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  guineas.  The  report  of  its  utility 
IS  very  good  in  the  ifland,  where  it  has,  with  two 
horfes,  rolled  and  harrowed  in,  twelve  acres  of 
'turnip-feed,  in  eight  hours,  going  once  oyer  the 
land ;  performing  #)e  work  excellently,  and  mak- 
ing the  faving  of  a  man  and  horfe. 

Rollers. — In  Kent,  the  common  rolls  nine  feet 

long,  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  diaineter, 

coft  from  three,  to  ten  pounds ;  for  their  fiiff  land» 

they  ufe  ftone  rolls  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds 

2  price. 
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price.  In  Staffordlhirc,  large,  heavy  caft  iron 
roUersy  from  one,  to  two  ton  weight;  alfo  a  com^ 
moD  roUdf,  conftrufted  of  two  pieces  inftead  of 
pnei  cut  through,  as  it  were,  and  hung  -miSH  gud- 
geons, in  the. middle;  the  advantage  of  which  is, 
that  in  ttirniiig,  it  is  lefs  liable  to  root  up  the  corn, 
and  may.  be  formed  of  two  fhort  pieces,  inftead  of 
oiie  longer*  ' 

:    FoU^-^ROw^o,  DucK-FOOT£o  Drag.— nMr,  Gra-fc 
burn,   of  Barton)^  in  Lincolnfhire,  has  for  four 
years  paft,  tried  it  with  fuccefs,  dragging-in  barlejl^' 
and  oats.     After  ploughing  the  turnip-fed  land 
once;  fnfte^d  of  a  fecond  earth,  fcui&ed  the  feed  in, 
with  Cook's  fcufflersi  upon  ninety  acres,  and  the 
crop  as.  good  as  any.     One  man  and  three  horfes 
did  eight  acres  a  day,  a  mile  from  home;. which 
flrength  would  have  done  but  one  acre,  in  plough^ 
iDg  and. harrowing;  but  he  thinks  the  drags  much 
better,  and  has  dragged-in  150  acres,^ith  his  fiuir^ 
rowed,  duck<-footed  drag»  fown  with  feeds,  and  the        j^ 
land  as  clean  under  them,  as  his  neighbours  wh# 
put  in  with  ploughing.     This  yearbe  has  tried  it 
with  turnips,  on  fixteen  acres  ploughed  twice,  and 
worked  with  drags,  one  in  winter,   and  one  in 
fpring ;  three  of  the  lands  were  managed  with  the 
plough,  and  iiad  extra  earths  ;  the  turnips  dragged 
are  better  than  where  ploughed,  and  he. has  deter« 
mined  in  future,  to  follow  thi|  method.     Oa  light 
.woldland,  the  crop  milfes  much   in  the  common 
way,  gets  too  dry.    •  Young's  Lincoln. 

-Drill  Roller.  -This  tool,  invented  in  Norr 
(oik,  gains  ground  in  Suffolk.  Its  obje&  h  to 
favc  the  expence  of  dibbling^  by  making  (with 

Q  2  caft 
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caft  iton  rings^  which  fuiround  the  roller)  Ktlle 
channels^  four  and  a  half  inches  afutidcr,  acrors  a 
ck)ver*Iay»  after  ploughing ;  the  wheat^feed  is  then 
fown  broadcaft,  and  covered  by  a  biifll4urroiir* 
For  light  foils,  that  require  preffing,  it  is  a  very 
good  ionplenient,  but  inferior  to  dibbling.  It  is 
ttfed  to  pulverize  fallows^  on  ftiff  lands,  in  a  dry 
feafon,  in  whicfl  it  is  incomparably  efie&ive,  more 
fo  than  any  fpiky  roller  I  have  feen.  Vning^j  Suf- 
folk. .^  ' 
'  4  Next  the  above  implement,  may  be  properly  in^. 
trcKluced  another  of  fimtlar  intent,  the  Kentish 
Striking  Plough,  which  is  generally  employed 
in  that  county,  for  ftriking  out  feed^furrovrs,  or 
chtonels,  ten  inches  and  a  half  apart.  Team,  two 
horfes,  at  length,  and  two  men,  turning  alternately 
to  right*  and  left,  as  with  the  tu/n-wreft  plough. 
To  ik-av  the  feams  eqoi^diftant,  and  parallel,  tbe 
infide  wheel  fc  kepc  in  the  outfide  furrow,  or  feam, 
the  feams  being  made  three  or  four  itiches  deep. 
Say's  work  three  acres. 

Drill^Plougrs  are  made  and.ofed  in  various 
paints  of  the  kingdom :  they  flied  und  cover  the 
feed,  which  is  completed  by  rolling.  The  com* 
mon  drilUbarrow,  for  fowing  a  fingle  row  at  a 
time,  is  adapted  to  all  grains  or  feeds,  A  machine 
of  this  kind  on  a  Hmple  conftniAion,  that  would  at 
once  deliver  with  a|curacy  into  a  number  of  drills 
at  the  required  diftance,  is  perhaps  ftill  to  be  fought. 
The  drill-machine  of  Mr.  Wellward,  of  Deal, 
price  'Jd4.  tor.  for  fetting  in  feven  rows  at  a 
time,  each  feven  inches  apart,  and  any  required 
quatitity  per  acre,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  tares, 
5     *  &c* 
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Sec.  is  recotntnendeid,  as  the  beft  extant>  by  Mr« 
Boys  of  Kent,  our  chief  driliing  oounty.  Thii 
plough  is  drawn  by  two  horfes  abreaft,  in  a  double 
pair  of  fliafts,  is  very  fimple  ia  conftru&ion>  and 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  onler. 

~HoRS£-HoE.--The  account  of  an  expanding 
one^  for  all  breadths,  is  to  be  foumi  in  Mr.  Amos's 
Treatife  on  the  Drill  Hufbandry ;  this  has  proved 
in  Lincolnihire,  to  be  a  mod  ufeful  and  efftQive 
inftrument. 

Chaf¥*Cutt£r,  Cook's;  a  man  and  boy  cut 
v^itb  h  lOo  qr$<  a  week.  This  implement,  fixed  to 
a  large  wheel,  turned  by  a  galloway  or  afs,  cuts  50 
qrs.  per  day.  Nailor's  cuts  3  qrs.  an  hour,  with 
two  men.     Price  jC.  10.  %os. 

SwARD--DaEss£R,  ufeful  for  meadows  and  paf^- 
tures  it  includes  a  fcarificator,  with  a  bufli  of 
thorns,  and  cuts  to  any  depth;  drawn  by  two 
horfes,  carrying  the  breadth  of  fi^e  f^et,  in  ufe  at 
Brotherltoft,  Lincolnfhire.  , 

The  Gathbrinc  Fork,  ufed  in  Scotland,  for 
colle3ing  in(o  ibeaves,  corn  which  has  been  mow^*- 
ed.  Its  prongs  feem  by  the  plate  to  be  nearly  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  W. 


The  longeft  are  puflied  in,  below  the  fwathe,  raif- 
ing  accurately  the  ftraw  from  the  ftubble,  whilft 
the  fliorteft  prongs  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  re- 
taining cut  corns  from  fcattering  backwards,  and 
of  forming  the  fize  of  the  fheaf, -which  is  regularly 
-  ,        ,^    /  determined 
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determined  when  the  draw  a^ccumulates  as  high  i» 
the  top  of  thefe  prongs.  This  implement  appears 
to  fave  time  and  labour.     Mid.  LoiAian  JUj/kort. 

A  Hay-Cutt£R|  in  the  form  of  a  fpade,  ftraight 
and  fharp  at  the  point,  and  upon  both  fides,  which 
performs  the  work  with  much  more  eafe  and  ex- 
pedition than  the  common  hay-knife,  has  been  in* 
troduced  into  pra£iice  by  Mr*  Eccleftone,  of  York- 
ihire^ 

Wheat-Stubble  Rakes,  ufed  in  Kent,  of  Oak, 
ten  feet  long,  and  very  heavy,  with  iron  teeth, 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  five. apart,  beam  five 
inches   by  four,    drawn  by   two  horfes.       Price 

Implements  and  App£>^i>ac£3  to  a  Hop* 
Ground,  from  Boys*s  Kent:  Every  Hop-planta- 
tion, of  fqiir  or  five  aicres,  requires  an  Oast  about 
iixteen  feet  fquare,  which,  built  fubftantially  with 
the  requifite .  ftowage-room,  cods  from  X.  150  to 
^.200.  This  is  furniflied  with  a  dozen  Picif;.iNG« 
Baskets,  at  51,  6^.  each. — A  good  Scale-Beam 
with  weights  and  fcales,  «£**5. — A  Shim  made  with 
a  frame  like  a  wheel-barrow,  cofts  about  jf  .2.  9/. 
— :proper  alfo  for  clearing  fummer^allows.  A 
Harrow,  drawn  by  one  horfe,  with  a  fmall  wheel 
in  front,  to  go  round  at  the  ends  of  the  plantation, 
with  a  pair  of  handles,  to  be  holdei^  by  the  man 
who  follows,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  bruifmg  the 
binds;  price  j£.i.  155.— *A  large  iron  Peeler  to 
make  holes  in  the  land  for  the  poles,  6i.  or  p. 
A  Hop-dog  to  wrench  up  the  poles,  5J. 

Many  of  the  implements  already  mentioned,  are 

the  invention  of  that. mod  renowned  of  all  modem 

^  Jtnglifh 
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£iigli&  farmers  Wfiliam  Ducket,  of  Eflier,  in  Surry; 
the  fuccefsful  difciple  of  TuU»  and  perhaps,  the 
only  invariable  pra£litioner  amphgus,  upon  a  large 
icaLe,  of  the  drill-hufbandry.  Thpfe  who  are  de* 
firouff  of  going  intothe^ew  fyfteoij  will  probably 
chuTe  to  ni^ke  their  firft  eflay  with  ibc  tools  of  a 
raan.of  fuch  long-experience,  and  To  eminently 
pra£lical,  as  Mr.  Ducket :  with  thefe  they  may  be 
accommodated,  I  underftand,  at  Eiher^a  fmal^dif- 
tance  from  Londoto:  nor  are  the  implements  by 
any  means  of  exorbitant  expence,  fince  (according 
tO!  accounts  given,  ten  or  a  dozen  years  fince)  the 
4?oft  of  a  fet,.coroptifing  trenching  plough,  furrow- 
ing machine,  drill  and  horfe-hoe,  was  confiderably 
under  twenty  pounds. 

Newly  invented   Hand   Hoes    of    Mr.  Mark 
Docket,' jun.  for  dqing  more  work,  and  M  lefs  ex- 
pence,  than  with  common  oucs.^^CommumcafioHS  to 
Board  of  Jgruu^re,  Vol.  IL  p.  424,  wkk  a  plate.      % 
June,  i799>  Lord  Soraerville  had  a  fatisfadoiy 
trial  of  tihefe  hoes.     His  Lordfiiip's  fervant  hoed  a 
land  of  barley,  containing  the  fifth  part  of  an  acre, 
drilled  at  nine  inches,  in  thirty-fix  minutes;  and 
could  continue  the  work,  at  the  rate  of  two  acres 
a  day,  for  any  length  of  time.     Going  backwards 
faves  half  4he  time.     Made  good  work  with  barley, 
oats,  and  wbmt,  upon  every  fort  of  foil,  on  Mr, 
Ducket's  firm.     Likewife  made  trenches  for  po- 
tatoe  planting,  with  this  implement,  and  trenched 
fome  land  up  in  ridges,  with  the  two  long  and.pne 
ihort  hoe,  fixed ;  and  found  the  tool  fo  effe£li  ve  and 
handy  for  the  work,,  that  he  thinks  he  could  do 
tw{k:e  as  much  with  it  in  trenching  (light  land)  as 

a  fpade 
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a  fpflde  coold  do  in  the  fame  time.     Price  of  thb 
tool  comf^te  jB.t.  los. 

The  noble  Lord,  anxiotis  to  ferve  the  agriciriu 
tuval  inteirefts  of  bis  country,  in  every  poffible  waf ^ 
has  in  his  late  jodicioas  and  patriotic  publication, 
given  the  figure  of  a  very  ofeful  and  efiettve  Por« 
tuguefe  hoe^  having  a  ihort  tight  handle,  and  the 
iroi>-work  being  heavy,  and  of  a  conical  form,  cnC9 
deep  without  much  exertion ;  the  exad  reverfe  of 
our  common  hoe,  which  except  on  the  lightefi 
fands,  demands' great  exertion^  to  make  any  iai«^ 
preffion  whatever,  if  the  foil  be  dry.  Lord  So- 
merville  has  well  fupplied  the  omiflion  of  Tull, 
who  found  fault  with  the  Englifii  hoe,  without 
fuggefting  any  improvement.        * 

I  have  in  the  beginning  of  this  feftion,  hinted  at 
thofe  cau^s  which  feem,  more,  or  lefs^  to  operate 
in  every  county,  as  an  impediment  toiniprov.eoien| 
in  the  implements,  and  general  pfadice  of  agri* 
Culture ;  an  additional  one  is,  the  extreme  averfion 
of  the  country  labourers  and  mochanica,  to  any 
new  tools,  and  in  truth,  an  equal  aukwardnefi  in 
their  management.  ^  Thefe  difficulties  can  alone  be 
'  furmounted,  by  the  energies  of  a  man  of  unwearied 
iriduftry,  and  a  thorough  coDvi£limi  of  the  utility 
of  making  every  poffible'  advance  towaads  perfec-* 
lion. 

With  ref^eft  to  minute  defcription  of  tools,  in 
books  of  agriculture,  in  whatever  degree  they  may 
inform,  or  engage  the  minds  of  readers,  there  is 
one  purpofe,  in  which  they  can  never  be  generally 
ufeful ;  namely,  that  of  fufficiently  inilru£Ung  the 
village  mechanic.     To  get  new  implements  (unlefs 

of 
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of  hia  own  invention)  made  at  home,  is  what  a 
Camer  fhoiild  feldom  attempt,  he  will  ealily 4nfotm 
htmfelf  where  thofe  are  to  be  had,  which  .he  has 
cfaofeir  as  applicable  to  his  Toil,  and  whence  he  will 
be  fare  to  obtain  them  in  perfe6Uon. 

Farther,  it  is  a  material  point,  when  a  man  de- 
.fires  to  make  trial  of  the  common  implement  of 
another  dtftri€l,  not  to  omit  providing  himfelf  with 
a  labourer,  accuAomed  to  its  ufe,  as  well  as  with 
the  implement  itfelf ;  or  he  is  likely  to  have  as  little 
fuccefs  in  his  new  attempt,  as  I  formerly  had,  iti 
perfuading  a  Hampihire  ploughman,  to  drive  a 
light  fwing-plough,  with  a  pair  of  horfei,  gaided 
by  reins :  not  a  ploughman  in  the  parifh,  would 
even  hear  of  fuch  a  prefumed  ab(brdity  with  pa- 
tience. 

Large  farmsj  in  feveral  counties,  have  fmhh^ 
ihops  upon  their  piremifes,  which  is  furdy  a  great 
convenience,  and  ^aves  much  time,  that  otberwife 
nmft  be  fpent  in  fending  perhaps  a  mile  or  tw6, 
backward  and  forward,  often  to  the  delay  of  very 
preSing  bufinefs  t  if  to  fmiths,  were  added  another 
ihop,  for  the  jeiim  ufe  of  the  carpenter*  wheeler, 
and  cooper,  it  would  be  no  fmall  or  ufeleft  ad-^ 
dition,  I  atm  Sneaking  only  of  cont'enienties,  for 
men  who  undertiatke  the  jobs  with  their  own  tools, 
without  pretending  to  d^ermine  how  (ai  it  might 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  large -cultivator,  to  underf 
take  the  various  mechahical  branches  upon  his 
own  bottom :  in  that  cafe,  I  fhould  recommfend  to 
fcek  out  and  employ  the  moft  competent  workmen 
in  their  way;  a  track  which  has  not  been  happily 
followed  by  certain  gentlemen  within  my  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge^'Wbo^  in<9rder  IP  have  tlieir  bprfes  (hod  in 
.  the  >«i[|>rdived  ftyle,  l^ave  fct  up  forges  at  homeland 
tbtir  farriery,  nqftwithftandingp.  has  reuined^  ali 
the  vi\^ .  and  cliimry  bungling  of  the  old.  prac- 
tice. 

Il  naturally  happens,  that  Ught  and  fandy  foils 
are  tilled  with  implements,  and  by  cattle,  propor* 
tionaliy  flight,  and  that  therevcxfe  of  this  mull  ne^ 
/ceflarily  take  place;,  on  ftrong>  heavy,  and  ilubbpra 
land.    The:  dirring  and  pulverizing  of  the  former 
i|,  m  truth,  a  matter  of  fo  little  difficuUy,r  ^^^ 
fcarcely  any  thii^g  need  be  faid  of  the  inftrumcnts 
by  which  thefe  operations  are  to  be  ciFe&ed,  but 
thai  th^y  he  fufficiently  light,  handy>  and  condu- 
cive >o  that  fpeed,  which,  on  fuch  happy  foils,  may 
and  ought  to  be  made :  hence  no  fmall  portion  of 
tbpCe  panegyrics,  which  it  has  been  long  the  fafliion 
iobeftow  upon  thf; Norfolk  hufbandry, ought  in  flxid 
juftijce  to-be  transferred  to  the  foil.     That  heavy 
and  tenacious  foils,  thofe  particularly  abounding 
with  impediments,  require  the  ftrongei^  implements^ 
and  that,  to  work  thefe  with  cffcQ.  demands  great 
^animal  force,  none  but  mere  tbepretical  op^ioi^^ 
Vfill  deny;  the  chief  error  to  bte  ^tributed  to  the 
liUy^-Uod  farmer  is„  .that  he  is. too  apt  to/ubftitute 
.clumfy  and  iACpnyenient  bulk  fp^r  ./y/^^me^ry  .and 
fvl^.ftrength^  and  (prl^eindifcrim^nate  and  gi^neia) 
in  t)ie  'Ufe  of  bis  hf^avy  tppls  and.  ftrpng  teams  < 
Wher^»f>  uppn  alpoft  all  itra6ls.of  land  we  find  a  va- 
rjatipn  of  foil,  fomeparts.  of  which  may  b«  ftirred 
over  with  much  lefs  ftrength  than  others  i  nor  can  any 
kind  of  land  require  the  exertions  of  fo  great  force 
in  the  fucceeding^  as  in  the  firfl  operations  of  the 

plough. 
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plough.  Tbus  it  will  be  much  to  the  intereft  of 
the  flrong^land  farmer^  to  have  a  variety  of* tools 
fuitable  to  bis  various  oecafions  ;  for  although  il 
may  require  four  hoirfes  to.  fallow  his  land  at  firft, 
yet  the  latter  ftirrings  may  often  be  as  well,  and  as 
effe&ually  performed  by  two^  and  with  a  lighter 
plough. 

The  number  of  cattle  ufed  in  a  plough,  and  the 
neceffity  or  not  of  wheels  to  that  machine/  have 
been  for  a  long  time,  popular  fubje8sof  argument, 
perhaps  of  declamation.     Having  foj our ned  for 
many  years  together,  both  upon  the  lighted  fands 
and  the  ftrongeft  clays  of  England,  with  the  opera- 
tion of  ploughing,  and,  in  fad,  every  other  of  rural 
affairs  in  which  the  labour  of  men  and  cattle  were 
concerned,  conftantly  uiider  my  eye,  I  muft  be  free 
to  declare,  the  fubjeft  to  me  offers  no  kind  of  dif-' 
ficulty  or  queftion.     Upon  thofe  fands,  where  they 
boaft  of  turning  off  their  two  acres  a-day  with  a 
light  pair  of  hbrfes,  driven  by  the  ploughman  with 
coadh-r^ins^  a  Ikilful  lad,  with  two  good  jack^affes, 
would  perform  the  fame  feat;  but  upon  fonie  lands 
of  the  oppofite  defcription,  the  attempt  to  plough 
an  acre  per  day  would  break  ^thc  hearts  of  a  pair 
of  the  beft  horfes  in  England.     I  know,  nevef- 
thelefs,  of  no  knds  which,  with  a  proper  tool,  re- 
quire more  than  four  adivci  feleded  plough-cattle, 
nor  at  all  times  fo  many,  unlefs  upon  an  extraor'- 
dinary  oecafion  of  trenching.     During  the  feafons 
of  winter  and  fpring,  and  whilft   the  aground  is 
moifti  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  foils  might  be  well  til- 
led with  a  common  fwing  plough,  the  ihares  being 
always  kept  fharrL  as  in  Lihcolnfhire  (a  thing  not 
*  fo 
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fo  well  attended  to  clfewhcre) ;  but  in  the  dry  time, 
when  the  day  is  hard  baked  by  the  fan,  wheels  are 
a  convenient  appendage  to  the  plough^  in  foils  full 
of  ftones  and  obftrudions^  they  are  of  abfbluce 
neceflSty.       Very    ridiculous    comparifons    have 
been  drawn^  ridiculous,  becaufe  upon   prefumed 
equal  terms,  between  men  ploughing  on  thefe  op- 
polite  grounds.     Upon  a  light  and  free  foil,  the 
plough  once  let  Into  the  work,  will  proceed  erven 
of  herfelF,  with   fcarcely  a   deviation,  whilft   the 
whiftling  ploughman  has  no  other  care  or  labour 
than  to  walk  after  her,  and  guide  his  horfes  ftraight ; 
in  faB^  it  is  his  eye  only  which  labours,  and  this  in 
great  meafure  accounts  for  the  faperior'  accuracy 
of  the  ploughmen   of   our  light    land    counties. 
Hence  alfo,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  a  driver,  fince 
the  ploughman  himfelf  has  nothing  elfe  to  do.     But 
on  ftrong  and  difficult  ground,  it  frequently  re- 
quires all  the  force  of  a  very  powerful  man  to 
keep  the  plough-lhare  in  the  earth,  which,  in  truth, 
would  be  totally  impradicable,  without  wheels  to 
fecond  his  efforts.     The  fliare,  fometimes  driven 
with  the  immenfe  force  of  four,  or  -fix  powerful 
horfes,  againfk  a  hugf  flone  faft  bedded  in  baked 
clay,  will  occafion  a  fudden  jerk,  fufficient^  if  it 
took  place,  to  beat  the  breath  out  of  a  man's  body 
with  theplough-Jiandle.     Let  common  fenfe  judge 
of  the  difficulty,  under  fuch   circumftances,  of  a 
ploughman's   guiding  his   horfes  accurately  with 
reins.     But  impartiality  requires  it  to  be  ftated^ 
that  thefe  arguments  are  frequently  ufed  when  they 
do  not  apply,  and  that  on  every  foil,  without  ex- 
ception, two-horfe  and   coach-i^n  ploughs  may^ 
and  ought  to  be,  occafionally  ufrti.  On 


ji*:*- 
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On  Harhqwimc  atid  Cartino  alfo,  our  too 
fanguinq  and  too  theoretical  writers  declaim  vfith* 
out  difcrimination.  It  is  dated  (and  where  is  the 
wonder?)  th»t  ofi  the  tight  lands  of  the  Weft>  and 
the  fandy  carpets  of  Norfolk^  they  trot  both  at 
harrows  and  at  cart.  Bat  can  any'man  in  bis  right 
wits  recommend  this  upon  &iff  clays?  The  flow 
and  lounging  pace  toQ  of  the  labourers  of  certain 
diftri3s>  is  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  alertnefNS  of 
thofe  in  others.  But,  on  examination,  this  differ*  . 
ence  will  be  found  naturally  to  refult  from  the 
different  conditions  of  the  foil  on  which  they 
tread.  It  is  much  eafier  for  a  regulator  of  rural 
ceconomics  in  his  fiudy,  with  his  half^emptied  hot* 
tie  at  ))is  elbow,  to  advifc  the  pas  de  charge^  or  the 
quick  ftep,  over  a  heavy  and  deep  foilj  than  for  the 
peafant,  with  a  daubing  of  feven  pounds  of  clay 
each  upon  his  clouted  ihoes,  to  pra&ife  it. 

A  vail  variety  of  harrows  has  been  recommended 
within  the  laft  twenty  or  thirty  years,  many  of  them 
improving  confiderably  upon   the  ancient   form. 
The  nature  of  the  land  to  be  tilled,  will  in  geheral 
dire^i  as  to  the  fize  and  weight  of  the  harrows. 
The  prime  confiderations  are,  that  the  tines  iland 
not  firtight»  but  obliquely^  pointing  forward,  or,  as 
they  call  it  id  the  North,  racked;  that  they  all  in- 
cline one  way,  and  that  they  interfeft  and  crofs 
each  other.     This  will  completely  do  away  the  ob- 
je£tion,  which  TuU  made  tp  the  blont  and  ftraight 
tines  of  the  harrows  and  drags  of  his  day,  which 
did  but   coUefl  the  clods  to  form  perpetual   ob^ 
flruftions.  •  By  the  account  which  I  have  heard  of 
the  Patent  Scuffling  Harrow  of  Mf.  Letter,  of  Nor-* 

thampton. 
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champton,  it  Ceeim  to  be  a  tool  deferving  of  art^it^ 
tion }  It  may  be  fccn  at  the  Windmill,  St.  John's 
Street,  London. 

Rollers,  intended  to  do  great  etecatibn,  are  ge^ 
nerally  made  to  cover  too  great  an  extent  of 
ground,  by -which,  in  fa6t,  their  prefiure  is  diini^ 
niflied,  from  being  received  and  fupported  from 
too  many  points  j  the  weight,  to  be  effe€Uve,  (hould 
lie  in  a  narrower  compafs*  Perhaps  the  old- 
faihioned  oBagonal  rollers  were  more  effeSiial 
than  the  plain  circular  ones  in  crufhing  clods;  but, 
upon  tenacious  foils,  a  fluted  (a»  in  Suffolk),  or  a 
fpiky  roil,  fliould  ever  be  at  hand.  The  adoption 
of  iron  mould  plates  for  ploughs  inftead  of  boards> 
is  an  improvement,  but  no  novelty,  fuch  having 
been  ufed  in  Effexmore  than  fifty  years  ago. 

On  Wheel  Carriages,  it  ought  to  be  remem^ 
bered,  that  from  fymmetry  and  due  proportion,  the 
materials  being  good,  refult  greater  ftrengtfa  and 
durability  than  from  mere  bulk  and  weight,  which 
have  an  increafed  tendency  towards  their  own  de*' 
ftru£lion«  The  Weftern,  or  Berkfliire  waggon^ 
wider  than  common,  with  the  lock  holes  clofed  up, 
is  beyond  all  comparifon  the  handfomeft,  the  mod 
capacious,  the  lighteft,  and  moft  durable  in  Eng- 
land, price  JO.  25.  On  a  large  farm,  where  fingle 
horfe->carts  are  not  in  ufe,  a  broad-wheeled  doable 
waggon  is  very  canventent,  as  arealfo  Kght  broad- 
wheeled  dung-carts.  The  Kentifli  Hutches,  or 
large  clofe-bodied  cartvS,  calculated  for  carrying 
corn,  coals,  or  fanc^  may  be  very  fuitable  in  many 
fituations.  A  fmall  cart,  tovbe  drawn  either  by 
hand,  or  by  an  afs,  or  galloway,  is  extremely  con- 
venient 
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veirittnt  for  Kght  jot>3  abbut  the  premife^  m  'm 
tfae  neighbourhood  r  in  fucfa^an.ooe>  muqb  dung 
may  be  cdlle^ed  at .  leifure  tinwsy  ^hichclfe 
would  be  wafted  in  the  adjoining:  patiks^  ioads^.bc 
chafes.    •     -  r  r 

Of  the  great  faving  to  be  made  foj  One  H«>RaB 
Carts/  there  can  be'  no  doubt^  iiace  it  has-been 
experimentally  proved,  and  was  moreover  eafily>  to 
bedifcovered  from  juft  theory.  More  weight  may 
be  drawn  by  fix  horfes  in  fo  many  carts,  than,  hy 
eight  in  a  large  waggon,  and  one  man  may  manage 
two  carts  in  the  country.  There  are  fome  pecu- 
liar inconveniences  attendant  upon  this  plan,  which 
are  fufficiently  obvious;  and  notwithftanding  it 
has  been,  for  years  paft,  fo  warmly  recommended 
by  very  powerful  pens,  it  never  has,  nor  probably 
ever  will  be,  reliihed  by  the  generality  of  farmers. 
Figures  of  the  improved  Irish  Car,  fo  much  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Bak<ewell ;  of  Lord  Spmerville's 
Drag  Cart  ;  and  of  Waggons,  with  the  Friction 
Drag,  may  be  feen  in  FoL  IL  Commutticatms  is 
Board  of  Agriculture.  ^ 

Lord  Somerville's  Drag-Cart,  and  method  of 
adjufting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load,  fame  vol. 
plate  19.  fig.  1.  p.  416.  •*  A  perfpe£live  view  of  a 
cart,  to  be  drawn  by  two  ftrong  oxen,  by  a  pole, 
yoke  and  bows,  and  to  carry  45  cwt.  In  the  front 
of  thid  fig.  is  reprefented  the  method  of  adjufting  the 
pofition  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load,  to  pre- 
vent its.prefling  too  much  upon  the  cattle  in  .going 
down-hill,  the  point  of  the  cart  being  elevated  by 
means  of  a  toothed  pack,  fcrewed  to  the  front  of 
the  cart,  and  worked  by  a  pinion  and  the  handle 
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^  innnediAtely  conneded  with  the  pole  e.  By  netns 
of  this  pinion  and  rack,  the  front  of  the  carriage 
is  devatedy  more  or  lefa^  in  proiportion  to  the  dt^ 
cliyity  of  the  faili,  hj  which  meansMhe  wttgbt  of 
the  load  is  made  to  bear  more  upon  the  axi^  and 
lefs  on  the  necks  of  the  oxen/*  Sec  &c*  fee  above: 
where  alfo  will  be  found  an  ingeniow  eflay  by 
Alexander  Ciimming»  £fq.  intituled*  '*  Ohfervatioiu 
OH  tke  efiBs  which  carriage  wheels^  unth  rims  of  difer* 
ent  shapes,  haw  on  the  roads. ^* 


ON 

FENCES,  &c. 


The  iize  of  Inclofures  has  always  been  a  dif« 

putable  point:  where,  from  the  nsdure  of  the  foil, 

it  is  a  defirable  obje£l  to  prcferve  all  poffiblemoif- 

ture,  and  to  prevent  its  difperfion  by  the  adion  of 

the  winds,  fmall  fields  are  entitled  td  a  preference; 

they   are  farther    more   convenient,    as    gracing 

grounds,  both   on  account  of  the   feparation  of. 

ftock,  and  of  affording  (helter  in  the  winter  feafon : 

but  on  wet  and  tenacious   foils,  a  free  and  un^b- 

ftriiSed  ventilation  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence^ 

and  inclofures  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  and 

upwards  are  moft  fuitable.     The  fences  may  yet 

be  lofty  and  thick,  with  deep  diicludrains ;    and 

in  cafe  a  divifion  fhould  be  required  by  circum- 

fiances,  it  may  be  made  with  hurdles,  or  what  is 

better 
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better  and  cheaper  in  the  end,  with  tcropocary  pofts 
and  rails,  Refpe£iing  the  form  of  an  indofun, 
every  one  would  prefer  the  regular  fquare,  except- 
ing when  attention  to  fyipmetry  and  its  advamages 
is  precluded  by  ipore  weighty  confideration^;  the 
regular  figure  of  a  field  is  then  no  looger  an/>bj€&. 
In  the  inclofure  and  laying  out  of  wet  lands,  every 
ditch  ought  to  be  caft  in  fuch  a  fituaTfon  as  to  be* 
come  a  drain ;  and  this  bufinefs  Ihould  be  in  the 
handf  of  thofe  who  have  experience  and  Ikill  in' 
the  difcovery  of  fprings.  In  this  art,  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Elkington  Hands  fupereminent.  Shouldy 
oa  this  account,  the  irregular  figure  of  a  field  be 
found  inconvenient  to  the  plough,  there  is  a  prompt 
and  advantageous  method  to  corre6  it  already  ad* 
vifed^  by  making  grafs  borders  along*  the  hcdge^ 
rows  to  the-requifite  extent.  The  hedge  being 
conilantly  kept  within  bounds,  and  not  fuifered  to 
overhang,  will  by  ao  means  injure  the  grafs,  eilheir 
in  quantity  or  worth. 

In  the  new  inclofure  of  ftony  countries^  where 
the  ftoues  ma]|||either  be  colle£ied  from  the  land, 
or  dug  from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  a  wall  prefems 
itfelf  as  the  moft  na.tural,  cheapeft,  and  readieft 
fence.  To  ufe  the  appropriate  phrafe  of  a  Nor- 
thern Nobleman,  fuch  a  fence  is  «  major  the  firft 
year  :*'  it  is  nevcrthelefs  minor  to  the  end  of  tin>e, 
in  moil  efiential  refpefts.  It  by  no  means  affords 
fo  good  a  ihelter  as  a  luxuriant  fence  of  growing 
wood,  nor  like  wood,  repays  its  repairs  with  profit. 
A  fence-wall  being  reared  for  immediate  conveni- 
ence, the  next  Itep  for  the  convenience  of  futurity 
is,  to  plant  beWe  it,  a  good  hedge,  which  will,  in 

R  a  few 
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a  few  years,  if  duly  culiivated,  fuperfede  the  neccf- 
fity  of  a  wall,  unlefs  indeed  this  be  retained  upon 
ihofe  parts  of  a  farm  adjoining  the  public  roads, 
for  the  greater  fecurity.  WalUfences  fcem  to  be 
confined  to  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  the 
i{land,\  but  it  is  proba]|)e,  there  are  fome  parts  of 
the  fouth,  i^hich  they  might  be  profitably  adopt- 
ed  on  the  firft  inclofure  of  land. 

There  is  a  very  expeditious  method  of  forming 
a  hedge,  when  the  materials  can  be  readilf*  ob- 
tained, and  which  has  been  often  praQifed  with 
fuccefs;  it  is,  to  tranfplant  the  full-grown  wood 
into  your  intended  fence.  You  have  thus,  at  once^ 
a  full  fence  upon  very  eafy  terms. 

Some  have  recommetided  fences  of  entire  quick 
or  thorn,  without  any  mixture  of  other  wood, 
which  is  neither  neceffary  nor  advantageous ;  be- 
caufc,  however  good  quick  may  be  as  a  fence,  it  is 
litt^  produflive  of  wood,  particularly  on  cold  in- 
ferfile  foils;  and  the  mixed  hedge,  which  is  ex- 
tremely produQiye,  may  alfo  be  rendered  perfeftly 
fecure.  An  anonymous  corrcfpondtnt,  a  few  years 
fince,  propofed  to  one  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties to  plant  the  hedge-rows*  with  fruit ;  an  idea 
which  occurred  to  me  many  years  ago,  when  I  re^ 
commended  the  praSice  to  feveral  gentlenien^ 
whofe  approbation  it  did  not  obtain.  It  is  certainly 
a  meafure  which  will  never  be  purfued  by  our  com- 
mon farmers,  who  would  not  endure  the  thought, 
either  of  fuch  an  innovation,  or  of  fuch  an  addi- 
tional trouble ;  but  the  confideration  of  its  improba- 
bility to  become  a  common  praftice,  mull  enhance 
the  profit  to  a  few  that  would  undertake  it,      ' 

'  The 
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Tb&  obje&ion  which  floats  upon  the.  furface  is> 
the  expofiire  of  (h#corn  and  grafs-crops  to  th^ 
trampling  of  thieves  in  queft  of  the  fruit;,  to \tfhich 
U  tnaf  be  replied^  that  the  fruit  cnuft  be  little  worth, 
if  it  would  not  repay  the  vigilance  required  for  its 
prefervation. 

.  T\fe  immenfq  hedges,  and  double  ditches  of  the 
weftern  counties   are   not  only  a   mod   off&dual 
fenc^^  but  they  mull  preferve  an   atmofphere  of 
genia4  warmth,  both  for  the  foil,  and  the  cattle 
which  it  feeds.      Where  the  inclofures*are  fuf* 
ficiently  large  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  not  too 
much  excluded,  there  feems  no  countervailing  in^ 
convenience ;  it  is  matter  of  calculation  how  far 
the  growth  of  wood  pays  for  the  occupation   of* 
fuch  an   extent  of  land.     There   are   many   rtJW 
expofed  diftrids,  on  which  it  would  be  highly  pro- 
fitable \o  introduce  the  Devonfhire  fences ;  at  leaft, 
in  fuch  there  o^ght  to  be  no  want  of  coppic^or 
plantation  fcreens,  upon  the   bleakeft  expofuies. 
Thefe  pl^tations  ought  to  confiil  both  of  tiinber 
and  junderwoo€|,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judici- 
ous Mr.  Hitt,  their  expence  and  produd  fhould  be 
divided  betVeen  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

As  there  is  coniiderahle  attention  required  in 
rearing  young  quicks,  it  is  by  no  means  worth 
while  to  put  up  with  ftunted,  unpromiiing  plants, 
fuch  as  are  frequently  coUeded  in  the  commons, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  hedges,  as  I  have  feveral 
times  experienced;  it  is  infinitely  cheapett,  at  once 
to  purchafe  good  ones  of  fuificient  growth  frpm 
the  mirferies ;  and  where  much  fencing  is  intended, 
it  is  to  the  intereft  of  an  in«>coming  tenant  immc;- 
R  2  diately 
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^lately  to  form  nurferies,  not  only  of  nrhite-^thorn, 
but  of  willow,  poplar,  aldell  larch,  chefnut,^  or 
whatever  wood  he  may  fuppofe  moft  profitable  in  - 
his  fituation.  He  may  reft  affured,  he  yt9H  not 
find  this  the  leaft  beneficial,  or  comfortable  part  of 
his  fanning  fyftem.  It  is  ncceffary,  however,  to  re- 
mind certain  indolent  perfons  of  the  inutility  of  put- 
ting in  quickfetSjunlefs  they  determine  to  keep  them 
per(e£lly  clean.  I  have  known  feveral  farmers  at- 
tend to  the  cleaning  their  plants  very  diligen#y  the 
firft  and  Tecond  time;  after  which,  they  bave  been 
totally  neglefted,  and  fnSered  to  die  fmothered  with 
weeds. 

In  abforbent  foils,  where  no  drains  are  needed, 
the  hedge-wood  may  be  planted,  and  a  good  fence 
made,  upon  the  level  furface,  without  either  dHcb 
or  bank  $  and  fo  planted,  it  is  faid  the  quicks  (hoot 
up^to  a  great  height,  and  much  more  expe<iitioufly 
th^  in  the  common  method. 

^Df  fancy-hedges,  that  of  Flanders,  in  which  the 
fiakes  of  hornbeam,  or  dther  wood,  are  ftuck  into 
the  earth  acrofs  each  other,  and  grow  up  indiat  po- 
fition  to  "a  fence,  and  the  poplar  hedge  of  the  in- 
genious Dr.  Anderfon,  of  which  I  ftall  give  a 
fketch,  may  be  interefting  to  the  curious. 

The  Wall  Fence  or  Somersetshire.  In  moft 
inftances,  the  outfide  bounds  arc  a  wall  fence,  -five 
.  feet  fix  inches  high,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  at 
bottom,  and  fifteen  inches  at  the  top,  which  is  co- 
vered with  a  turf  of  fix  inches,  put  on  in  tbeform 
of  aff  arch,  making  togetherian  height  of  fi*  fctet. 
This  walUis  partly  dry  and  partly  cemented  ^th 
mortar,  or  .what  is  commonly  called  a  Li-sx-'W ai.  i.. 

.       :  •         *^  in 
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la  fome  inftances^  where  a  flat  bed  of  ftone  can  ht 
procured^  it  is  madcwithout  cement ;  and  if  well- 
btiiki  fuch  a  wall  is  very  durable.  When  the 
grouail  is  levels  the  foandation  of  the  vaH  is  laid 
on  the  turf,  and  this  is  to  be  preferred^  as  it  witt 
not  be  fo  apt  to  fink  as  when  a  trench  is  dug«  The 
expence  of  a  Uftrwall  may  be  thus  calculated^  >sr. 
rij/te  ^  iweniy  fM.ruHning  kngth.  ^ 

To  ^uarring  or  ^digging  8  loads  of  s.  d^ 

iione»  each  25  Cwt.  at  3^.      «    «  a    o 
Carriage^  fuppofe  half  a  mile^  at 

6J.       -     ^   —    -    ^    ^  '  *    -  40 

Buildings  per.  rope,  at  3J.  6<i  -    -  36 

7  buOiels  of  lime,  at  3^.     -    -    -•  i     9 

Covering  with  ^urf       -%-     -"-    ^  9*3 

*-  per  Rope     11     6 

The  dry  wall  will  be  tv;o  or  three  fliillings**the 
rope  lefs ;  but  it  is  evid^,  from  advancing  pricey 
and  in  various  diftrifls,  the  expences  may  amoi^t 
ip  fifteen  or  twenty.five  per  cent,  jpore  than  this 
calculation.  ^        '-^  ^  " 

The  ftones  being  at  hand,  the  coft  will  iS  courfe 
be  reducedf';  but  if  the  wall  be  wholly  made  with 
cement,  it  will  be  enhanced  two  (hillings  and  liTb- 
pence  per  rope*  td^ 

In  making  dry  4one- walls,  two  roafons  Ihoum 
wdrk  oppofite  each  other,  fo  that  the  furface  v^ 
their  wcuck  nil^  bfc  always  level.       Sto^s  alfo  . 
ibttld  be  ,  occafidnally  felefled,  *of  ja   fi^ci^nt 
length.  1^  rtbcfi  the  whole  breadth  of  the  wall ; ' 

^  ^ <y  ./•-*  .  .V*'         this* 

;;  •-  •  •••■••  •^.-     ■  • 

-     *      ft  -         i      ■•     • 
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this  precaution  wiil  bind  the  work . together,  and 
render  ir  durable.  , 

QiricKSET  Hedges.  Firft,  mark  oQt  the  coiMrfe 
of  the  ditch.  The  dimenfions  of  the  baak>  on 
which  the  quicks  are  planted,  is  generally  fix  feet 
at  the  bottom,  three  and  half  at  the  top,  and  two 
feet  high.  On  each  fide  is  a  ditch  three  feet  wtde, 
and  twQ  feet  deep ;  the  fides  being  made  {lopiiig» 
and  the  bottom  not  wider  #an  fix  inches,  to  pre- 
vent  the  cattle  from  walking  in  thi'ditch,  and  crop- 
ping the  young  (hoots.  In  making  the  ditch,  J^e 
men  fliould  be  particujarly  careful-  not  to  throw 
,./»  any  bad  earth  from  the  botionr  into  the  centre  of 
the  bank,  which  may  retard  the  growth  of  the 
qu^ck.  Tj|ie  making  the  bank  will  coft  ninepence 
per  rope.  Sometimes^only  one  ditch  is  made,  it^e 
earth  on  the  other  fide  being  worked  off  to  a  flope. 

By  this  plan,  the  bank  is  kept  mofemoift,  and 
the  thorn  plants  flourifh  better. 

Let  the  fets  be  taken  from  a  nurfery,  formed  on 
ji  good  foil,  ftralght  in  mcir  growth,  having  been 
oQce  transplanted  from  the  feed-bed,  and  four  or 
five  years  oldi^  The  (hoots  fliould  be  fmooth  im 
the  bark^andVell  rooted.  They  coft,  in  the  Weft> 
about  a  fliillijjg  per  hundred.-. 

A. trench  being  cut  in  the  middle  ^  the  bank, 

the  fets  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  laid,  with  the  head 

^jl^ittle  inclining,  at  the  diftance  of  three  inches 

from  plant  to  pUnt.     Cover  tl)p  roots  with  ^  little 

^  *W  the  heft  mouldi  and  fill  up  the  whqle  trench  with 

•^.  ^.  rgtterirflung  or  compoft,  ftre\^^  #ood  mould  an 

.the  tgp.     Dig^ng    and   plaiffing    t^fpFence   p0 

'rope.f      .:  :  ^       -.;^^$;        - 
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It  is  abfotutely  neceffary,  inftantljr  to  fecure  the 
young  quicks  from||njury.  *  They  mail  therefore 
be  defended  and  fheltered  by  two  dead  hedges  of 
bufl^Mvood,  twqfeet  apd  half  high,  made  about  four 
inches  diftant  from  the  ouUlde  edges  of  the  bank. 
The  expence  of  thefe  will  be  about  two  fliillings 
and  tenpence  per  rope. .  Time  for;  planting,  Oc* 
tober,  February,  or  March.  ^Sotne  plant  two  rows 
of  quicks  inftead  of  qg^  but  this  plan  has  not  been 
found  to  fucceed  well.  Others  recommend  plant- 
ifig  at  greater  diftance  than  three  inches,  undfer  an^ 
idea  that  thick  planting  retards  the  grow#h ;  but  it 
has  been  invariably  fondd,  that  the  hedges,  planted  ^ 
thick  thrive  the  heft.  (I  have  feen  very  fine 
flourifliing  plantations  in  dp%bte  rows,  but  at. 
greater  diftance  than  three  inches.) 

Timber,  indeed  any  trees  planted  in  the  hedge, 
kill  the  thorns  by  dropping  upon  them,  whicK 
makes  a  vacancy. 

,  Weed  and  hoe  the  young  quicks  carefully  twice  a 
year,  fecuring  them  froid  the  cropping  of  flieep  par- 
ticularly, which  are  very  fond  of  the  buds :  (hould 
thefe  be  gnawed  by  accident,  the  plants  muft  be  cut 
down  within  an  inch  and  an  half  of  the  ground. 
lii  cold,  expofed  fituations,  it  will  require,  two  fets 
pf  dead  badges,  to  bring  the  quick  to  maturity. 
Pofis  and  rails  of  any  wood  are  an  expenfive  de- 
fence and  befides  do  not  fo  well  (belter  the  youtig 
quicks  as  hedges,^  by  the  warmth  of  which  their 
gr#wtbis  promoted.     Expences  as  follow:      '    *" 

*'  »* 

^        *••  *-  ' 
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Making  the  bank  •  -^  009 
Sets  80  in  a  rope  *  -  009 
Planting  and  dunging  o    o     » 

Two  dead  hedged      .    .    o    a    ^ 
Making  two  dead  fences      005 
(N.  Bk)  A  waggon  load  of 
wmhwili  qftft  171.  $d. 
and  make  about  Hlpope 
of  fingle  hedge.)  ■   ■     ■   ■ 

4    6 
^/Weeding  three  years,  o    3 

The  two  laft  dead  hedges  2  10 

#  per  Rope      7     7 


The  old  wood  pays  for  fundry  repairs.  In 
counties  where  wood  for  fencing  is  fcarce,  they 
plant  the  quicks  in  the  face  pf  the  bank. 

Quickfet  hedges,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yttit^ 
will  yield  fufficient  produce,  when  cut  down  and 
plafhed,  to  p^y  all  the  expences  incurred  by  the 
firft  makings  and  this  cutting  may  be  r^eated 
every  twelve  or  fourteen  years  withoiK  ii^ury  to 
the  (locks :  and  the  proper  time  to  cut  and  plaih 
is,  when  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed,  w  if  it  bo 
pafture,  when  the  crop  is  to  ftand  for  hays  fot 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  young  branc^s,  and 
crppping  them  in.  the  fummer  vill  greatly  injure 
the  (hoots.  m 

The  expence  oF.  a  dry  wall  afnd  .  hedge  joined, 

will  be  as  follows.    T)^  wall  four  feet  and  hidf 

high,  ^ith  fix  inches  of  turf  upon  the*  top,  may  biS 

*     .  reared 


J^ 


rented  (according  to  the  Somerfetihtre  calcuk** 
don)  for  fix  or  feveir  (hiliing$  per  rope  of  fwcatjr 
feet.  Under  the  waU^  a  Im^  bank  may  be  raife^« 
on  vrhick  to  plant  the  quicks  The  growth;  entou^ 
raged  by  flielterand  warmth^  will  berapid^  and  ii» 
four  or  five  years  time  the  wall  ipay  be  taken  away, 
andcbeftoneA  (if  proper)  converted  into  lime,  or 
to  mending  the  roads^  Thia  hedge,  made  upon 
land  under  tillage,  wii^  need  bat  one  dead  fence 
for  its  fecurity. 

Building  four. and  Half  feet  of  wall,  ftones,  s.  J. 

Sec.  included  -  -  -  -'  -  -  -^  «  6  o 
Turfing,  W.    'Banking  and  plaintiq^, '4£/. 

Sets,  SJ.\  ------    J    -    -  1.  z 

One  dead  fence  inflde,  1;.  2^.     Weeding, 

2^/.    ----------    -  1  4 

8    6^ 
Value  of  the^ftones,  31/*  per  c^rt-^load,  de- 
duced,     •    -.----*.-        t    s 

7    <a 


With  the  addition  for  adrance  in  price  as  above^ 
mentiMed,  this  may  be  rated  at  Ss.  per  rqpe. 

The  expence  of  tranfplanting  full-grown  hedges 
wood  in  the  Weft,  is  as  under. 

Making  the  bank,  41.$  digging  and  planting,  lir. 
€J^  i  carriage  of  plants,  foppt^e  gd.  or  gi.  31/.  per 
rope. 

The  bank  liuft  be  three  feet  in  faeigbt,  and  the 
w<K>d|  in  coui;^,'  fttch  aa^can  bi  obtained  in  the 


>  •* 
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•"  neighbourhood  from  coppices,  borders,  or  cooi-' 
monsr  chiefly  black-tfaorn  or  floe,  with  vhich  will 
«^  found  maple,  hasle,  ^iik>w,  holly,  and  the  large 
briar.     Cut  off  the  topsy  to  the  height  of  three  fe^ 
aifd  plant  very  thick.     One  lai^e  .waggoo*load  will 
qe  fuflBcient  for  ti|^lve  ropes,  or  two  hundred  and 
fdrty  feet  running  lei^h .    There  need  faie  no  appre*- 
kenfion  of  the  plough  being  obftr  u£ted  by  theiprwd- 
ing  of  the  roou  beyond  the  banks  Md.ditcbes;  nor 
would  that  probably  be  an  objeQion  of.  any  great 
wcight,were  theplanting  done  upon  the  level  furface. 
The  loppines  of  the  thorns  may  be  laid  along  the 
fiimmit  of  ehe  bank,  fecured  by  fmall  ftakes,  which 
will  prevent  fheep  from  forcing  their  way  through 
the  flocks.    This  fence,  the  cheapeft  of  all  others, 
will  require  no  repairs,  for  the  floe  will  throw  out 
.  fo  many  flioots  from  the  roots,  and  the  briar  fb  en- 
>  twine  its  branches  with  the  hedge,  that  it  will  be  in 
a  few  years  impervious  to  all  cattle.  ^  It  will  form 
a  clofe  and  thick  fence,  affording  good  flicker; 
and  the  wt>od  being  upon  its  proper  foil,  may  be 
expeAed  to  grow  luxuriantly,  which  is  far  enough 
from  being  always  the  cafe,  with  white  thprn  pur* 
chafed  from  the  nurfery,  and  tranfplanted  into  a 
poor  foil.     Hedges  of  furze,  or  in  part  fur2C>  may 
(uffice  in  poor  lands,  where  wood  is   fo  flow  of 
growth.     It  has  been  remarked,  that  hedge-wood 
is  iiyured  by  the  dripping  of  timber  trees;  but  it 
.^^     remains  to  be  confidered,  how  far  fuch  objeSion  is 
.  ^       valid  in  a  diftri£^  bare  of  timber ;  and  to  be  re- 
^  membered,  that  fuch  plantation  of  ^rees  occafioos 

^  no  extra  expcnce  forstheir  fecurit}%  and  that  the 


hedge  is  not  fo'far  injured  fcy-  a  tree  as  to  ceafe  to"^ 
be  a  good  and  fufficitnt  f€nce  ^vvithtn  its  fiiade:  <sl 
kirge  and  fpreading  tree»>h^ever,  furely  dama^ 
the  corn^  ^nd  even  the  grafstbeneath  it. 

In  NoFtinghamfllire;  they  fecure  their  ybuog 
hedges  widi  polls  and  railsf,  th^  former  ofoiak,  the 
lacter  of  aih,  but* more  generally  of  Idps  of  fit? 
grovn  in  the  county.  Gates  of  willow>ii#i^ing'oarfc 
pofts,  are  foand  to  anfwer  vrt\\;  having  th^  advani- 
lage  of  ligfainefs,  and  D6t  damagmg  thjonfelvesr  by 
clapping  to*  On  their  poor  foils,  they  h^ve  foi|||4 
birch  to  anfwer  very  w^U  for  plaihed  fehce^  againft 
bght^Aock ;  aifo  for  light' gates  and  raAs. 

Mrf  Harper;  of  Lancaihire^  purfues  the  fbll ow- 
ing method  of  plafhing  and  laying  the  flioots  of 
dd  hedges,  become  thin  at  bottom,  whieh  I  thinld 
deferves  imitation  in  many  parts,  Where  1  obferVe 
very  defeftive  fences.     Cut  the  wood  v*y  low,  : 
leaving  the  young  and  vigorous  (hoots ;  th&n,  with 
a  hand^faw,  again  citf  away  that  part  of  the  old 
Hump  is  far  as  was  ifaaken  by  the  hatftei  in*  the 
firft  fepatation,  leaving  the  top  level,  that  no  wet     ' 
may  lodge.     From   this  pradice,  the  (hoots  will 
grow  ftrongcr,  and  more  in  number  in  one  year, 
than  they  commonly  do  in   three."*  The  (hoot» 
being  half  a  yard,  or  two  feet  long,  bend  the  young 
ones  down»  and,  room  permitting,  make  a  hole  in 
the  bank  with  a  (hovel,  in  which  tie  the  (hoots 
cloGely  do\^n  with  hooked  (licks,  and  cover  them    - . 
up  again  with  earth;  t^efe  young  branches,  with  a  v^- 
Ijittle  nur(ing,  will,  by  taking  root  afre(h,  form  a 
new  hedge.     Some  Gates  ^c  made  i0 4kis  cotinty 
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^  III  Romney  Marlh,  Ken^  an  idnnenfe  quftntit]f 
ttf  oaken  Po^ts  and  Rmxs  ate  ufedt  whidi  are  dt*- 
livered^  ready  prepared  ^for  ufe,  from  tbe  oetglv* 
bouring  woody  part  of  ik9  comity^  prke  9f»  per 
rod>  for  three  rails ;  for  four  13^. 

W^TEa  Ditches^  as  fences  in  tlie  marihes^  aye 
from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  wide^  and  firon  thpeo 
to  five  daep>  with  fides  fomewfaat  (loping  i  they  are 
eaqptied  once  in  ten  years,  at  the  expenc.e»  for  thofe 
of  middling  dimenfions,  of  18^.  per  nxi;  and  for 
dyCa  of  larger  fize,  and  very  full  of  mud,  &r.  or 
upwards.  Digging  of  new  ditches,  a^  per  cubic 
yard.  Confidering  the  vail  lofs  of^young  (tock. 
upon  tbefe  marflies  in  a  fevere  feafon,  and  the  ex* 
pofed  and  comfortlefs,  of  courfe  difadvantageous 
fituation,  in  which  Rock  of  all  ages  muft  lie,  it  has 
^ways  appeared  to  me,  that  hedge  plantations 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  in  every  point  of 
view.  This  furely  applies  to  all  roarftes  and  ex^ 
pofed  fituations,  where  tbe  hvbage  being  prote£ted 
in  a  confi4lrable  degree  from  the  keen  and  pierc- 
ing blafts,  would  be  fignally  improved;  and  wood. 
Upon  fuch  rich  foils,  would  grow  moft  luxuriantly. 

In  planting  quicks,  one  hundred  planu  are  al- 
lowed to  every  three  rods ;  they  are  fet  upon  a 
bank  made  by  the  mould  dug  from  a  ditch,  three 
feet  afide,  and  two  deep.  Their  dead  hedges  are 
made  at  the  e;apence  of  2d.  or  ^d.  per  rojd,  for  la* 
hour ;  well  flaked  and  bound,  they  laff  five  os.  fix 
years* 

In  Lincolnfliire,  white  tWn  fences  fuperiop. 
£xpencC3  Jfia  treble  i»il  on  each  fide,  bank  and 
quick,  u.  S^^pei^jrardf^running  meaiifre.     £x- 
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peece  of  a  new^ocldfore,  its.  4  rood  <if  feren  • 
yards,  and  ^d.  per  raod  per  annum,  Waning  and 
replanting  failures  for  three  years.  Three  half-^ 
pence  a  rood  for  tli#ee  ^yedings.  Leicefter  method 
purfued,  vith  one-  fon{e  of  a'  very  fmail  trench^ 
planting  the  quick  /ipon  the  (forfaoe^f  the  field  for 
(hWake  of  the  tnoiftiire  >  the^ther  fide  of  the  fame 
field  a  double  ditch,  three  feet  deep :  ^e  diiSer^ 
ence  of  t^e  growth  is  vety  great,  the  former  as 
g<Md  at  tfaf ee  years,  as  the  pther  at  feven. 

In  Staffordfiiire  the  new  tnclofures  are  firft  lUioii 2l 
round  with  ^^  and  rail,  after  which,  a^moiitod  or 
bank  of  eailft  is  raifed  up  to  neariy  the  height  of 
the  lower  rail,*  with  a  ditch  fiifficient  to  ditain  the 
land,  where  dmining*  is  wanted:  withinfide  the 
bat^k,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  natural 
furfaceof  the  earth,  are  then  planted  whiteahom 
quickfets.  Stakes  of  the  narrow4eaved  willow 
will  grow  moft  luxuriainly  in  dry,  as  well  as  jnoift 
Ikuations.  An  eeconomical  fcheme.  lately  talked 
of,  and  attempted  in  that  coiMty,  to  plant  willows 
in  proper  fituations^  for  making  gates,  rails,  and 
hurdles,  "which  being  of  lu^airiant  growth,  will  footi 
be  rea^y  for  cutting  down,  and  alfo  quickly  (hoot 
forth  again.  Any  moift  corner,  or  pit,  would  pro- 
duce them,  or  they  may  be  planted  regularly  in  the 
fences.     This  plan  is  intended  aa  a  laving  of  oak. 

In  Middlefex,  the  hedges  are  get^ally  well  re« 
plenilhed  with  live  wo6d,  hawthorn,  eAm,  maple,  - 
black  thorn,  crab*  briar,  damafon:  they  are. new  y 
made,  once  in  t6n  or  af«46zen  years,  when  the 
Whote  is  cut  down  within  if  few  inchest  the  bank. 
The  fcouring  of  the  dkch  is  thrown  up,  a  very 
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thin  ftake  and  elder  hedge  is  foritoedi  and  the  soft 
of  the  wooAmade  idto  bavins>  and  fold  principaUy 
to  bakers,  at  about  a  guinea  per  hundred  delivered. 
In  about  two  years^ the. liv^ wood  isgrdwnfo  thkk 
again,  as  hardly  to  be  fced^throttgh^ 

The   inoul4  thrown   out  of,  the  ditch  nay  .be 
confidered  as  earthing  up  the  plants,  and  it  is%l- 
wayfr  done  loofdy.     The  plants  thus  grow  with 
vigour  on  the  fides  of  the  bank,  as  ^d|  as  on  the 
'top,  thereby  preferving  ihe  bank  frg^  deftnifiioa* 
by  4kle.     It  is  far  fuperior  to  the  methods  prac- 
tifed-nn  focne  other  counties^  of  making'  a  foUd 
walUlike  face  to  the  bank  in  fome  dHes  of  ftoae» 
^hich  fmothers  all  the  (hoots  that  wofild^the'rwife 
grow  from  the  fides,  and  of  courftift  expofes  the 
bank  to  be  pulled  (}own  by  the  horns  of  neat  cat*- 
tie,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ^eatly  induces  the 
produce  of  the  hedge* 

In  Mr.  Middleton's  opioioni  it  is  aa  improve- 
ment to  put  in  two  rows  of  thorns  about  two  feet 
apart,  to  be  cut,  when  full  grown,  alternately,  one 
every  five  or  fix  years.  Thus  the  cut  wood  would 
be  ten  or  twelve  years  dd,  and  the  other,  left  for 
a  fence»  would  be  five  or  fix»  which  would  be  fuf-r 
ficient,  both  for  a  fence,  and  to  protefi  the  young 
Ihoots  from  the  bite  of  cattle  on  one  fide;  to  the 
other,  a  few  ]poik  thorns  in  the  ditch  would  be  a 
fecurity.        M  ' 

Stagnant  water  is  very  injurious  to  haw.thorn, 
which  (hould  therefore  nevoc  be  planted  in  its  way; 
fuch   fituations  are  mqft  proper  for  willow  and  . 
other  aquatics.     The  ufual  method  of  planting 
quick  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  next  the  ba<ik,  is  ai* 

moft 
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moft  the  worft  pdifible*  Be  the  foil  what  it  may, 
the  operation  of  the  elements  will  mzkt  it  crumble 
^  away  from  \he  roots,  aiid  have  the  fets  without 
fuffieiem  mdurdto  fuppyt  them. 

In  planting  quicks,  i^ke  your  bank  four  feet 
'  widfe  a-top,  witn  a  ditch  on  each  fide,  and  fet  two 
roil^,  at  two  feel  or  more  afuiiider,  on  the  flat  fur* 
face  of  the  bank,  taking  care  that  the  root*  pene- 
trate tRe  ben  mould,  and  that  the  fides  are  fo 
flopped  as  to^ave  no  fear  of  their  mouldering 
down;  ind  laying  loofe  thorns  in  the  ditchil  to 
keep  off  cattle.  This  method  precludes  the*  ne- 
ceffity  of  eithf  r  railing  or  dead  hedges,  as  no  cat- 
tle can  ftafcd  nearer  than  fix  feet  to  the  fiems  of 
the  quicks.  •This  fence,  recommended  by  Mr. 
Middleton,  is  doubtlefs  a  very  compfete  one,  form- 
ing an  excellent  drain  upon'wet  foils :  but  it  is  pro- 
per for  me  to  remark,  that  I  have  often  found  /cafe 
.  thorns  in  tie  ditch^  a  moft  infufficient  fecurity,  both 
to  the  new  banks  and^the  qufiks. 

Plan  of  Fruit  Hedges.  •  Plant,  at  the  diftahce 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  any  number  of  feet  that  ifiay  be 
thought  advifeable,  aSpaniffi  chefnut;  midway  be- 
tween the  chefnuts,  plant  a  crab;  between  the 
chefnuts  and  crabs,  plant  a  common  pliimb ;  in  the 
intermediate  fpace^,  white-thorn.  When  they  have 
been  planted  three  or  four  years,  atedirein  a  thrfv- 
ing  ftatc,  about  February  or  March,  xih  them  off 
whh  a  fharp  knife  about  an  inch  above  the  ground, 
they  will  then  thrOw  out  many  fhoois ;  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  anid  let  them  continue  growing 
until  the  chefnut  fhoots  are  large  enough  for  ftakes 
and  binders,  which  may  be  in  eight,  nine,  or  ten 

years. 
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years.  When  the  hedge  is  ma4i;«  at  proper  dif- 
Unces,  leave  a  ftralghttiandfome  cbeCnut  iboot^  ta 
grow  into  a  tree ;  if  you  prefer  timber,  let  it  re- 
main for  that  purpofes  if  you  prefer  fruity  cut  oif' 
the  top  2  and  if  you  can  procore  ^raft$  fipm  Spain 
or  Italy^  graft  them  therewith.  In  like  manner, 
leave  a  hapdfome  (hoot  from  the  crahftock,  and 
graft  it  with  an  apple,  and  the  phimb-^fboots, 
ijvitb  the  different  kinds  of  plumH^:  the  fhoots 
of  the  wbite**tborn  may  be  grafte^with  medlars. 
Thttt  you  will  have  a  very  produGdve  fiuit-garden* 
without  %ny  wafte  o(  land»  and  a  permanent  fence 
that  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

Crab  may  be  fucce(kfuJUy  engrafted  with  'every 
fpecies  of  ^pfHe^  white-thorn  with  a|ery  fpecies  of 
pear,  black^thorn  with  eyery  fpecies  of  plumb,  and 
the  wild  or  bird-cherry  with  every  fpecies  of 
cherry.     No  ftock  receives  and  nourilbea  with 
more  admirable  facility  its  ^raft,  than  doe^  the 
white«.thorn,  the  fcion^  or  bnd  of  the  pear ;  hut  in 
confequence  of  the  engraftraent  being  four,  or 
more  feet  from  the  ground,  the  fcion  becomes 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  ftock  |  but  tHis  circuQ»» 
dance  may  be  made  fubfervient  to.  their  bearing, 
by  leading  their  very  vigorous  {hoots  to  flakes  or  , 
fUndard  treeij  where  affixed,  they  acquire  the  foroi 
and  fruitfulnel«  of  an  efpalier^  which  being  raife4 
two  or  thi%e  feet  above  the  quick>  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  hite  of  caule,  and  form  a  complete 
barrier   agai^ft    their  leaping  oyer  or  breaking 
through;  with  equal  eafe  they  may  afcend  inlQ 
flurdy  ft^ndard$»  by  being  engrailed  within  an  inch 
or  twQ  of  the  bank. 

Apple 
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AfPLX  Tries.  The  method  of  planting  appk 
and  dieny-treft  in  Kent  is,  to  dig  holes  about 
two  feet  fquare»  and  two  fpits  deep,  taking  out  the 
rocks^  and  turning  down  the  furface  foil  on  which 
the  young  trees  are  placed,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  earth  is  trodden  down  clofe  about  the  roots. 
They  are  fupported  by  ftakes,  until  they  get  fuf- 
ficient  ftrength  not  to  be  hurt  by  gales  of  wind. 
A  compofition  of  lime  and  night-foil  is  painted 
with  a  bruih  on^he  ftems,  which  is  faid  to  promote 
their  growth  exceedingly. 

But  large,  and  even  very  old  trees, may  be  graft« 
ed,  fo  as  to  bear  very  fine  heads  of  other  forts  of 
fruits,  and  to  produce  a  crop  quicker  than  by  any 
other  method.  /  The  trees  being  full  fized,  the  tops 
muft  be  cut  oflF  in  the  winter,  otherwife  when 
grafted^  they  will  bleed  fo  much,  that  the  grafts 
will  not  fucceed.  The  trees  muft  not  be  cut  down 
to  the  trunk,  but  as  many  branches  muft  be  left  as 
look  kindly,  above  where  they  branch  out,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one's  arm,  or  double  that  fize:  the 
tops  of  thefe  muft  be  taken  off,  about  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  place  whence  they  branch  from  the 
trunk.  Thefe  ftubs  will  bear  each  two  or  three, 
or  four  grafts,  according  to  their  fize.  New  or- 
chards are  raifed  by  planting  in  March  welUgrown 
crab-ftocks,  and  grafting  them,  the  following  March 
or  April. 

The  Poplar  Fence  of  Dr.  Anderfon  for  rich 
lands.  Species,  the  Balsam  Poplar,  a  healthy 
free-growing  tree,  diftinguifhed  for  the  firmnefs 
and  luxuriance  of  its  (hoots,  largenefs  of  leaf^ 
and  fragrancy  of  bud  in  the  fpring,   having  more 
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firmnefs  and  liability  than  the  willow,  and  more 
luxuriance  of  growth  than  the  f^ombardy  pop- 
lar. 

It  IS  recommended  to  rear  the  plants  at  home, 
the  nurfery  being  made  upon  the  richeft>  melloweft, 
and  tendered  foil,  inclining  to  moifture,  but  not 
abfolutely  wet.  Cuttings,  bcft  of  two  years'  growth, 
but  any  age  will  do:  one  foot  in  length  to  be 
planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  diftant,  and  three 
inches  between  each  plant.  Autumnal  planting 
beft,  but  fpring  may  fucceed ;  tops  to  be  left  one 
inch  above  ground.  In  the  fpring,  a  careful  per- 
fon  to  rub  off,  with  his  thumb,  every  bud  except 
one,  which  will  then  pufli  up  to  a  vigorous  ftem, 
without  collateral  fuckers  to  weaken  it. 

Keep  the  ground  clean  between  the  plants,  and 
dig  it  over  between  the  rows  atNeaft  once  a  year. 
The  plants  in  general  will  reach  about  four  feet 
in  height  the  firft  feafon ;  in  two  years  more,  or  at 
mod  three,  they  will  be  large  enough  for  planting 
out,  where  the  fence  is  meant  to  be» 

Plough  up  a  narrow  ridge,  where  the  hedges  are 
meant  to  be  planted,  fo  early  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  four  times  ploughed,  at  leaft,  before  the  time 
for  fowing  turnips.  Manure  richly,  and  fow  tur- 
nips in  drills  fixteen  inches  apart,  hoeing  them 
properly;  after  thefc  are  drawn,  the  ground  may  be 
either  ploughed,  or  dug  and  harrowed  fine,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  planting. 

Take  up  the  plants  from  the  nurfery,  which  will 
now  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  an  half  diameter  at  the  root ;  and 
fort  Jthem  carefully,  fo  as  to  have  them  all  nearly^ 
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of  the  fame  fizes,  ^vhich  are  to  be  planted  together. 
Make  a  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  where  the 
centre  of  the  hedge  is  to  be,  and  flretch  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  that,  nine  inches  from  the  centre;  then 
let  one  man,  with  a  fpade,  begin  to  open  a  hole  on 
the  outer  fide  of  the  line  fufficient  to  receive  the 
roots  of  one  plant,  and  let  an  ailiftant  put  the  planet 
intb  that  bole,  flanting  the  top  of  the  plants,  to 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  to  the  hori- 
zon. But  inftead  of  laying  thefe  parallel  to  the 
line,  Ut  them  flant  fo  much  inwards,  as  that  every 
plant,  at  the  height  of  four  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  fhall  be  right  above  the  centre  of 
the  ridge  J  and  proceeding  in  that  manner,  leaving 
an  interval  of  about  one  foot,  or  fifteen  inches  be- 
tween each  plant  round  the  whole  of  the  inclofure.- 
When  this  i&  finifhed,  move  the  line  to  the  fame 
diftance  (nine  inches)  from  the  middle  of  the 
ridge,  or  on  the  oppofite  fide ;  begin  and  proceed 
exaBly  after  the  fame  manner  Co  plant  another  row 
of  poplars  in  a  direftion  the  reverfe  from  that  of 
the  former,  fo  that  if  the  tops  of  the  one  row  lie 
to  the  caftward,  inclining  to  the  left,  when  you  look 
eaft,  the  tops  of  the  other  fhall  lie  weftward,  in- 
clining to  the  right  hand,  if  you  ftill  look  eaft- 
ward ;  that  the  two  rows  meet  each  other  at  the 
height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  exaftly  above 
the  middle  of  the  ridge.  The  whole  row  being 
planted,  let  the  tops  of.  both  rows  be  plaited 
through  each  other,  fo  as  to  affume  a  horizontal 
pofition  like  the  top  of  a  rail ;  and  the  fence,  when 
viewed  fideways,  will  have  fomewhat  of  a  lozenge- 
like  appearance,  but  not  crofled  like  the  willow- 
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fence;  and  with  this  difference,  that  the  ftems  are 
much  thicker  and  ftronger  in  every  refped,  not 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  cannot  be  wattled 
through  each  other  unlefs  at  the  top  only. 

This  fence,  at  firft  a  living  railing  of  no  incon- 
fiderablb  Arengtb,  will  rife  in  a  few  months  to  five 
or  fix  feet  in  height,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be 
nearly  impenetrable  to  animals  of  every  fort.  To 
render  it  farther  compkte^  let  the  earth  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants  be  fmoothed,  and  plant  a  young 
fweet-briar  in  the  opening  left  between  each  two  of 
the  poplars,  fo  that  there  (ball  be  the  fame  number 
of  plants  of  eglantine  as  of  poplar;  but  let  the 
briars  be  put  about  three  inches  farther  back  than 
the  line  of  poplars,  fo  that  they  be  about  tweiva 
inches  diftant  the  one  row  from  the  other.  Thefe 
plants  ihould  be  one  year  old  or  two  at  moft;  for 
as  it  grows  very  quickly,  it  will  foon  reach  the 
top  of  the  hedge. 

The  firft  fummer,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than 
weeding ;  and  in  the  autumn^  to  go  over  both  fides, 
cutting  away  with  (hears  all  the  Ihoots  that  come 
beyond  the  line  of  the  ribs  of  the  hedge,  as  the 
original  ftems  may  be  called:  then  raking  the  rub- 
bifli  back  from  the  hedge,  cut  over,  with  the  point 
of  the  fhears,  every  plant  of  eglantine  clofe  by  the 
ground,  leaving  the  dead  ftems  that  are  betv^een 
the  ribs  of  the  hedge  without  difturbing  them. 
Next  feafon,  the  eglantine  will  fend  out  ftrong 
fhoots  from  the  bottom,  which,  pufhing  through 
the  dead  branches  of  the  former  year's  growth,  will 
intermingle, with  them,  and  fix  them  firmly  in  their 
place,  fome  of  thefe  ftems  alfo  pufhing  through  the 
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ribs^  outwards.  In  the  autumn^  once  more  cut  the 
fides  \vith  the  Ihears,  as  before^  and  then  once  more 
alfo  cut  over  the  eglantine  at  tbe  bottom,  as  in 
the  former  yean 

The  matting  of  prickly  briar  in  the  heart  of  the 
hedge  will  now  have  become  very  clofe;  fo  as 
nearly  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  internal  cavity 
iMriginally  left  between  the  ribs,  and  the  next  year's 
flioots  intermingling  with  thefe^  will  render  it  ftill 
elofer.  The  fides  of  the  hedge  ihould  be  clipped 
every  yeat,  and  the  eglantine  cut  pver,  as  above 
defcribed)  until  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the 
inifide  of  the  hedge  (hall  become  as  clofe  as  you 
wifll  it  to  be,  fo  as  not  to  fuffer  a  fowl,  or  any 
animal  of  that  fize,  to  be  ^ble  to  creep  through  it; 
after  which  time,  it  will  be  only  neceflary  to  cut 
the  fides  of  the  hedge  annually,  fo  as  to  give  it  an 
external  coating  of  living  eglantine,  which  will 
form  a  fence  the  mpft  impenetrable,  as  well  as  the 
tnoft  beautiful,  that  can  be  conceived.  To  add  to 
the  beauty,  a  few  plants  of  honeyfuckle  may  be  fet 
along  the  hedge,  and  fome  of  the  freeft  fhooting 
rofes,  particularly  the  white  rofe,  interfperfed 
through  it,  which  will  thrive  abundantly. 

The  (hoots  on  the  top  of  the'  hedge  may  be  fuf- 
fered  to  run  upwards  until  they  have  acquired  the 
fize  you  wi(h  for,  or  have  attained  to  as  great  a 
height  as  you  would  incline,  when  they  may  be  cut 
over  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  applied  to 
any  ufeful  purpofe.  After  being  cut,  they  will 
fend  forth  fre(h  (hoots  in  general,  which  will  reach 
to  nearly  five  feet  in  one  feafon,  and  about  the 
thieknefs  of  a  thumb  at  the  under  part :  in  three 
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ycarsy  they  will  be  as  thick  as  the  wrift,  and  very 
tall. 

'  The  reader  will  recolleft,  that  I  prefent  this  re^ 
cipe  for  a  hedge,  of  the  ingenious,  Doftor,  to  the 
curious  only :  it  will  form  a  very  agreeable  and 
fightly  fence  upon  a  ferme  arneCy  or  around  a  gar- 
den or  orchard.^  As  to  its  utility  in  a  common 
way,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge;  but  Dr.  Anderfon 
has  actually  experienced  it,  and  reckons  the  ex- 
pence  under  two-pence  per  yard.  For  a  (iroilar 
hedge  upon  barren  grounds,  the  larch,  or  pinafter, 
would  be  preferable. 

The  Withy,  or  Willow  Fence,  recommended 
by  the  late  worthy  and  patriotic  Jofcph  Wimpey, 
Efq.  of  the.Weft.^ — Ditches  and  banks  being  pre- 
pared, plant  a  withy  edge  on  the  brink  of  the  bank 
(as  a  defence  to  quicks)  in  manner  following.  Cut 
ftrong  willow  (lakes,  from  three  and  half,  to  four 
feetjong,  and  from  one  and  half  to  three  inches 
diametisr ;  drive  them  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  into 
the  ground  unti4  firm,  fifteen  inches  apart  in  a  line. 
Prepare  an  equal  number  of  fhorter  fets,  fix- 
teen inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  half 
round ;  drive  them  into  the  ground  ten  inches  deep» 
leaving  out  fix,  to  be  planted,  one  in  the  middle  of 
each  two  of  the  former,  then  they  will  (land  in  al- 
ternate fucceflion.  Fallen  the  tall  flakes  together 
with  twifted  willow  rods,  planted  in  January  or 
February.  In  two  years'  time  the  (hoots  from  the 
flakes  and  fets  will  be  long  enough  to  be  woven 
ftakewife;  thofe  from  the  (hort  fets  into  the  hot* 
tom  and  middle  of  the  hedge,  and  thofe  from  the 
flakes  into  the  upper  part  and  top.     At  that  age^ 
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they  will  be  flexible  enough  to  be  wrought  in  with- 
out cutting,  which  is  praftifed  in  older  and  larger 
■flioots,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  hedge. 


WOODS,  COPPICES,  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

For  the  prefervation  of  woods,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  put  an  end  to  the  pernicious  cuftom  of 
turning  in  cattle,  which  can  never  be  admitted 
without  both  the  timber  and  underwood  fuffering 
great  damage  in  various  ways,  at  whatever  age 
they  may  have  arrived;  notwithftanding  the  height 
of  the  bulk  of  the  underwood,  there  arc  always 
young  plants  within  reach,  and  liable  to  be  crop- 
ped and  dinted  by  cattle,  befide  the  great  quantity 
they  tread  down,  an  objeft  of  confequence  10  old 
and  decaying  woods. 

In  woodland  farms,  it  is  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  woods  be 
kept  entirely  Ihut  up  from  flock,  and  in  cafe  of 
public  right  of  commonage  in  woods,  it  would  be 
for  the  intereft  of  rich  and  poor  to  abrogate  fuch 
right  by  a  general  aft. 

The  boggy  parts  of  woods  Ihould  be  drained  of 
the  ftagnant  water,  an  improvement  which  is  aL ' 
ways  well  repaid. 

Underwood  neglefted,  and  fuffered  to  grow  too 
old  before  cutting,  receives  much   damage,  the 
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ftrong  (hoots  fmotfaering  the  weaker,  and  by  drip- 
ping upon  them,  killing  the  parent  docks. 

In  the  fale  of  the  underwood,  the  buyer  ought 
to  be  reftrifted  in  cutting  the  faplings,  and  pre- 
vented from  cutting  too  clofe  to  the  flocks.  Thefe 
particulars  ought  to  be  clofcly  infpefted  during 
the  cutting.  The  bargain  fhould  be  made  to  clear 
the  woods  early  in  the  fummer,  that  the  young 
fhoots  may  not  be  injured  by  the  horfes  and  car- 
riages. 

But  the  moft  advantageous  method  of  fale  is» 
for  the  feller  to  cut  his  own  underwood,  and  then 
fell  it  in  lots,  with  the  condition,  that  the  whole  be 
cleared  away  by  the  buyers,  on,  or  before  the  lOth 
of  June.  Cart-horfes,  coming  in  after  the  new 
fhoots  have  put  forth,  to  be  muzzled,  or  their  heads 
fecured. 

The  mod  profitable  time  to  fell  underwood  is 
precifely  when  it  is  ready,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
purpofes  intended.  The  cuftoroary  periods  are 
feven,  eight,  and  fourteen  years.  For  fuel  it  can 
hardly  be  cut  too  young.  Suppofing  a  demand, 
and  a  fair  price,  it  can  never  pay  to  keep  wood 
(landing  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  excepting,  how- 
ever, poles  for  the  carpenter*?  ufe,  of  alh,  alder^ 
birch,  willow,  &c.  which  mull  (land  nearly  twenty 
years.  Thofe  are  in  demand  for  rafters,  pofts,  and 
rails,  turnery,  and  patten  ware,  and  various  other 
purpofes.  Hazle  and  a(h  are  fit  for  hurdles  and 
cattle  cribsi  at  eight  years  old:  a(h,  and  other 
woods,  for  hop-poles,  at  fourteen. 

As  the  (locks  or  (lools  from  conftant  cuttings 
mull  in  time  decline  in  their  produce  and  value^ 
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and  finally  decay,  it  is  neceflary  to  renew  them  by 
occafional  planting.  New  planting  in  woods»  and 
(illiilg  up  vacancies,  is  an  advantageous  bufinefsj 
and  of  eafy  cxpence,  fince  no  new  fences  are  want*, 
ed,  and  the  young  plants,  (if  not  imjproperly  fmo- 
thered)  (hoot  up  rapidly  under  flielter  of  the  old 
wood.  The  pradice  of  laying  down,  or  plafliing 
from  the  (lock,  has  been  longpurfued  with  fuccefsi. 
It  is  the  quickeft  method  of  producing  poics^  Sc- 
lt&  long  healthy  young  branches  from  the  ftocks, 
near  to  vacancies.  Dig  holes  two  feet  fquare,  and 
fifteen  inches  deep,  returning  the  furface*inould  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  then  bend  each  branchy 
and  fallen  it  down  with  a  peg  about  a  foot  below 
the  fiirface,  treading  the  mould  over  it. 

Where  fpontaneous  faplings  are  in  plenty,,  greiat 
care  Ihould  be  taken  of  them,  and  their  (landing 
regulated.  At  the  time  of  cutting  the  faplings, 
being  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old^  fuch  as 
are  ftraight  and  handfome,  ihould  be  preferved  for 
timber:  it  is  common  to  cut  the  reft,  but  thefe  fo 
cut  will  feldom  or  ever  produce  (hoots  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  underwood,  and 
had  therefore  much  better  be  left  until  the  next 
cutting,  when  being  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  old,  the  objefiion  will  be  done  away,  and 
they  may  be  fafely  cut  with  the  reft.  In  a  fcarcity 
of  faplings,  young  trees  muft  be  planted  in  autumn, 
the  beft  of  which  may  be  left  for  timber,  the  re^ 
mainder  for  underwood. 

But  the  planting  young  trees  under  the  (hade  of 
old  branching  wood,  fubje&  alfo  to  obfiru£lion  in 
their  growth,  from  the  land  being  already  occupied 
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by  roots,  turf,  and  weeds,  it  muft  be  remembered^ 
i5  attended  with  confiderable  riik  and  uncertainty. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  young  plants  are  thus  loft.  The  remedy  is 
conftant  infpe£iion.  Large  boles  ihould  be  dug 
for  the  plants,  and  they  fhould  be  hoed  round 
clean  from  weeds  and  grafs.  It  is  of  equal  confe- 
quence  to  trees,  as  to  inferior  plants,  to  preferve 
the  foil  loofe  and  friable  around  them,  as  any  one 
may  be  convinced  by  experiment ;  and  the  want  of 
this  neceffary  culture  is  probably  the  caufe  of 
failure  in  many  plantations. 

As  to  the  moft  advantageous  fpecies  for  planting, 
the  fir  ft  confideration  is  a  natural  aptitude  to  the 
foil ;  the  next,  ufefulnefs,  and  probable  demand  for 
the  wood.  Oak,  elm,  and  chefnut,  thrive  beft 
upon  ftifF,  deep,  and  ftrong  foi4s  :  the  whole  willow, 
c^er,  fallow,  and  alder  tribe,  atteBs  rich  marfhy 
ground;  poplars,  particularly  the  Lombardy,  will 
fcarcely  thrive  upon  any  but  clay  foils.  For  light, 
{hallow,  and  ftony  grounds,  the  clafs  of  pines  :  the 
pinafter,  larch,  filver,  and  fpruce  fir ;  of  thefe,  the 
two  firft  are  moft  valuable;  the  Scotch  fir  is  gene- 
rally the  quickeft  grower,  but  of  inferior  wood. 
The  black,  white  poplar,  and  arbele,  are  fuperior 
to  the  Lombardy  poplar.  For  expofed  fituations, 
either  upon  hills,  or  towards  the  fea,  the  hardieft, 
trees  are  the  fycamore,  beach,  hornbeam,  birch, 
aOi,  alder,  platenus ;  hazel  flouriflies  on  the  fteep 
fides  of  downs.  The  lime  and  walnut  will  grow 
luxuriantly  upon  the  acclivities  of  the  moft  rugged 
and  rocky  hills,  whilft  the  fycamore  braves  the 
fierceft  blafts  of  the  fummit. 

Although 
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Although  every  fpecies  of  tree  feems  to  affefl:  ill 
peculiar  foil,  yet  they  are  reared  indifferently  and 
fuccefsfully  upon  all.  Thus  we  find  good  oaks  in 
very  poor  grounds,  and  chefnuts  flourilhing  in  bar- 
ren fands.  There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  the  elm,  with 
leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  hornbeam,  which  is 
a  quick  grower,  and  will  fucceed  in  almoft  any 
ground.  A  great  objed  in  plantation  is  fhelter  for 
the  tendered  kind  df  trees,  which  fliould  always 
be  defended  and  fcreened  by  thofe  of  a  more 
hardy,  nature.  Care  ihould  be  taken  to  aiTort  the 
trees  in  fuch  manner  that  the  moft  valuable  are  not 
injured  in  their  growth  by  fuch  as  are  bad  neigh- 
bours; in  this  clafs  are  reckoned  the  beech,  fir,  and 
the  aih,  the  damage  from  which  Ihould  be  pre- 
vented by  their  timely  removal. 

The  timber  in  woodi  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
underwood,  by  fheltering  and  drawing  it  up  to  its 
proper  growth.  Oak,  elm,  and  Spanifh  chefnut, 
are  the  proper  trees  for  timber :  for  underwood, 
thofe  the  moft  generally  advantageous  are,  alh, 
maple,  birch,  beech,  hornbeam,  hazel;  alfo  the 
wild  cherry,  for  the  fake  of  the  bloifom,  which  is 
befides  good  underwood,  and  fuitable  to  all  foils ; 
and  for,  variety  of  colours,  the  afp  and  arbele, 
willow,  and  red  fallow,  with  its  broad  and  almofl 
round  leaves.  Thefe  laft  are  very  ferviceable  in 
common  fencing.  The  fallow  makes  good  hop- 
poles,  and  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  turners  and  clog- 
makers. 

The  proper  time  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in 
woods,  is  one  year,  or  at  moft  two,  after  a  fall  of 
underwood.     The  young  plants  fhould  be  eight  or 
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ten  feet  higb»  and  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter  at 
the  ground,  and  (hould  be  planted  without  cutting 
off.  If  the  foil  be  dry,  no  other  preparation  is 
neceffary  than  barely  digging  the  holes  for  the 
l^lants:  if  wet,  deep  drains  will  be  required.  The 
earth  from  the  drains  fiiould  be  thrown  out  on  the 
lower  fide,  and  upon  it  the  plants  may  be  fet. 

Perhaps  on  an  average  of  all  circumftances,  there 
is  nq  wood  of  fuch  general  profit  for  the  coppice 
as  aib,  which  thrives  upon  the  moft  oppofite  foils ; 
upon  flinty  loams,  fands,  bogs,  and  mountains.  The 
value  of  afli-poles,  weight  for  weight,  feems  every 
where  to  exceed  that  of  all  others,  being  applicable 
tofome  ufe  at  all  fizes;  the  timber  alfo  being  in  con- 
fiant  requeft,  and  faleable  at  any  age,  at  nearly  the 
price  of  oak,  and  the  wood  amongft  the  quickeft 
in  growth. 

It  is  true,  that  for  duration,  chefnut  poles  are 
much  fuperior  to  aihen  ones,  but  they  are  (lower 
of  growth,  and  more  difficult  as  to  foil.  As  tim« 
ber,  chefnut  is  in  fome  points  fuperior  to  oak ;  it 
grows  quicker,  is  more  durable,  and  its  wood  is  in 
the  utmoft  perfefiion  whilft  young.  It  is  proba* 
ble  that  no  wood  wouhd  pay  fo  well  in  this  country, 
the  foil  being  favourable,  as  a  plantation  of 
Spanifli,  or  fweet  chefnuts. 

Alder  and  hazel  may  be  propagated  by  taking 
up  old  roots  and  dividing  them.  Willow  is  com-^ 
monly  planted  in  cuttings  and  ftakes,  but  the  beft 
way  is  to  plafli  down  the  yoiing  fhoots  from  old 
ftocks.  I  do  not  obferve  much  notice  taken  by 
authors  of  the  Babylonian  or  Weeping  Willow, 
but  in  moid  and  favourable  fituations,  it  produces 
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an  inunenfe  quantity  of  wood,  more,  1  believe^ 
than  any  other  fpecies ;  at  leaft,  fo  it  appears  from 
forae  which  I  j^lanted  in  1778.  The  French  wil- 
low, growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons^  is 
Jaid  to  be  of ,  a  fuperior  kind,  and  worth  introduc- 
tion here. 

The  mod  advantageous  period  at  which  to  fell 
timber,  is  the  inftant  it  begins  to  prejudice  th^ 
underwood  hyiis  dropping.  In  order  to  derive 
the  greateft  poffible  profit  from  plantations  of  wood» 
the  timber  and  under-growth  (hould  mutually  affift 
each  other. 

Great,  but  in  ray  opinion,  groundlefs  apprehen- 
fions  have  been  long  entertained  at  the  fuppo£ed 
decreafe  of  timber  in  this  country:  a  fubje6^ 
rather  of  exultation  than  otherwife,  fince  it  indi* 
cates  an  increafed  culture  of  human  food.  Grub«. 
bing  up  old  woods,  and  converting  them  into 
arable  and  grafs,  have  hitherto  proved  a  beneficial 
fpeculation  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  could 
this  method  be  purfued  with  all  our  rich  lands,  it 
would  be  no  doubt  our  intereft  to  purchafe  timber 
from  other  countries,  and  in  many  parts,  a  fupply 
of  the  b^ft  oak  might  be  obtained  for  centuries  to 
come.  As  to  new  plantations,  none  ought  to  be 
made  in  this  country  under  the  prefent  afped  of 
things,  but  in  foils  unfit  at  the  time  for  more  ma- 
terial purpofes.  Some  fuch  are  highly  benefited, 
and  receiving  a  n^w  ftaple  by  laying  a  courfe  of 
years  under  wood,  may  be  afterwards  returned 
to  the  plough  with  great  advantage. 

Nor  is  there  the  fmalleft  neceflity  for  thofe  laws 
and  premiums  in  the  cafe,  which,  fome  over  anxious 
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perfons  are  defirous  to  introduce.  This»  like 
every  other  article  of  human  commerce,  will  beft 
regulate  itfelf.  The  prefent  prices  of  timber  and 
copfe-wood  are  the  beft  premiums  for  planting,  and 
will  doubtleCs  be  a  fpur  to  the  due  prefervation  of 
woods.  Where  woods  and  plantations  will  pay, 
with  little  trouble,  and  no  riCk,  from  one  to  two 
pounds  per  acre  per  annum,  they  will  never  be 
long  negleded.  As  to  timber,  it  is  too  beneficial, 
in  every  point  of  view,  to  be  overlooked^  and  will 
always  be  a  great  obje£t  with  thofe  in  opulent  cir* 
cumftances,  who  can  afiPord  to  fuffer  a  large  capital 
to  lie  and  accumulate  flowly,  but  furely,  and  with- 
out trouble.  The  dignity  and  fplendour  of  large 
pofleffions  in  timber  will  never'  ceafe  to  have  their 
effed.  Befides  their  majeilic  appearance  in  the 
country,  it  founds  high  to  be  the  pofleflbr  of  a 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  timber,  fome  of  the  trees  containing  two 
hundred  feet,  and  worth  threefcore  pounds  each  I 

Wood,  for  firing  particularly,  is  too  dear,  which 
argues  the  want  of  internal  navigation  among  us« 
Coal  is  much  fuperior  for  every  purpbfe  but  bak- 
ing. In  Hampfhire,  I  found  coal  at  50J.  per 
chaldron,  beyond  all  comparifon  cheaper  than 
wood  purchafed  from  the  furrounding  coppices. 

Upon  light  and  dry  foils,  the  quickfets  are  ohtn 
injured,  in  April  and  May,  by  a  hairy  caterpillar, 
that  devours  the  leaves  and  tender  branches.  The 
only  remedy  is  attention  in  the  winter-feafon. 
Obferve  the  cells  or  cobwebs  upon  the  branches, 
which  contain  the  eggs:  cut  off  all  the  infefied 
branch.es  carefully,  putting  them  into  a  fack,  in 

order 
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order  to  burn  them,  for  if  they  arc  thrown  upon 
the  grown,  the  eggs  will  efcape  and  live. 

We  are  informed,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
John  Chalmers,  architeft,  in  Edinburgh,  that  green 
fir-timber  may  be  feafoned  and  rendered  fit  for 
immediate  ufe,  by  foaking  the  planks  or  round 
trees,  barked,  a  few  days  in  lime  water,  or  paying 
them  over  with  lime  along  with  water.  Lime- 
water  is  made  by  flacking  the  lime  in  water,  and 
the  hotter  it  is  ufed  after  the  lime  is  flacked,  the 
better.  Mr.  Chalmers  remarks,  that  he  has  always 
found  the  Scotch-fir  timber  in  ancient  buildings, 
wh^re  conneded  with  lime  and  kept  dry,  found  and 
untouched  by  the  worm,  and  even  more  hard  and 
firm  than  when  firft  ufed. 

In  conclufion,  it  may  be  proper  to  caution  thofe 
who  are  about  to  form  new  plantations,  not  to  fa- 
crifice  every  other  confi^eration  to  that  of  cheap-^ 
nefs  and  quicknefs  of  growth ;  for  the  objed  of 
waiting  three  or  four  extraordinary  years  is  amply 
compenfated  by  the  worth  and  folidity  of  the  wood: 
the  beft  of  the  quick  growers,  and  mod  deferving 
of  attention,  are  the  chefnut,  and  cedar  of  Leba- 
non. The  making  ufe  of  cheap  and  inferior  tim- 
ber is  a  very  queftionable  fpeculation.  Being 
lately  informed  of  an  American  fliip,  built  entirely 
of  birch,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  I  had  the  curiofity 
to  go  on  board,  where  a  fample  of  the  wood  was 
Ihewed  me  by  the  carpenter,  by  whom  and  the  cap- 
tain I  was  informed,  that  fliips  built  of  fuch  flight 
materials,  were  generally  in  want  of  great  repairs 
in  fevcn  years,  and  that  they  were  much  dearer  in 
the  end^  than  if  built  with  the  beft  and  moft  ex- 
penixve  timber. 
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ON  TILLAGE, 
AND  ON  THE  VARIOUS  CROPS. 

First,  on  Fallowing.     This  praCiice,  the  mi- 
ferable  fubftitute  of  former  times,  for  manure  and 
the  hoc  culture,  can  be  no  longer  neceffary  on  any 
foils,  under  the  prefent  improved  (late  of  hu(ban- 
dry.     Its  former  prevalence  only  ferved  to  evince 
our  inferiority  in  rural  economy,  to  many  other 
countries,  as  does  the  tenacity  with  which  the  prac- 
tice is  at  this  inftant  defended,  the  exiftence  of  an 
almoft  inexhauftible  fund  of  prejudice.     It  is  not 
the  rationality  of  the  thing  which  fupports  it,  but 
the  jealoufy  and  pride  of  \ancietit  cuftom,  ever  un- 
willing to  fubmit  to  examination  or  controul,  for 
no  man  is  an  advocate  for  fallowing  unlefs  he  be- 
long to  a  fallowing  diftri£l.     If  I    fhould   adduce 
any  arguments    to  prove   the   utter   inutility  and 
great  difadvantage  of  fuffering  land  to  lie  idle  in  a 
country  where  the  fupport  of  Human  life  is  in  ftich 
inftant  and  prefling  requeft,  it  will  be  rather  for 
form  fake,  than  with  the  pretence  of  advancing  any 
thing  new.     But  what  arguments  can  poffibly  be 
needed,  after  a  quotation  of  notorious  fafts  like 
the  following! — In  thofe  parts   where  judicious 
cropping  has  been  fubftituted  to  fallows,  every 
fpecics  of  produft,  including  the  rental,  has  expe- 
rienced ajvonderful  increafe  to  the  certain -emolu- 
ment of  all  parties  concerned,  the  landlord,  the 
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tenant  sind  the  public.  The  Taine  kind  of  lafid  in 
all  refpefts,  wbelber  rich  or  poor,  has  been  proved, 
in  numberlefs  inftances  equally  or  more  fruitful 
under  conftant  crops,  than  under  the  fallowing 
fyftem,  including  tbofe.  partioular  fpecies  of  foil, 
which  it  was  preteoded  could  never  be  fucccfsfuUy 
tilled  without  fallows.  How  often  does  it  happen, 
that  upon  tbefe  very  foils  an  enlightened  cultivator 
ihall  be  found  cropping  his  lands  according  to  the 
improved  pradice,  and  tna|crng  larger  crops  of 
wheat  than  the  furrounding  fallowifts  ?  Upon  the 
felf-fame  foil,  parted  but  by  the  hedgje,  on^  man 
fliadl  make  an  expenfive  fallow  for  wheat,  and  gain 
two  quarters  and  a  half;  his  neighbour  {hall  alfo 
obtain  the  fame  quantity  of  wheat,  after  a  fallow 
crop  of  cabbages  or  carrots,  the  acreable  profit  of 
which  fhall  far  exceed  that  of  the  wheal  itfelf,andhis 
land  ihall  be  at  the  fame  time  left  in  the  heft  heart 
and  cleaned  tilth.  I  fpeak  of  fa£b,  which  I  have 
myfelf  often  wit neffed;  and,  were  proofs  neceffary, 
I  could  fill  my  book  with  them,  drawn  from  tbe 
mod  authentic  records.  Tbe  advocates  for  faU 
lowing  within  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  reafon  to 
believe  in  general,  have  contented  themfelves  with 
mere  aflertions-  of  the  fuperiority  of  their  pra&ice, 
without  ever  once  deigning  to  make  trial  of  any 
other»  or  with  making  only  a  few  defultory  and  ilU 
conduced  efiays,  after  which  they  have  again  re- 
iapfedi  unconvincing^  unconvinced,  and  unim- 
proved, into  their  old  habits.  By  indolent  men 
like  tbefe,  and  by  landed  gentlemen,  who  are  fo 
ill  advifed  as  to  commit  the  management  and  the 
letting  their  farms  to  perfons  totally  ignorant  of 
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any  principle  of  agriculture,  is  the  vexatiods  aitd 
ujiprofiiable  fyftem  of  fallowing  perpetuatecL 

There  feems  ever  to  have  been  a  ftriking  de- 
ficiency both  of  foltd  argument  and  experimental 
proof,  for  the  neceffity  of  fallows.  The  fallowifts 
have  contented  themfrfves  with  fimply  afferting, 
that  their  lands  xvill  not  do  without  reft,  and  with 
exclaiming  againil  innovation  and  new-fangled 
praftice.  If  they  have  brought  forth  any  argo- 
ments  at  all,  thofe  liave  been  generally  of  that 
veil-known  clafs  which  men  are  wont  to  ufe  in 
the  fervice  of  a  favourite  hypotheCs,  they  have 
prcvioufly  determined  to  fupport*  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted,  and  with  a  confideace  fucb  a 
notion  never  merited,  that  the  earth,  like  a  fyftem 
of  animal  organization,  ftands  in  need  of  reft,  aid 
that  it  may  be  totally  exhaofted  by  the  adioQ  of 
perpetual  vegetation;  a  notion  which  the  earth 
herfelf,  by  her  conftant  and  invariable  habits,  has 
faved  us  the  trouble  to  refute. 

It  may  be  very  properly  demanded  of  fallonrifts, 
how  it  happens,  that  a  defccl  of  this  fingular  kind 
fhould  inhere  in  their  lands  exclufively?  and  why 
the  poorcft  lands  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
our  own,  (hould  profper  under  continual  cropping? 
Whence  arifes  the  difference  between  their  farms 
and  their  gardens  ?  and  why  do  the  latter  never 
ftand  in  any  need  of  refpite,  but  produce  exuber- 
antly under  Y>crpetual  feeding? — They  are  well 
manured  and  well  tilled.  Should  the  garden^^-cul*- 
ture  be  rejefted  as  a  parallel  example,  froifl  ila 
prefupied  fuperioriry,  I  infift  it  is  entirely  with- 
out  reafon,  for  the  open  field  has  the  advantage, 
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both  in  point  of  air,  and  even  tbic  poffibility  of 
fupcrior  tilia^  from  the  Improved  implements, 
and  increafed  population  of  the  prefent  times. 

The  earth  is  deftined  by  nature  to  an  everUfling 
round  of  vegetationj  and  whilft  confined  to  her 
fpontaneous  produdions,  requires  no  affiftance  from 
the  band  of  man.  The  feeds  of  (hefe  produfiJons 
ihe  pofleffies  in  her  own  bowels,  and  the  wade  and 
lofs  of  fubftance  Ihe  has  fuftained,  are  amply  re«- 
turned  to  her  in  their  falling  and  putrid  remains, 
and  in  the  rains,  dews,  and  fat  vapours  of  her 
atnofphere.  .  Thus,  prodtt£iion»  maturity,  coi:<- 
ruption,  aod  re-produdion,  run  in  a  neceOkry 
and  everlafting  circle.  But  if  more  be  required 
than  the  earth. would  fpontaneoufly  pfoduce,  and 
the  fubftancc  itfelf  be  withdrawn  from  the  foil 
which  produced  it,  an  artificial  amends  muft  be 
made  for  the  confequent  exhauftion^  hence  the 
ufe  of  tillage  and  manure.  This  amends,  how- 
ever, being  made  to  the  neceflary  amount,  the  ve« 
getable  procefs  will  go  on  unimpeded,  and  the  land 
continue  to  produce  for  ever,  without  demanding 
truce,  or  refpite.  £xperience  of  a  date  too  an- 
cient for  chronology  herfelf  to  afcertain,  has 
evinced  the  truth  of  this  theory,  on  foils  of  every 
poffible  defcription. 

Land»  dien,  of  a  quality,  however  inferior,  can 
never  want  to  be  fallowed,  under  the  idea  of  g\v^ 
ing  it  reft,  which  it  will  at  the  inftant  reje^  by 
fpontaneous  labour,  to  produce  a  crop  of  weeds  } 
and  as  it  muft  and  will  produce  fomething,  that 
fomething  had  furely  better  be  fuch  as  will  j^ay  the 
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expcncc  of  colture.  But  the  truth  is,  that  exelad- 
ing  the  idea  of  reR,  the  general  fyftcm  of  tillage  is 
fo  dcfcftive,  and  the  operation  of  that  moft  ufefiil 
and  neceffary  implement  the  hoe,  fo  much  neglcft- 
ed,  that  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  crops,  the 
farmer  finds  himfelf  totally  at  a  ftand;  he  has'been 
painfully  and  foolifhly  cultivating  weeds,  as  well  as 
corn;  the  former  have  fo  far  occupied  and  ex- 
haufted  his  land,  as  no  longer  to  leave  either  fpace 
or  nourifhment  for  a  crop  of  corn,  fufficiem  to  de* 
fray  the  attendant  expence,  cxclofivc  of  all  ex* 
pe8ation  of  profit.  He  muft,  indeed,  in  this  cafe, 
have  recourfe  to  a  fallow,  as  the  only^ method  novr 
left  to  extirpate  a  part  of  the  weeds^  that  he  may 
again  crop  his  land ;  and  this  meafure  is  at  the  ex« 
pence  of  a  year's  rent,  taxes,  and  labour,  to  fell  as 
a  furcharge  on  the  produd  of  the  fucceeding  crops. 
That  fuch  furcharge  is  totally  thrown  away,  and  a 
pofitive  lofs  to  all  parties,  is  irrefragably  proved 
by  the  new  praQice,  and  if  a  landlord  flioqid  fnp- 
pofe  that  he  fpares  his  land,  by  making  a  cove- 
nant for  fallows,  he  alfo  ought  to  take  into  the  ac- 
count, that  unlefs  he  permits  the  new  pradice,  be 
can  have  no  title  to  expe£l  a  new  rent. 

The  following,  as  I  conceive  miftaken,  ideasi^ 
ftruck  me  in  the  Staffordlhire  report,  but  I  was 
ftill  more  furprized  to  find  them  approved  iaanote 
by  Mr.  Boys,  as  the  evident  refult  of  obfervation 
and  experience:  yet,  no  doubt,  of  that  kind  of 
experiencje,  which,  however  ancient,  has  never  tra- 
velled beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own  accuftomed 
pra£lice.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  refpeQfible  author  of  the 
furvey,  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  beft  farmers 
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in  that  couniy,  that  *<  fallowing  for  wbeat>  on  cold, 
wet,  or  ftrong  lands,  and  on  all  fucb  as  are  unfit 
for  turnips,  is  abfolutely  neceflary ;  and  that  be 
vbo  (ball' attempt  to  manage  fuch  land  without  fal- 
lowing, will  have  occafion  to  repent  his  miftake," 
— ><  and  as  the  mixed  foils  now  in  queftion,  which 
are  too  moift  for  turnips,  have  a  particular  propen- 
fiiy  to  the  produdion  of  thefe  (root)  gralTes,  fum- 
sner  fnUowing  becomes  abfolutely  neceffary,  and 
every  attempt  to  crop  withput  it,  for  any  length  of 
time,  on  fuch  land,  has  terminated  to  the  injury 
df  the  land,  and  the  lofs  of  the  occupier/' 

If  thefe  farmers  will  be  at  the  pains  to  fearch  out 
of  their  own  county,  they  may  find  numerous 
pra6lii:al  refutations  of  the  abov^  do6irines,  in  the 
very  convexfe  of  which,  I  really  believe  the  truth 
to  P€fid<:.  I  have  never  obferved  couch  to  be 
eradicated  by  fallowing,  a  portion  only  is  de- 
ftroycd,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  roots  left  to^ 
produce  a  crop,'  which  will  fpeedily  demand  ano- 
ther fallow,  and  fo  on  for  ever.  Regular  periodi- 
cal fallows,  may,  in  truth,  be  ftyled  the  nurferies 
andhot«beds  of  couch,  fince,  on  lands  fubjed  to 
the  praftice,  we  ever  fee  the  greateft  quantity  of  it. 
Not  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  too  fanguine  ad- 
vocates of  the  hoe,  that  it  will,  of  itfelf,  entirely 
root  out  couch-grafs ;  at  heft,  fuch  would  be  a  long 
and  tedious  method,  at  which  even  TuU  himfelf 
befitated.  Neverthelefs,  after  a  good  dragging, 
aad  burning  the  roots,  during  a  month  or  two  of 
dry  weather,  to  the  hoe  only,  we  mud  look  for 
tbeir  gradual  and  total  extindion ;  and  this  method 
J  have  never  Known  to  /ail  in  the  worft  poffible 
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cafes  of  couch>  coltsfoot,  and  idgiHMi  mnui  unth 
the  refcrvc,  however,  that  the  lands  muft  never  be 
withdrawn  from  the  hoe-cuhure,  whatever  be  the 
crop,  until  the  enemy  appear  to  be  totally  extin8, 
which  will  feldom  be  delayed  beyond  the  third 
year.  It  feems  fmgular  to  admit,  that  fallowing 
may  be  fuperfeded  by  turnips,  and  yet  not  by  cab» 
bages  and  beans,  the  appropriate  hoe-crops  of 
ftrong  hinds :  furely  the  latter  will  bear  conftant 
tillage,  at  leaft  equally  well,  with  the  light  and 
weak. 

Whilft  I  contend  that  the  earth  requires  no  reft, 
but  rather  exercife  and  good  nourifhment,  I  would 
not  thence  delire  to  be  underftood,  that  ihe  derives 
no  benefit  from  reft :  all  experience  declares  the 
contrary ;  her  fpontaneous  growth  being  returned 
to  her  bofom,  this  alfo  laid  open  by  tillage  to  the 
abforption  of  the  fattening  dews,  there  can  be  no 
que  ft  ion  but  {he  is  fo  nourifhed  and  reftored.  All 
intended  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  price  is  infinitely 
too  high  for  the  benefit  received,  and  which,  in 
truth,  to  its  fuUeft  extent,  may  be  otherwife  ob- 
tained gratis,  and  even  with  a  premium  annexed. 
Nor  am  I  at  all  prepared  to  fay,  that  thofe  ftyled 
ameliorating  crops,  whether  carrots,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, grafles,  or  what  not,  are  fuch,  in  the  fimple 
and  reftrifted  fenfe  of  the  word,  that  they  are 
really  the  vehicles  of  nourilhment  to  the  earth,  like 
a  fallow,  or,  that  the  putrid  fermentation  occafion- 
ed  by  their  {hade,  enriches,  fince,  if  it  really  have 
that  effeQ,  themfelves  arc  extradingthe  benefit  of  it. 
No,  all  vegetable  produflions  carried  off  the  land,aU 
though  not  in  equal degrees,detra6l  from  the  ftrength 
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of  the  .foil,  which  may  be  impoveriflied  by  the 
fcythe  as  well  as  the  fickle,  yet  grafs  fqrely  exhaufts 
it  the  lead:  thofe  plants  abounding  mbft  in  vege* 
table  gluten^  in  weight  and  fubftance,  are  the 
greateft  exhaufters  ;  at  the  head  of  theno,  undoubt*- 
edly  wheat  ought  to  be  placed ;  potatoes,  perhaps, 
next.  Crops,  then,  can  only  be  faid  to  be  amelio- 
rating, on  the  fcore  of  their  being  hoed,  and  of  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  produce  being  returned 
to  the  land,  in  the  dung  of  the  animals  which  they 
feed.  Omit  the  hoe,  and  fell  the  crop,  and  inftead 
of  amelioration,  you  would  Toon  find  galloping 
confumption  :  and  then,  if  in  want  of  a  convenient 
phrafe,  you  might  fay,  your  land  was  tired  of  fuch, 
or  fuch  a  crop. 

Even  the  bcft  tillage  under  the  fallowing  fyftem, 
{lands  felf-conviQed  of  deficiency,  fince  it  needs 
the  invariable  repetition  of  that  expenfive  aid;,  it 
eyinces  a  defeft  of  crops  for  the  fupport  of  cattle, 
of  confequencc  a  defeft  of  manure,  and  of  hoe- 
tillage.  If  the  fowing  of  white-corn  by  broad-- 
caft  muft  be  pcrfifted  in,  there  is  no  poflibility  of 
keeping  the  land  clean  (generally  fpeaking)  but 
by  the.intermixture,  in  due  courfc,  of  pulfc-crops 
which  are  hoed;  with  the  aid  of  which,  and  a  ftrift 
suention  to  hand-hoeing,  and  weeding  the  broad- 
caft  corn,  the  neceffity  of  fallowing  will  be  for 
^yer  precluded.  It  will  be  qnderftobd,  that  a  fum- 
mer's  refpite  is  ncceffary  at  firft,  in  order  to  clear 
the  foil  of  root-weeds,  and  afterwards  the  ufual  in- 
tervals between  the  crops,  the  weather  being  dry, 
will  afford  opportunities  of  again  ufing  the  drag,  or 
pijUivator,  to  the  fame  end.  Thcfe  occafions  al- 
ways 
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ways  being  diligeotiy  laid  hold  of,thcroau  willfDon 
be  totally  dfeftroyed.  As  to  the  feed-wecds,coirtrary 
to  the  common  cuftom  qf  farmers,  tbofe  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  all  poi&ble  means  of  palveriza<- 
tion,  to  make  their  appearance^  that  they  may  be 
drawn  or  cut  off  previous  to  their  bloom.  Various 
circumftances  in  tillage  may  induce  the  neceffity 
of  an  occafional  winter-fallow,  iwhich,  the  land 
being  laid  up  clean,  will  always  be  beneficial. 


THE 
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The. cultivation  of  corn  in  rows,  for  the  pur-, 
pofe  of  admiffion  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  by  one  of 
thofe  feemingly  ilrange  revolutions  in  human  af« 
fairs,  now  ftylcdthe  New  Hufbandry,  is,  in  reality, 
the  primitive  pra£lice,  and  derived  from  the  moft 
remote  antiquity.  There  needs  no  better  proof  of 
this,  than  the  cxifting  praftice  of  various  nations  in 
the  eaft,  where,  it  is  well  known,  they  have  ever 
retained  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  with  the 
raoft  fuperftitious  veneration,  and,  where  accord- 
ing to  the  mofl  authentic  records,  no  change  in 
their  agricultural  fyftem  has  obtained  for  thoufands 
of  years.  According  to  the  lateft  accounts,  they 
both  drill  and  dibble  their  corn  of  every  fpecies, 
in  Arabia,  China,  and  Japan;  in  the  latter  of  thefe 
countries  they  ufe  a  drilUbarrow,  of  very  (imple 
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c^nftrudion,  drawn  by  hand  ;  and  in  three  points^ 
the  moft  imporcam  in  the  whole  range  of  the  huC- 
bandman'&  art,  I  fear  they  are  at  lead  a  century  be* 
fore  this  boafted  feat  of  improvements ;  they  cuU 
tivate  their  whole  country^  even  to  the  fummits  of 
the  hills ;  they  colleB^  yitfa  unremitting  attention, 
every  poffible  article  of  manure,  and  they  fuffer 
not  the  exiftence  of  a  weed  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ea/th.  The  Belgic  diftri£ts,  on  our  own  continent, 
juftly  boaft  a  fimilar  fuperiority  over  us. 

The  drilUhulbandry  has  been  probably  known, 
and  pradifed  by  indmduals  of  this  country,  for 
ages  ;  but  was  firft  eflayed  upon  a  regular  and  per- 
manent plan,  about  a  century  fince,  by  the  learned 
Jethro  Tull,  who  profeflcd  to  ha^e  caught  the 
idea  from  the  vine-culture  upon  the  continent,  and 
to  whofe  ingenious  mind  the  mechanifm  of  an  or- 
gan fuggefted  the  rudiments  of  an  implement  for 
the  delivery  of  feed  in  drills.  In  the  courfe  of 
thirty  years*  culture  of  his  own  grounds,  under 
every  difadvantage  of  ruined  heaUl\  and  embar- 
raflTed  circiimftanceis,  this  enthufiaftic  and  fplenetic 
genius,  reduced  the  tillage,  feeding,  and  weeding 
of  land,  to  a  fyftem,  which  being  founded  in  na«. 
ture  and  philoibphical  truth,  we  may  venture  to 
predi£l,  no  length  of  time  will  be  able  to  overturn. 
Moft  of  our  drilling  and  hoeing  implements,  are 
either  copies,  or  improvements  upon  the  invention 
of  Tull;  and  His  book,  in  which  theory  and  prac-. 
tice  are  properly  blended,  evincing  the  labour  of 
an  acute  and  penetrating  mind,  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  agriculturift,  who  aims  at  princi* 
ples^^andwho  is   laudably  ambitiQU$  to  take  his 
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draught  of  fcience  at  the  foirnuiD-head.      The 
grand  error  of  Tull»  has  not  always  been  fairly,  or 
accurately  ilaied.     He  no  where  denies,  thai  dong 
is  an  improver  of  land;  bat  with  that  inequality  of 
reafoning,    generally   to  be  obferved  in  mea  of 
Arong  prejudices,  he  weakly  attempts  to  fuppori 
the  fanciful  notion,  that   dung  afis  merely  by  di«« 
viding   the  foil,  without  being,  in  any   fort,  ihie 
food  of  plants,  which  quality  he  attributes    ex- 
tluiively  to  earth — as  if  dung,  to  go  no  farther, 
was  not  naturally  and  fpontaneoufly  convertible  to 
earth.     It  is  extremely  probable,  this  notion  of 
Tull,  was  the  pure  offspring  of  bis  fpleen.      Like 
too  many  other  cultivators,  he  had  no  knowledge 
at  all  of  cattle.     His  pride  took  the  alarm  at  the 
vulgar  occupation  of  a  grazier,  although  not  fliarp- 
fighted  enough  to  perceive  any  derogation  in  the 
bufmefs  of  a  mechanic.     Such  things  arc  hobby^ 
horfes.     A  late  writer  has  drawn,  as  he  fuppofes^ 
powerful   arguments   againft  the   drill-huibandry, 
from  the  ill  fuccefs,  in  pecuniary  aiFairs,  of  Tull, 
without  refleding,  that  a  man  of  genius,  mayjuft 
as  eafily  broadcaft,  as  drill  away  his  money.     But 
whatever  were  his  defers,  it  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  name  a  man,  whofe  works  have  confer-^ 
red  a  more  folid  and  permanent  benefit  upon  bis 
country ;  yet  whilft  fo  many  others,  for  fervices  of 
a  very  different  natu;:e  and  tendency,  have  enjoyed 
the  mod  fplendid  rewards,  Jethro  Tull,  whofe  ho- 
ncft  labours  were  to  contribute  to  the  feeding,  and 
the  employment  of  counilefs  millions,  was  fuffered 
to  pine  out  his  days  in  mifery  and  diftrefs :  his  rc-> 
war^  confifts  in  the  glory  of  being  hailed  by  poC* 

terity^ 
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terityi  as  the  illustrious  father  of  the  hoiIse-* 

0OBtKe  HUSBANDRY. 

Dibbling,  or  fetting  corn  in  the  earth,  gfatn  by 
grain,  was  known  long  ago  in  this  country,  and 
pra&ifed  early  in  the  laft  century,  but  laid  afide: 
aboat  thirty  years  (ince,  the  pradice  was  revived 
by  Mr.  Varlo,  author  of  the  .Yorkfliire^ Farmer, 
and  has  fpread  confiderabiy  in  Suffolk,  Norfirfk,  • 
and  Lincolnfliire. 

To  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  proverbial 
averfion  of  the  generality  of  Englifh  farmers,  to  all 
improvements,  and  their  rejedion  of  the  mod  ob- 
vious benefits  merely  on  the  account  of  their  no- 
velty, the  flow  progrefs  of  the  row-culture,  with  its 
perfeAions  ftaring  even  indolence  itfelf  out  of 
countenance,  would  indeed  feem  fomewhat  miracu« 
lous.  But  what  conclufiqns  are  we  to  form  from 
a  pensfal  of  the  works  of  certain  of  our  moft  pro- 
found writers  on  agricultural  topics,  where  they 
tell  us,  with  fo  much  apparent  gravity,  that  we  may, 
or  rather  muft,  drill,  or  dibble  pulfe;  but  that  we 
may^  not  drill  white  corn ;  and  yet  notwithftanding, 
we  may  dibble "Hfhnt  corn!  Out  of  refpeft  to  thofe 
gentlemen,  from  whofe  writings  I  have  received  fo 
much  inftruftion,  I  fliall  fuppofe  they  have  argued 
in  this  way,  from  pure  complaifance  to  the  ma- 
jority, whofe  hour,  or  minute  of  converfion  was 
not  arrived,  who  were  not  yet  bit  for  drilling.    . 

To  prove  the  prafticability  of  fetting  corn  in 
rows,  or  to  difprove  the  neccflity  of  fcattering  it 
about  at  random,  for  the  benefit  of  aH  the  fowls  of 
Heaven,  is  a  talk,  which  carries  very  much  6f  the 
ridiculous  about  it ;  and  yet  :fcems  to  be  neceffary. 

As 
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As  to  the  firft,  whole  countries  have  ixnmemorialty 
performed  it,  on  foils  of  every  poffible  defcriptioiii 
upoB  the  plain»  in  the  valley,  and  to  the  very  fain« 
mit  of  the  mountain.  The  inoft  enlightened  mea 
of  this  country  have  preferred*  and  fu<icefsfuUy 
praftifed  it*  upon  every  kind  of  foil.  If  light  Uods 
are  beft  adapted  to  the  pradice*  fo  aifo  are  they  to 
.  every  other  fpecies  of  culture,  but  beans  are  both 
drilled  and  dibbled,  by  cuftora,  upon  the  fti£Feft» 
and  rougheft  foils,  which  demonftrates  the  praAi- 
cability  with  other  corn.  The  quantity  of  land  ia 
this  country,  which  cannot  be  either  drilled,  oc 
dibbled  upon,  is  indeed  very  fmall,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  fetting  corn  of  all  kinds  in  rows,  upon 
the  fteepeft  afcents,  where  the  operation!  of  the 
hoe-plow  are  ioipra&icable*  would  amply  repay  the 
extra  expenc^  of  hand-hoeing. 

Where  now  lies  the  pretended  iinpra£iicabilky 
of  fetting  all  plants  in  regular  rows,  upon  the  farm, 
as  well  as  in  the  garden?  Nowhere  upon  earthy 
but  in  the  breach  of  facred  cufton^and  in  the  indo* 
lence  of  thofe  who  can  live  without  breaking  it. 
But  the  vaft  cxpence  of  the  pradice.  What  of 
that? — fince  granting  it  doubled,  or  even  trebled, 
the  bounteous  earth  repays  all.  I  mud  repeat,  that 
in  bulinefs,  it  is  not  the  ixjtenee  of  a  meafiire  t&iicA 
wgkt  to  be  the  quefiion,  hut  whether  there  be  a  eerttmtty 
of  ^ntamous  repayment ;  and  here  generally  lies  the 
grand  error  of  perfons  unhabituated  to  calculation. 
To  allov^r  this  (greater  coftj  is  merely  gratukoua 
on  my  part,  for  I  am  convinced,  that  the  drilU 
culture,  in  its  moft  expenfive  variety,  if  judicioufly 
condufied,  is  far  cheaper  than  the  broad  caft  :  that 

it 
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it  may  coll  more  money  at  the  outfet,  is  befide  the 
queition.  It  has  been  faidj  where  Ihall  ive  find 
fkiU  and  labourers  ? — I  anfwer,  feek  and  ye  fhall 
iind.  No  man  in  the  country »  who  has  diligentfy 
fought,  in  this  bufinefs,  has  been  ever  yet  difap* 
pointed;  and  ourpopulationyin  thedelpite  of  Dr; 
Price,  and  his  difcip)e$>has  been  upon aprogreffive 
increafe,  for  a  long  feries  of  years  and  obvioufly 
fo  much  of  late,  that  the  want  of  labour  is  likely 
to  become  a  very  dan^rous  want,  and  one  that 
fhoald  be  inftandy  fupplied.  •  As  for  the  flciH  re* 
quired,  to  borrow  the  fenfe  of'TuU,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation  (which,  by  the  tye,  I 
vffli  every  one  would  do  alfo)  furely  our  trouble 
is  well  repaid,  in  learning  a  ben^cial  art  or  fcience, 
whether  it  be  corn-drilling,  geometry,  or  navi* 
gation. 

The  very  beft  conduced  fyftem  of  random,  or 
broadcaft  hoibandry,  is  liable  to  great  defeds,  all 
which,  as  far  as  poffible,  are  remedied  by  the  row-- 
culture.  As-  to  the  word  part  of  the  common  huf<^ 
bandry,  it  has  ever  been,  and  of  late  efpecially^ 
mod  highly  injurious  to  the  firil  interefts  of  the 
country «  The  place  occupied  by  weeds  and  fal- 
lows, and  the  feed  wafted,  would  fupply  a  very 
large  part  of  our  population  with  bread  and  flefli 
provifion. 

The  theory  of  vegetation  is  well  enough  known, 
in  the  general,  that  is  to  fay,  well  enough  for  the 
advantageous  pradice  of  hufbandry.  A  plant,  like 
an  animal,  is  furniflied  by  nature  with  organs  For 
the  attra&ion  of  its  food,  the  ejedion  of  its  ex- 
crement, and  the  refpiration  of  the  common  air. 

Thefe 
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Thefie  orgaBs^  are  the  fibres^  or  fuckerfl  of  the  rooCf, 
and  the  filaments  and  veficles  of  the  leavet *  The 
.earth  is  a  paftnre  tp  the  animal  pknt,  the  fabftance» 
or  eflence  of  whtch>  it  abforbs,  moft  probably,  as 
has  been  already  faid,  in  the  form  of  vapour^  or 
gas,  the  recrement  of  which  is  excfeted  through 
%ht  leaves*  into  the  atmofphece,  whence*  in  dae 
iime»  it  again  returns  to  the  earth.  The  matter 
whith  defcenids  from  the  clouds,  mttA>  I  conjec- 
ture, ever  be  received  by  the  roots  of  planta, 
through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and  not  by  the 
leaves,  which  only  perform  the  fundion  of  lungs* 
and  d6  not  appear  to  me  to  pofiefs. recipient  or<* 
gans,  for  any  fubftatice,  excepting  air,  which  isnc-* 
cefiary  to.  them,  as  to  animals,  for  refpiration  only. 
I  am  thence  inclined  to  flight  the  notion,  of  vege^ 
tables  v^ith  large  and  fucculent  leaves,  drawing 
their  chief  nutriment  from  the  air,  which  moft  be 
a  light  and  windy  diet  to  either  plant  or  ammai; 
and,  to  conclude,  that  their  fuppofed  quality  of 
non-^exhauftion,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  very  di£« 
ferent  agent ;  the  hoe  probably. 

We  fee,  in  the  cafe  of  wcob  moft  plainly,  chat 
pulverization,  or  reducing  land  to  the  fineft  par^ 
tides  poflible,  rapidly  promotes  vegetation.  Seeds 
are  locked  up,  and  may  periih,  in  hard,  cloddy 
earth,  and  growing  plants  are  ftarved,  and  ftunted, 
in  fuch ;  but  by  reducing  it  to  fine  particles,  the 
delicate  and  minute  vegetable  fibres  are  enabled 
to  (hoot  through  it,,  and  extrafk  their  nutriment ; 
and  the  fibres  themfdvesi  with  analogy  to  thofe  of 
the  animal  body,  in  certain  cafes,  increafe,  with 
the  incrcafed  quantity  of  food,  until  the  plant  has 

attained 


attaiDed  its  gteateft  poffibic  fize.  By  ihis-  loofen- 
ing  and  rendering  fine  the  £6U»  another  indifpen^ 
fibie  point  is  gained,  it  is  made  pervious  to '  thtf 
genial  heat  of  the  fun,  to  the  correQi^^e  rigour  of 
the  froftfi,  to  the  dews,  add  to  ail  the  fructifying 
bequefts  of  the  atmofphere.  The  furface  of  the 
earth  being  hard  and  impenetrable,  the  atmofpheric 
Hiamtrea  cannot  find  admiffion,  but  remain  to  be 
dfied  up,  and  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. , 

We  now  approach  the  celebrated  hypothefis  of 
TulL  He  ccAitends,  that  earth  being  the  fole  food 
df  plams,  infinitely  divtfible,  and  poffeffing  within 
kfelf  the  means  of  reftoration,  can  never  be  ex«« 
baufted,  provided  we  are  conftantly  giving  tbofe 
vegeta*animals  frelh  pailure,  and  deftroying  their 
competitors  the  weeds,  by  pulverizing  the  soil, 
wbich  operation,  both  on  the  fcore  of  penetrating 
to  fufficient  depth,  and  of  economy  in  point  of 
expence,  mud  be  performed  by  the  horsb-hoe. 

Without  givitig  up  the  fovereign  ui'e  of  ma« 
nares,  particularly  the  animal,  I  freely  acknow-* 
ledge  1  have  ever  been  difpofed,  refpeflfully  to 
accompany  this  philofophic  agricultor  a  great 
length.  The  cafe  is  equal  between  the  pooreft, 
and  the  richeft  foils,  the  produce  will  be  propor* 
tional  on  both,  with,  or  without  manure*  What 
trads  of  land  there  are  of  all  degrees  of  quality, 
wbich  have  been  tilled,  time  out  of  mind,  with 
barely  manure  enough  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
queftion,  and  yet  have  produced,  and  fupported 
their  occupants.  I  have  known  a  man  who  farmed 
near  fifty  years,  without  a  fallow,  and  with  very 
little  attention  to  manure,  and  yet  his  crops  were 

generally 
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generally  on  a  level  with  his  neighbours';  what  19 
truly  (ingular,  he  was  a  man  of  the  old  ilamp,  in  alt 
other  rei'pe6is,  and  lived  in  a  fallowing  diftrifi^ 
Thefe  arc  not  conclulive. — But  to  come  clofcr — 
fuppofe  the  manure  beftowed  upon  land  is  barely- 
adequate  to  the  fupport  of  the  weeds  fufFered  to 
grow  upon  it^  you  may  then  juft  as  well  omit  the 
manure,  and  extirpate  the  weeds.  In  the  old  huf- 
bandry,  quere,  whether  the  quantity  of  manure  ever 
exceeds,  does  it  equal,  the  fair  demand  of  ufelefs 
vegetation  ?  I  am  convinced,  that  many  farmers 
of  that  fort  within  my  knowledge^  would  fucceed^ 
at  leaft  equally,  upon  the  Tullian  .plan,  rejeding 
manures  altogether.  Their  lands  would  have  lefs 
ftraw,  no  weeds  to  fupport,  and  from  pulverization^ 
enjoy  at  leaft  the  benefit  of  the  dew  of  heaven. 
A$  it  is,  they  are  doubly  cropped  with  corn  and 
weeds,  their  furface  is  ever  rough, and  the  quantity 
of  manure  beftowed,  fcarcely  worth  a  note.  A 
certain  young  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  once 
loft  a  favourite  Chinefe  boar,  for  feveral  weeks; 
after  fearching  all  the  country,  for  twenty  miles 
round,  the  hog  was  at  length  found  aileep,  in  a  co- 
ver of  docks,  thiftles,  and  oats,  upon  a  fallow,  into 
which  the  men  were  about  to  plough  fome  manure, 
in  order  for  wheat  feed.  This  piece  had  grown 
oats  the  year  before,  and  fix  weeks  previous  to  the 
time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  a  few  fmall  heaps  of 
dung  had  been  depo filed,  which  the  rays  of  the  fun 
had  reduced  to  a  powder,  truly  Bakewellian  ! 

I  will  now  fubmit  the  making  up  of  my  mind  on 
this  fubjed  to  better  judgments:  I  believe  the 
mere   horfe-hoeing   fyftem,  without  any  artificial 

manure. 
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toanure,  far   fuperior  to   the   old  Englifli  one  in 
vhich  the  land  was  and  is,  in  many  cafes,  exhaufted 
by  weeds  in  a  three-fold  greater  degree  then  bene- 
fitted  by  dung;  with  this  important  fuperiority  of  . 
the  hoeing  plan,  that  fuppofing  the  arrival  of  both 
parties  at  ftark  poverty,   or  mere  caput  mortuum  in 
the  foil,  the  latter  would  poffefs   the  ftriking  ad- 
vantage of  being  Tent  to  Bath,  that  is,  fallowed  for 
grafs,  pcrfeQly  clean,,  and  in  a  proper  ftate  to  re- 
ceive all  the  reftoratrve  benefits  nature  has  to  be- 
llow ;  whereas,  in  the  old  way,  land  is  always  turned 
to  grais  with  its  furface  and  its  bowels  full  of  the 
mod  devouring  and  exhaufting  trumpery,  which  is 
nourifhed  with  the  crop,  adulterating  and  poifon- 
ing  it,  and  attrading  to  itfelf  great  part  of  the  be- 
nefit  of  the  fallow.     Hence  there  can  be  no  pure, 
or  fufficiently  ample  grafs-crops,  on  the  old  plan. 
I  hold  the  prdent  improved  broadcaft  fyftem,  with 
fufiBcient  courfes  of  pulfe  and  green  crops  hoed, 
for  the  a(ttainment  of  the  due  quantity  of  manure, 
far  fuperior  to  the  naked  fyftem  of  TuU :  but,  af- 
ter mature  refle6lion,  reading  all  I  have  been  able 
to  lay  my  hands  orr,  upon  the  fubje3,  and  attend- 
ing to  a  number  of  experiments,  I  give  a  decided' 
preference   to  Tull's  praftice,  aided  by  manure. 
It  being  left  tamy  eleftion,  I  (hould  juft  as  foon 
think  of  broad-cafting  cabbages,  as  wheat,  or  oats. 
The  admiffion  of/  air  and  of  moifture  to  the  roots, 
tlirougb  the  loofened  foil,  is  of  the  firft  confequence 
to  all  plants  equally,  culmiferous,  or  othe'rwife ;  and 
if  fpace  and  hoeing  will  caufe  beans  to  kid  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ftems,  it  will  alfo  occafion  wheat 
to  tiller^  and  ear,  in  proportion.     If  beans  require 

u  more 
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more  fpacc  than  wheat,  it  is  fimply  on  account  of 
their  greater  bulk,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  a 
cart-horfe  may  need  a  larger  ftall  than  a  faddie- 
horfc. 

*  The  advantages  of  the  Row-co)tOTe>  wbetker  bjr 
drill,  or  the  dibble,  are, 

1.   Superior  quantity  and  qaality  of  pfodu6k» 

with  confiderable  faving  of  feed. 
9.  Perfed  command  of  the  land  under  cirfttfre^ 
for  any  needful  purpofe,  of  hoeing,  weed- 
ing, dreffing,  thinning,  gathering,  &c. 

3.  The  moft  precious  opportunity  of  a  total 

ERADICATION  OF    THE  WEEDS,   of  applying 

the  whole  ftrength  of  the  foil  to  the  growth 
of  ufeful  vegetables,  of  keeping  it  in  coa- 
ftant  heart  and  condition,  and  of  faperfed* 
fng  the  neceffity  of  change^  or  of  particular 
courfes  of  crops, 

4.  The  power  of  depofiting  the  feed  al  its  prcv 

per  depth,  fecuring  it  from  birds,  inforing 
a  more  regular  and  certain  growth. 

5.  The    benefit   of  tillage,  whilft    the   crop   i& 

growing,  by  which  the  foil  hfaUotving  for  a 
future  crop :  this  benefit  is  alfo  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  to  the  growing  crop^  in  hoc 
and  dry  fummers,  fecuring  to  its  roots  alt 
the  moifturre  .defcending  from  th«  atcfiof- 
phere  in  dews,  whiih,  in  fuch  feafons,  are 
very  copious  and  conftant. 

6.  Little  or  no  danger  of  the  com  lodging,  or 

falling,  the  weight  of  the  ears  being  fofu 
ported  by  the  ftrength  and  fliortnefs  <rf  the 
ftraw,  which  is  alfo  farther  ftrengthened  by 
earthing  up  in  the  laft  hoeing. 
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7*  Lefs  danger  of  blight  and  mildew,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  feparately,  anid  at  fmall 
expence,  the  ears  \vhich  may  chance  to  be 
blighted, 

8.  Lefs  charge  at  harveft,  and  lefs  danger*  there 

being  no  green  weeds. 

9.  The  neceffity  of  a  tillage  fuperior  to  the  com- 

mon, a  ciTCumftance  of  the  moil  beneficial 
tendency,  in  flovenly  and  ill-tilled  diftri£is. 
lO.  A  delightful,  garden4ike  neatnefs,  which  muft 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  foil,  both  creditable  and  profitable  to 
the  cultivator,  and  honourable  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country. 


OBJECTIONS,  WITH  REPLIES. 

It  is  remarkable  without  being  at  all  wonderful, 
that  nearly  every  individual  objeftion,  made  at 
this  time,  to  the  drill  hufbandry,  have  been  previ- 
oufly  made,  and  fatisfaftorily  anfw^red  by  TuU. 
In  truth,  the  wholefale  praftical  anfwer,  that  drilling 
has  had  for  years  together  the  moll  unqueftionable 
fuccefs  on  all  foils,  and  is  ftill  in  a  profperous  courfe, 
might  well  preclude  the  ufe  of  any  detailed  replies. 

The  fame  mode  of  rejoinder,  in  the  behalf  of 
Mr.  Kent,  may  well  ferve  for  Mr.  Brown,  author  of 
the    furvey   of   the  Weft    Riding   of  Yorkfhire, 

u  2  Equally 
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Equally  ftrong  and  wet,  probably  ftronger  clays, 
than  Mr.  Brown  ever  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
cultivate,  have  been  long  and  advantageoufly  tilled 
in  South  Britain,  without  fallows. 

Objeftion.-r-i.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  pro- 
per implements,  and  well-lkilled  labourers. 

Reply. — As  to  the  firft,  eng^iire  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  of  the  various  Societies;  of 
Mefllrs.  Cook,  Ducket,  Amos,  M'Dougal,  and  fe- 
veral  fcores  of  other  ingenious  artifts,  difperfed  all 
over  England.  How  have  thofe,  who  have  been 
drilling  thefe  twenty  years  paft,  inftrufted  their  la- 
l)ourers  ? 

2.  The  fine  tilth  necelfary. 

Reply. — A  moft  unlucky  objeftion.  If  it  be 
meant,  that  fome  land  cannot  be  made  line  enough^ 
the  remark  is  groundlefs:  no  land  Ihould  be  fowcd 
in  a  ftatc  of  puddle ;  if  properly  dry  for  feeding 
broad-caft,  it  may  be  drilled,  or  dibbled  as  beans 
are  on  clays  in  the  fpring.  A  certain  farmer  faid» 
if  he  took  the  pains  to  get  his  land  fufficiently  fine 
for  drilling,  he  could  then  get  a  good  crop  inde- 
pendently of  it;  granted.  But  could  he  get  as 
good  after-crops,  and  as  clean  ? 

3.  The  danger  of  too  thin^  or  two  rank  a  crop^ 
fubjefting  the  corn  thereby  to  blight  and  mildew, 
or  to  being  beat  down. 

Reply. — A  common  rifle  to  both  methods  ;  but  if 
any  prafticable  remedy,  furely  more  fo  with  corn 
in  rows.  All  experience  feems  to  prove  drilled  corn 
leaft  fubjeft  to  Might  and  mildew.  As  to  lodgings 
it  was  perfeSly  reafonablc  to  prefume  ftrong,  elaf- 
tic  ftems,  the  leaft  liable,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed that  theory. 
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4.  The  plants  too  thin  upon  the  ground/and  land 
loft  in  the  intervals. 

Reply. — No.  Becaufe  moft  drilled  crops  ex- 
ceed the  broadcaft  in  quantity.  Is  there  any  ad* 
vantage  in  the  fpaces  being  occupied  by  weeds^ 
Avhich  they  undoubtedly  would  under  the  random- 
culture  ?  Drilled  crops  producing  more,  or  even 
equally  on  lefs  fpace,  is  a  fufficient  anfwer, 

5.  Later  at  harveft.  I  have  neither  obferved  this 
of  drilled  crops,  nor  have  I  heard  fuch  a  complaint 
from  the  drill-hufbands.  It  may  probably  have 
atifen  from  too  late  fowing  of  Lent-corn. 

6.  Straw  for  fodder  rank  and  coarfe. 

Reply. — Mr.  Exter  confulted  his  oxen  -on  this 
head)  and  received  a  very  fatisfaftory  anfwer.  I 
ibink  it  pot  improbable  that  the  ftraw  may  be 
more  fubftantial  and  nutritious.  Granting  the 
validity  of  the  obje3ion»  it  is  infinitely  over* 
balanced. 

7.  Clover  not  fucceeding  in  drills. 

Reply. — This  objeftion,  if  good,  isalfo  infinitely 
overbalanced;  but  all  the  drillifts  declare  them- 
felvcs  fatisfied  with  their  clover-crops.  In  the 
drill*hu{bandry,  there  is  not  that  neceffity  for  mix- 
ing clover  with  corn,  nor  for  any  particular  courfe, 
and  I  fhould  choofe  a  different  arrangement  of 
crops.  But  clover,  or  any  grafs,  may  be  drilled 
with  the  corn, in  the  rows,  and  immediately  after 
the  laft  hoeing,  the  alleys  may  be  alfo  feeded  with 
grafs. 

The  objeftions  to  drilUhulbandry,  which  Mr. 
Young  has  lately  brought  up  from  Lincolnihire, 
amount  fimply  to  this,  the  farmers  are  there  too 

rich 
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rich  to  attend  to  fo  troublefome  a  proccfs :  for 
example^  Mr.  Harrifon  at  Norton,  after  trying  it 
upon  a  friable  fandy  loam,  laid  Cook's  drill  afide, 
not  from  any  defcft  in  the  tool,  but  that  the  huf- 
bandry   "wont  do  here;'*  a  good  old-fafliioned 
reafon,  which,  it  is  probable,  his  father,  or  grand- 
father before  him,  applied  alfo  to  the  culture  of 
clover.     There  was  a  time,  (fee  Ellis,  Tull,  and 
later  writers)  when  both  clover  and  turnips,  wculd 
not  Jo  kert.     Mr.  Graburn,  of  Barton,  has  been  a 
fuccefsful   driller   of    barley,   and   various   other 
crops,  yet  he  finds  thefyfiem  fi  tedious  (there*s   the 
rub)  that  he  has  given   it  up,   and  now  fows  all 
broadcaft.     We  all  remember  Mr.  Billing*s  fuc- 
cefsful culture  of  carrots,  and  his  (furely  ndt  con- 
fequent)  relinquifhment  of  that  culture.     Twenty 
five  years  ago,  I  remember  a  farmer  took  it  into 
his  head  to  cultivate  twenty  acres  of  fine  rich  fand, 
with  a  certain  garden  crop;  he  made  an  immenf^ft 
profit,  yet  although  the  London  fe^dfman,  who  was 
the  purchafer,  year  after  year  importuned  him  to 
repeat  the  crop,  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe,  the  far- 
mer was  inflexible,  never  would,  nor  ever  did,  lo 
the  day  of  his  death.     I  leave  it  to  the  na^uralifts 
to  account  for  thefe  phenomena. 

Mr.  Cod,  of  Rcidby,  approves  the  Drill  for  tur- 
nips, and  all  corn  but  oats,  with  which  he  could 
'  obtain  no  fuccefs^  affigning,  I  think,  a  whimfical 
reafon  for  his  failure.  Drilling  of  oats,  has  been 
fuccefsful  in  every  quarter,  as  far  as  I  know,  withr 
out  excepting  Lincolnihire.  From  this  accidental 
deviation,  which,  on  a  near  infpedion,  would,  no 
'  doubt,  be  eafily  accounted  for>  this  gentlenaii  (as 
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lias  ever  been  the  fafhion  amongft  agricuUuraI.ifi«> 
^¥ill  no  doubt  form  an  erroneous  general  conclu- 
fion.  It  is  thus  agricultural  principles  are  fabri* 
catedy  without  any  very  near  relatiqn  to  nature  or 
logic.  A  refpeflable  farmer  and  ftock-breeder  in 
Suffex^  I  am  told,  will  not  hoe  his  broad-cad  wheat, 
becaufe  the  hoe  deftroys  the  fibres  of  the  roots: 
now  as  ihofe  fibres  are  and  ever  have  been,  in- 
creafed  both  in  number  and  ftrength,  by  the  falu- 
tary  operation  of  the  hoe,  upm  all  forts  offoils^  it  is 
perfefiJy  allowable  to  place  the  objedion  to  the. 
old  account.  A  writer  (in  a  note  M.  S.  of  the  Board) 
never  knew  drilling  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe, 
but  for  beans;  for  thofe,  it  was  the  beft  method. 
Which  being  interpreted,  will  ftand  thus : — The 
idijlim  of  drilling  beans  is  eftablifhed.  As  to  the 
comparifon  of  drilling  beans  with  drilling  white 
corn,  is  as  follows:  Broadcail  either  beans,  or 
vheat,  on  a  clean  tilth,  and  one  may  get  a  good 
crop;  drill  them,  and  in  all  probability  you  will ' 
^et  a  better,  and  in  much  the  fame  proportion. 

Mr.  Walker  has  drilled  all  corn^  to  a  large  ex« 
tent;  from  drilling  nine  gallons  an  acre  of  wheat, 
he  has  had  forty-four  bufhels  per  acre,  over  eight 
acres,  yet  has  totally  left  oiF  drilling,  except  of 
turnips.  Mr.  Young  has  fpoken  fufficiently  of  the 
ample  crops  of  thillles,  and  other  fimilar  bleffings 
€)f  hufbandry,  in  Lincolnfhire.  AH  arguments  on 
the  fubje£i  are  fuperfluous. 

It  is  now  neceifary'to  exhibit  fome  aflual  expe- 
riments, as  fpecimens  of  the  praQice  of  drilling, 
and  thefe,  in  preference  to  any  memorandums  of 
fny  own,  I  (hall  feleQ  from  the  authorities  of  our 

moft 
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moft  celebrated  cvlcrrators.  I  &2I1  begin  with 
Mr.  Abos  antkor  of  ikc  Tb.*:?ry  i-*i  pRcice  of 
the  DntI  Hv&acdrr,  and  Nkiiz^r  tor  MjjorCirt- 
xight,  at  Brxkertofu  Linrc  ir.irc,  who  has  fa- 
Toofed  the  a^riculiural  mcr.::  vi:h  a  concectt^d 
ferics  of  coapamivc  cxperisen:*,  cf  nine  feaibo's 
con*'inuanre. 

Mr.  .\xcos  bcg^n  the  experioients  in  ij^S*  upon 
TarioQS  kind^  of  f*>:;,  and  in  cverv  one  o(  tbeiD» 
employed  two  acres  of  Und,  iaid  ap  in  cieren  feet 
rii^es^  and  drilled,  and  fovn  broad-caft  alternately. 
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moft  celebrated  cultivators,  I  fhall  b^gin  with 
Mr.  Amos,  author  of  the  Theory  and  Pratlice  of 
the  Drill  Hufbandry,  and  Manager  for  Major  Cart- 
right,  at  Brothertoft,  Lincolnfliire,  who  has  fa- 
voured the  agricultural  world  with  a  conneBed 
feries  of  comparative  experiments,  of  nine  feafon's 
continuance. 

Mr.  Amos  began  the  experiments  in  17Q3,  upon 
various  kinds  of  foil,  and  in  every  one  of  them» 
employed  two  acres  of  land,  laid  up  in  eleven  feet 
ridges,  and  drilled,  and  fown  broad-caft  alternately. 
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A  fingle  word,  by  way  of  commentary  on  the 
•abovie  experiments,  would  be  unneceffary.  When 
two  and  two,  by  the  obvious  rule  of  addition,  are 
made  into  four,  men  neither  make  objefctions,  nor 
call  for  an  explanation.  It  will  be  much  more  to 
the  purpofe,  to  make  public  demonftrationof  our 
gratitude  to  this  fedulous  and  refpeQable  cultiva- 
tor, and  to  profit  by  his  rules.  In  various  other 
trials,  upon  inferior  land,  worth  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  fliillings  per  acre,  Mr.  Amos  declares,  he 
never  found  the  profits  lefs  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
fhillings  per  acre,  per  annum,  ia  favour  of  the 
pra6lice  of  drilling.  Mr.  Amos's  drill-machine  is 
an  improvement  of  one  recommended  in  Duha- 
mel's  Hufbandry,  conftrufted  with  fpherical  cups. 
It  Tows  8  rows  at  8 — 7  at  9 — 6  at  10 — 5  at  12 — 4 
at  16  and  18 — 3  at  20 — 24  and  28 — and  2  from  28 
to  56  inches  between  the  rows;  and  with  one  man, 
a  boy,  and  a  horfe,  can  drill  an  acre  of  land  in  one 
honr.  Expence  of  workmanfhip  and  materials  for 
this  machine,  fix  guineas.  It  plants  all  kinds  of 
grain,  pulfe  and  feeds,  turnip,  carroty  rape,.&c.  alfo 
acorns,  haws^  holly-berries,  or  the  like,  on  any 
kind  of  land,  in  any  given  quantity,  and  at  any 
depth  and  diftance  required. 

The  following  extrafts  are  from  the  prize  effay 
of  Mr.  John  Exter,  of  Pilton,  Devon,  for  which 
he  was  lately  rewarded  by  the  Bath  Society,  with 
a  piece  of  plate,  value  ten  guineas.  Mr.  Exter  is 
a  cultivator  of  charafter  and  eminence  in  the  Weft, 
a  correfpondent  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  ;  and  in  the  habit  of  inftruQing  pu- 
pils in  the  theory  and  praftice  of  huft}andry.     Mr. 

Exter's 
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Extcr's  experiments,  during  fix  years,  made  with  a 
critical  and  impartial  attention,  upon  an  extenfive 
fcale  in  every  foil  and  fituation,  have  uniformly 
and  decidedly  proved  the  fuperiority  of  the  drill- 
culture. 

He  began  in  1790,  by  drilling  barley,  at  fix 
inches,  with  Winter's  machine,  on  a  fmall  part 
of  a  6eld,  the  intervals  of  which  were  hand-hoed. 
The  fuccefs  of  this,  under  other  difadvantages,  be- 
fides  poverty  of  foil,  convinced  him  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  fyftem  under  better  management,  and 
excited  him  to  make  farther  comparifons  between 
the  drill  and  broadcaft  methods. 

In  November  1791,  Mr.  Exter  received,  by  fea, 

from  London,  Cooke's  Drilling  Machine,  which  he 

prefers.     This,  I  believe,  is  on  the  fame  principle 

and  con&ru£lion  with  that  of  Mr.  Amos,  already 

mentioned.     The  implement  arrived  fomewhat  too 

late  for  the  feed*feafon ;    but   Mr.  Exter  drilled 

with  it,  on  a   piece   of  two  acres   and  half,  one 

buChel  per  acre,  red  Lammas  wheat,  in  rows  with 

nine  inch  intervals.      The   land  was  light,   dry, 

loamy  barley  foil,  worth  twelve  (hillings  per  acre, 

but  in  the  ftate  of  a  very  foul  and  poor  pea-ftub- 

ble.     A  fervant-man,  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the 

old  fyftem,  and   extremely  averfe  to  the  fuppofed 

complexity,  and  lofs  of  land  by  the  intervals    in 

drilling,  was  dire£lcd  to  Bx  on  any  part  of  the  field 

which  he  confidered  as  bcR  in  tilth  and  condition, 

to  fow  broad-caft,  and  manage  as  he  fhould  think 

proper.     He  confefled,  the  part  he  chofe  was  bet^ 

ter  than  the  average  of  the  drilled  lan^i  by  five  or 

fix  {hillings  per  acre^  andfowed  his  partj  at  the 

rate 
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rate  of  two  bulhels  per  acre;  and,  during  the 
growth^  paid  unufual  attention  to  keep  it  clean 
from  weeds.  The  drilled  crop  being  thin  fown, 
made  but  a  poor  appearance  until  June :  the 
broad-caft»  on  the  contrary,  looked  much  more 
verdant  and  thriving,  during  winter,  and  the  be« 
ginning  of  fpri ng,  till  the  end  of  May,  at  which 
time,  it  became  rather  ifickly  and  yellow.  Th6 
drilled  crop  was  fcarified  once  in  March,  and 
horfe-hoed  in  the  laft  week  of  May;  after  this 
operation,  it  improved  greatly,  and  began  to  fhew 
a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  broad-caft,  which 
evidently  continued  to  decline.  At  harveft,  the 
drilled  part  yielded  nineteen  bufhels,  three  pecks, 
nine  gallon  meafure  per  acre ;  the  broadcaft  yield- 
ed not  quite  five  bufhels  per  acre. 

In  March  1792,  drilled  one  bufliel  white  hsLia* 
mas  wheat,  on  one  acre  potatoe-fallow,  worth  a 
pound  rent,  prepared  by  once  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing. The  plants,  when  double-leaved,  had  one 
fcarifying:  and  immediately  after,  were  harrowed 
acrofs  with  the  common  harrow,  and  were  horfe- 
hoed  when  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  The  crop, 
very  thin  till  after  Midfummer,  yet  a  great  pro- 
duft,  both  of  grain  and  ftraw,  at  harveft.  The 
acre  yielded  twenty-nine  bufliels,  three  pecks  of 
wheat,  nine  gallon  meafure.  This  fuccefsful  ex- 
periment on  SPRING  WHEAT,  is  moft  important, 
and  deferves  the  utmoft  confideratibn  in  the  pre- 
iem  ftate  of  the  country. 

The  fame  fpring,  tilled  thirty  acres  of  land, 
worth  from  35  to  40s.  per  acre,  with  barley;  fifteen 
acres  were  drilled,  at  two  bufhels  per  acre,  with 

rows 
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rows  at  nine  inches;  and  fifteen  acres  broad-caft 
/rom  three  to  four  bulhels  per  acre ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Jand,  manuring,  &c.  in  every  refpeft 
alike.  The  feafon  very  wet,  both  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  and  at  barveft.  The  broad- 
caft  was  lodged,  ftained,  and  with  great  difficulty 
harvefled  at  all.  The  drilled  flood  better,  was 
fcarcely  at  all  lodged,  and  being  free  from  grafs 
and  weeds,  was  all  faved,  without  the  lead  injury, 
at  half  the  expence  of  the  broad-caft ;  the  pro- 
duce of  grain  from  ten  to  fifteen  bufhels  per  acre 
more,  and  a  fhilling  per  bufhel  better  ;  and  this,  not- 
withftanding  the  whole  of  the  broad-caft  crop  had 
been  firft  fown,  a  remarkable  advantage  that  year. 
In  the  following  Oftober,  Mr.  Exter  tilled  and 
manured  a  field  of  ten  acres,  for  wheat,  drilling  at 
nine-inch  intervals  one  half  the  land,  with  half  the 
quantity  of  feed  with  which  the  other  was  broad- 
caft  :  but,  as  fome  doubts  were  advanced,  refpeft- 
ing  the  value  of  the  land,  in  different  parts  of  the 
field,  two  twelve-furrow  ridges,  by  way  of  proof, 
were  gathered  through  the  middle  of-  the  part  in- 
tended to  be  drilled,  and  the  drilling  was  begun  on 
each  fide  of  thofe  ridges.  The  ridges  were 
ploughed,  fowed,  and  manured,  according  to  the 
common  liuft)andry  of  the  country,  by  the  perfon 
before-mentioned,  and  every  attention  paid  to 
weeding  them  in  the  fpring:  the  drilled  crop  was 
fcarified  and  horfe-hoed  Once.  At  harveft,  the 
two  ridges  were  cut  firft;  and  immediately  after,  a 
breadth  of  the  broadcaft  on  each  fide  of  the  ridges, 
was  cut,  and  each  part  ftacked  and  kept  feparate, 
until  it  was  dry  enough  to  thrafli,  when  it  was  cart- 
ed 
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cd  into  two  different  barns,  and'  immediately 
thrafhed  and  winnowed;  when  the  drilled  crop 
yielded  29  bufliels,  3  petks,  the  broad-caft  20 
buftiels,  1  peck.  In  order  v  to  guard  againft  any 
fufpicion.  of  fraud,  the  whole  was  winnowed  and 
meafured  by  the  fame  man,  ^he  perfon  who  was  fo 
very  averfe  to  the.  drill  fyltem. 

From  thefe  fuccefsful  experiments,  Mr.  Exter 
has  been  induced  to  drill  the  whole  of  his  whiter 
corn  crops  ever  fince,  excepting  only  a  part,  fown 
in  the  random  method,  by  way  of  proof;  and,  in 
all  his  trials,  has  experienced  an  invariable  fupe- 
riority  in  the  drill-culture,  without  even  a  fingle 
inflance  of  equality  of  produft  in  the  broad-caft 
method.  All  the  pulfe-crops  he  leaves  out  of  the 
queftion,  fince,  with  regard  to  the  fuperior  fitnefs 
of  the  row-culture  for  them,  there  feems  to  be  but 
one  opinion ;  but  he  avers,  confidently,  the  fame 
thing,  refpefting  turnips,  in  which  opinion  I  have 
the  fulleft  conviftion  he  is  right.  To  drill  turnips, 
is  to  put  in  for  a  fair  chance  of  doubling  the  worth 
of  the  crop.  Having  reconfidered  the  matter,  and,* 
from  fome  late  obfervations,  I  would  alfo  adyife 
the  drill  and  horfe-hoeing  culture  for  carrots, 
more  particularly  if  manure  be  fcarce. 

This  worthy  difciple  of  the  Tullian  School,  ex- 
hibits an  account  of  feveral  farther  experiments  on 
barley,  oats,  and  turnips,  drilled  at  twelve  inches 
apart,  in  which. the  refult  was  fimilar  to  the  above 
ftated,:with  the  mention  of  a  fine  crop  of  beans 
drilled  in  two  rows,  at  nine  inches,  with  an  inter- 
val of  twenty-feven,  which  became  quite  a  thicket. 
It  happened,  from  this  luxuriance  of  growth,  that 

part 
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part  of  the  rows  could  not  be  hoc-ploughed  a  fe- 
cond  time^  which  fortunately  ferved  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  immenfe  difference  that  omiflion  made^ 
in  the  friability  of  the  fallow,  and  the  vail  import* 
ance  of  the  horfe-hoej  the  part  twice-hoed,  work- 
^ed  afterwards  better  on  a  fingle  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  than  the  other  part  would  with  three 
times  the  tillage.  The  one  appeared  a  fine  mellow 
loam,  the  other  a  clay.  Mr.  Exter  alfo  records 
Mr.  Secretary  Young's  frank  acknowledgment  of 
the  fuperiority  of  the  drill-culture ;  a  circumdance 
which  will,  as  it  reafonably  ought,  have  great 
weight  with  the  majority  of  our  cultivators. 

The  following  fa£U  and  opinions,  refpe6ling  the 
mode  of  culture  inqueftion,  aire  alfo  extra&ed  from 
the  papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  being  the  fubftance 
of  a  leuer  from  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Clofe,  of  Hordle, 
near  Lymington,  Hants,  a  worthy  and  eftimable  cba- 
raCker,  as  hi^  various  agricultural  correfpondence, 
for  many  years  paft,  fully  evinces;  and  a  real  prac- 
tical cultivator,  upon  a  confiderable  fcale.  I  have 
a  fincere  pleafure  in  this  opportunity  of  paying 
my  Ihare  of  that  tribute  of  applaufe,  due,  from  his 
country,  to  this  patriotic  votary  of  the  plough, 
whom  I  had  formerly  the  honour  to  know  perfo- 
nally,  but  whom  I  have  not  had  the  pleafure  to  fee 
for  near  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Clofe  focincrly  aflcrted,  that  he  faved  full 
£.200  per  year  in  feed,  by  drilling  his  corn  upon 
500  acres  of  land,  although,  by  no  means  fo  per- 
fed  in  drilling  and  borfc-hoeing  as  he  has  fince 
been.  In  proof  of  this,  he  gives  the  following 
quantities,  which  he  aflually  has,  and  flill  con- 
tinues 
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tiniies  to  drill,  on  131  acres,  with  a  comparative 
ftatement  of  the  quantity  broadcaft  in  the  common 
hufbandry. 

Expence  of  feed-corn  upon  131  acres  of  land, 
fown  in  the  ufual  broad-caft  hufbandry. 


Bath.  ftrAcre. 

31  Acres  Wheat,        -     3  at 

;  7s.     -   32  11 

0 

20       -     Early  Peas  . 

4 

8s.     -   41   12 

0 

18       -     Dun  Peas 

4 

5s.  3d.    18  18 

0 

15       -    Tick  Beans 

3 

5s.     -    ti     5 

0 

6       -     Early  Maz.^ 
Beans,     ^ 

3 

6s.     -     5     8 

0 

12       -     Oats       -     - 

4 

3s.      -     7    4 

0 

J  3       -     Barley    -     - 

a 

3s.  6d.    6  16 

6 

12  .    -    Vetches 

3 

6s.      -  10  16 

0 

* 

Total     134  10 

6 

Expence  of  feed-corn  upon  131  acres  of  land,  in 
the  prcfent  improved  drill-hufbandry* 


31   Acres  Wheat,  per  Acre  3 

26  Early  Peas       -  -     -  3 

18  Dun  Peas    -     -  -     -  1 

15  Tick  Beans      -  -     -  3 

6  Mazagan  Beans  -     -  3 

12  Oats      -     -     -  1  Bufcel 

13  Barley  -     -     -  1 
12  Vetches     -     -  if 


>er  Buth. 

£.   *. 

d. 

8s.       - 

8     2 

9 

8s.        - 

7  16 

0 

5s.  3d. 

4  14 

6 

5s-       - 

2  16 

3 

6s.       - 

1     7 

0 

3s.       - 

1  16 

0 

3s.  6d. 

2     5 

6 

6s. 

6     8 

0 

Total 

34    6 

0 

Seed 
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Seed  broad-call      --••.^•134100 
— —  drilled       ----^«-       34     60 


Saving  in  feed  upon  131  acres) 
by  drilling     -     -     -     -        ) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.Clofe,  that  a  clear  faving 
of  FIVE  MILLIONS  ftcrling  a  year  might  be  made, 
in  the  article  of  feed-corn,  and  double^  that  fum, 
in  the  produce,  and  application  of  that  produce, 
_by  the  improved  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  as  at  this 
moment  praftifed  by  fome  few  fpirited  farmers, 
that,  (without  pretending  to  minute  accuracy  of 
calculation)  8,000,000  bufliels  of  wheat,  3,000,000 
buftiels  of  barley,  1,000,000  bufliels  of  rye, 
4,000,000  bufliels  of  oats,  and  i,ooD,ooo  buftieU  of 
peas  and  beans,  which  are  yeariy  thrown  away,  in 
fuperfluous  feed,  might  be  faved,  independently  of 
the  additional  produce,  which,  by  the  new  fyftem^ 
miight  be  obtained.  Thus  it  is  polfible  to  add  fif- 
teen millions  annually  to  the  national  wealth ! 
That  more  than  double  the  prefent  fcanty  portion 
of  tillage,  now  given  to  the  lands  of  England, 
would  amply  repay  the  farmers  for  their  extra  la- 
bour and  cxpencc; — that  four  times  the  flock 
might  be  wintered,  and  the  aggregate  produce 
doubled.  On  the  latter  part,  at  leaft,  of  thefe 
ftatements,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clofe,  without  the 
fmalleft  hcfitation — they  are  capable  of  the  moft 
palpaple  and  fatisfaftory  proofs. 

Mr.  Clofe  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
agricultural,  as  well  as  mechanical  flcill,  of  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Cooke,  by  whofe  implements,  .namely, 

the 
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the  ScARiEtcATOR,  CULTIVATOR,  and  Quitch- 
Rake,  he  was  enabled  to  pulverize  his  ftrongeft 
land  to  the'finenefs  of  duft,  and  to  cleanfe  it  from 
weeds,  at  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  part  of  the 
expence  neceffary  to  make  an  equally  good  fallow, 
with  the  common  implements  of  hufbandry. 

The  following  account  of  two  crops  of  drilled 
turnips,  is  interefting  in  the  higheft  degree.     "  Two 
adjoining  fields  were  taken  at   Lady-day,   from  a* 
little  farmer,  in  a  very  foul  and  impoverifhed  ftate; 
and  well  pulverized  and  cleaned,  by  frequent  fca- 
rifying,  rolling,  and  harrowing.     The  quitch-grafs 
was  drawn  out  by  the  quitch-rake,  and  burned  on 
the  land.     After  thefe  operations,  which  cleanfed, 
levelled,  and  pulverized  the  land  about  fix  inches 
and  half  deep,  one  field  of  four  acres  Avas  thrown 
on  two  ridges,  by  one.  bout  of  the  plough,  three 
feet  from  the  centre  of  one  ridge  to  the  centre  of 
the  other.     A  triangular  Sled  of  wood,  drawn  by 
one  horfe,  and  held  by  a  boy,  was  paffed  at   the 
bottom  of  each  furrow,  to  make  them  about  two 
feet  wide,  which  operation  was  neceffary,  merely 
to  widen  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows,  that  the  rows 
of  plants  might  be  exaflly  over  the  manure.     In 
thefe  furrows,  fome  long  wet  draw,  from  the  farm- 
yard,  half  rotted,  was    laid,   about   ten    common 
carts  per  acre;  the  ridges  were  then  fplit  and  re- 
verfed,  ^throwing   all    the   pulverized   foil   on   to 
the  dung;  one  horfe  and  a  boy,  with  a  long  bar  of 
wood  with  handles,  beat  down  the  tops  of  two  ridges 
at  once,  leaving  a  furface  about  eighteen   inches 
wide,  and  prepared  the  land  for  drilling.      The 
hot^es  then  walked  in  one  furrow,  each  wheel  oc- 
cupied 
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copied  another,  and  four  rows  of  turnips  were 
drilled  on  the  tops  of  two  ridges,  iif  inches  from 
row  to  row;  on  each  ridge,  and  st^i  inches  inter- 
val. 

**  As  foon  as  the  turnips  were  in  rough  leaf,  the 
corn  fcarificators  were  pafied  through  them,  a  fur- 
row was  taken  from  each  fide  of  the  ridge,  with  the 
common  Suffolk  plough,  and  the  turnips,  in  the 
rows,  were  hand;hoed.      Thcfe   operations  were 
performed  twice,  and  the  whole  land  thrown  up  to 
the  turnips  by  the  common  plough,  which  finifhed. 
The  field  was  fowed  in  the  firft  and  fecond  weeks 
of  July.     Before  Michaelmas,    no   appearance  of 
intervals  could  be  feen,  and  the  whole  field  ex- 
hibited the  fined  and  moft  regular  crop  of  turnips 
ever   beheld;  many  of  them  weighed  251b.  each, 
and  meafured  3  feet   3  inches  in  circumference. 
Agriculturifts  and  farmers  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  vifited  the  farm,  and  were  aftonifhed  at 
the   regularity  of  the   crop,  and  the   fize   of  the 
plants.     The  average  weight  of  each  turnip  about 
12  or  i4lbs.    The  acreable  weight  was  afcertained, 
by  weighing  a  few  rods,  to  amount  to  55  tons. 
The  turnips  were  moft  of  them  drawn,  their  tops 
and  tails  cut  off,  and  ftacked  before  the  frofts,  and 
ar,e  now,   this   fifth   day  of    march,   perfeftly 
found  and  good.     Never,  indeed,  did  bullocks  fat 
fafter  than  on  thefe  turnips :  TAey  were  ieaHy  ivoriing 
beajhy/iut  up  the  hegii^ning  of  November ^  and  wUl  foon 
be  very  fat  y  as  they  already  weigh  about  J^^fccrt  each, 
and  it  is  fup/iofed  they  wilj  reach  50  fcore  eaehy  by  the 
middle  of  A/iril. 
"  The  other  four  acres  were  treated  exaftly  like 
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thefe,  except  being  fown  without  any  dung,  and 
ten  days  later  than  the  firft  field:;  yet,  to  (hew 
what  extra  tillage,  and  throwing  the  whole  of  the 
foil  to  the  plants  will  effeft,  thefe  were  a  very  even 
and  beautiful  crop  of  turnips,,  allowed  to  be  the 
beft  in  the  country,  excepting  the  adjoining  field, 
and  a  neighbouring  one,  tilled  in  the  fame  method. 
The  advantsvge  of  this  fyftem  muft  be  apparent 
the  young  plants,  when  the  laiyl  is  muctied,  are 
abfolutely  on  a  hot-bed,  and  grow  fo  rapidly,  that 
they  are  in  little  or  no  danger  from  the  depreda^. 
tions  of  the  fly.  The  intervals^  admit  fun  and  air, 
without  lofs  of  land,  as  the  whole  of  the  pulve- 
rised foil  is  thrown  to  the  part  of  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  plants.  The  land  is  better  tilled  by 
the  ufe  of  the  horfc-hoe,  and  common  plough,  than 
it  can  poffibly  byhand^hoeing;  and  the  expence  of 
hand-hoeing  is  reduced  one  half,  by  having  merely 
to  hoe  the  rows  of  turnips,  and  to  fingle  the  plants. 
Thus  a  more  complete  fallow  is  made,  and  a  much 
heavier  crop  obtained,  at  about  one  quarter  the 
expence  of  ploughing  four  times,  dragging,  &c.  as 
in  the  common  fyftem  :  but  great  fuccefs  muft  not 
bjt  expeAed,  without  firft  obtaining  the  moft  com^ 
plete  pulverization." 

The  Half*husbamdry.  The  following  expe- 
riments were  upon  a  larger  fcale,  but  the  accounts 
were  reduced  to  aji  acreable  one,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader.  <*  One  field  waa»  fallowed 
for  two  years,  and  dreflfed  very  highly  :  September, 
1795,  thrown  on  two  ridges,  4  feet  eight  inches 
wide,  exclufive  of  the  furrow.     O€lober  tft,  every 

other. 
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Other  ridge  was  drilled  with  red  wheat,  a  little  more 
than  3  pecks  per  acre,  iij  inches  from  row  to 
row.  It  was  twice  borfe-hoed  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  4  feet  8  fallow  ridge  was  ploughed  up  to  the 
wheat,  and  back  again,  and  then  one  furrow  was 
thrown  up  to  each  outfide  ridge,  on  which  the 
wheat  had  been  drilled*  The  wheat  was  fo  very 
luxuriant,  that  it  was  laid  in  the  grafs,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  feed  fheep  with  it,  until  the  middle  of 
April.  One  row  of  potatoes  was  then  planted  on 
the  centre  of  the  fallow  ridge ;  thefe  were  ploughed 
between,  and.  well  hoed.  The  produce  of  the  two 
acres  of  land  was,  wheat  feven  quarters,  three 
bufhels  per  acre ;  potatoes,  per  acre,  one  row  on 
each  fallow  ridge,  fifty  facks. 

"  The  following  year,  the  potatoes  were  grown 
on  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  wheat  the  preceding 
year ;  and  the  wheat  upon  the  fallow  ridge,  where 
the  one  row  of  potatoes  grew.  Both  crops  looked 
equally  ftrong  and  good  the  fecond  year;  but  the 
refult  was  not  afcertained«  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  by  thus  alternately  cropping  and  fal- 
lowing, the  land  would  improve  every  year.  A 
fimilar  experiment  was  made  in  an  adjoining  field, 
trufting  entirely  to  pulverization,  without  manure. 
From  this  field,  two  fucceffive  good  crops  of  po- 
tatoes were  taken,  without  any  drefling.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  with  three  feet  intervals,  and 
ploughed  lietween ;  the  land  was  in  very  high  tilth, 
drilled  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  method, 
as  the  other  field.  In  the  fpring,  the  wheat  looked 
thin»  but.  of  a  good  colour.     It  was  twice  horfe-- 
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hoed,  Set.  At  barveft,  to  Mr,  C.'s  furfHrife,  this 
produced  feven  quarters,,  one  buihel,  per  acres 
only  tuvo  buihels  lefs  than  the  field  which  had  beeo 
manured  at  5/.  per  acre  expence.  Forty  facks 
only,  of  potatoes,  were  produced  from  the  one 
row,  on  each  fallow-ridge  in  this  field.  The  laikie 
year,  in  an  adjoining  field,  there  was  a  fine  crop 
of  broadcaft  wheat,  to  appearance,  after  besibs^ 
wdi  dunged;  and  the  farmer  aflured  me  he  had 
only  three  quarters  and  a  half  per  acre.  Indeed 
the  ears  of  the  broad-caft  corn  were  very  fmall, 
and  about  three  or  four  inches  long.  In  the 
drilled  red  wheat,  were  many  ears  eight  inches 
long,  meafured  by  numbers  of  gentlemen  who 
went  to  fee  the  crop." 

So  convinced  is  this  true  patriot  of  the  foiU  of 
the  fuperiorityof  the  new,  over  the  old,  or  randoqi 
method  of  hufbandry,  and  of  the  great  public 
utility  of  having  this  fuperiority  clearly  afcertained, 
to  the  convifkion  of  all  farmers,  that  he  has  chaU 
lenged  all  England,  to  cultivate  24  acres  of  land 
in  a  fix  year's  courfe  of  crops,  row  againft  broad- 
caa,  for  a  thousand  ?ounds,  the  drill  annually 
to  exceed  the  broad-caft  crops,  one  guinea  per 
acre*  Mr.  Clofe,at  the  fame  time,  moft  generoufly 
declaring  his  intention  of  bellowing  the  money, 
fliould  he  prove  a  winner,  in  charitable  purpofes : 
that  in  fa8:  he  is,  from  pure  motives  pf  public 
good,  nobly  Hiking  his  own  property  againft  no- 
thing.    Bath  papers,  vol.  9.  p.  44. 

A.  CoUett,  Efq.  of  the  county  of  Suffolk^  a  c\xU 
tivator  of , great  fltill  and  experience,  as  his  obfer^   ' 
vations  in  the  report  from  that  county  fully  evince, 
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thas  fpeaks  of  Cooke's  drill,  and  of  drilling  in  ge^ 
neraL  ••  It  has  nine  coulters,  goes  with  twohorfes, 
and  will  keep  pace  with  the  plough ;  in  bariey- 
Ibwing  it  iinifhes  ten  acres  every  day,  with  cafe  to 
the  horfes,  and  -can  never  be  affe£ted  by  rain  or 
wind«  and  will  depofit  the  com  the  fame,  whether 
the  land  is  hilly  or  le\  eh  A  one-horfe  roll  ihould 
follow  the  drill,  to  clofe  the  land  upon  the  feed, 
and  then  the  mor»  the  land  is  harrowed  the  better. 
Fanning  (hould  come  as  near  to  gardening  as  pof* 
fible:  but,  nothing  will  accomplilh  it-like  drilling. 
Let  any  judicious  agriculturift  examine  the  rows 
of  peafe,  or  kidney  beans,  in  a  garden,  and  fee 
which  are  moft  produftive,  the  thick  or  the  thin 
ones.  Let  him  examine  the  young  plants  of  clo- 
ver, in  drilled  barley,  and  in  barley  that  is  foved 
broad-caft,  it  will  foon  be  diftinguiihed  which  has 
the  preference.  Dibbling  and  drilling  corn  have 
been  attended  with  the  heft  confequences  to  the 
foor,  by  encouraging  the  farmer  to  weed  it  in  a 
ten-fold  degree,  to  what  he  did  when  fown  broad- 
caft :  and,  as  the  ploughing,  rolling,  and  harrowing, 
are  more  attended  to  by  the  farmer,  the  land  is 
in  a  better  Hate  of  tillage  than  ever  was  thought 
neceflary  before  they  were  introduced.". 

In  Mr.  CoUett's  opinion,  very  little  feed  is  laved 
by  drilling ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  of  BuxhalU 
fame  county,  an  experiefpced  cultivator  alfo,  finds 
that  he  faves,  at  leaft  one*half  his  feed,  by  .drilling 
it ;  and,  I  have  been  often  enough  convinced  that 
he  is  right.  This  gentleman  has  found,  by  re*- 
peated  experiments,  a  fuperior  produce  of  wheat,, 
planted  eighteen  inches  afunder,  than  at  a  nearer 
»    .     5  and 
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and  more  fafhionable  diftance :  in  this  particuhr; 
alfo,  thorough  tillage  pre-fuppofed,  I  fully  concur 
witlk  faitn.  In  one  crop,  his  eighteen-binch  rowed 
wheat,  produced  more  draw,  (a  thing  uncommon), 
than  that  at  nine  inches.  The  former  produced  S 
coombs,  I  bufhel,  i  peck  of  wheat ;  the  latter,  7 
coombs,  1  buffael,  2  pecks. 

Dibbling  wheat,  upon  a  confiderable  fcale,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  corn,  in  fome  degree,  is  pradifed 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk ;  of  the  formeir,  chiefly  in 
the  maritime  diftrid.  Some  farmem  in  that  quar- 
ter, dibble  their  whole  crop^  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  three  hundred  acres.  The  ground  being  rolled 
with  a  light  barley  roller^  a  man,  walking  back«> 
wards  on  tbe^i^f,  or  furrow-flice,  with  a  dibber  of 
iron  in  each  hand,  the  handle  about  three  feet  long, 
firikes  two  rows  of •  holes,  about  four  inches  from 
one  row  to  the  other,  on  each  flag :  then  follow 
three  or  four  children  to  drop  the  grains,  three, 
four,  or  five,  in  each  hole.  Six  or  fcven  pecks  of 
feed .  are  equally  depofited,  in  the  centre  of  the 
flag.  It  is  not  common  to  hoe  thefe  double  rows, 
but  fometimes  fingle  nine^-inch  rows  are  hoed.  A 
narrow^fet  plough,  of  only  feven  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  is  ufed  for  wheat ;  then  follows  the  one* 
horfe  roll,  to  level  the  furrow  for  the  dibblers ; 
when  the  wheat  is  depofited,  a  two-horfe  roll  foU  . 
lows,  afterwards  the  harrows,  twice  in  a  place;  the 
field  being  fimihed,  is  harrowed  up  again  obliquely; 
thus  the  wheat  will  (land  in  th^  middle  of  the  flag» 
in  nine-inch  rows.  The  two-horfe  roller  is  of 
material  ufe  in  clofing  the  boles,  and  preventing 
the  wheat  from  being-  dtfturbed  by  the  barrows; 
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the  kod  is  alfo  nendercd  fo  folid  by  roHing,  tfcat 
nery^  Ihtle  apprcbeniion  need  he  entertained  of  the 
iiig  or  vorm.  Sdndy  land  is  here  treated  of;  iHit, 
I  tbinfe^  upon  all  fioris,  without  excepttan^  a  roiter 
0f  properly  appoitioned  weight,  ikoald  imaseiU-* 
ately  follow  on  drilled  or  dibbled  work.  Eacb 
dibbler,  employing  three  droppers^  wiU  fct  half  ao 
acre  a  day,  making  eighc  holes  the  len^  of  every 
fbot  of  the  flag ;.  whereby,  two  dibblers,.  with  fix 
droppers^  will  ftmd  bxl\  eoifdoy  for  one  plough. 

Bmus  are  generally  dibbled;  in  Suffolk,  one 
tmr  upoA  a  furrow,  and  planted  ((|uare,  at  nine 
(Mr  ten  inches.  When  the  pladfiis  are  all  np^  they 
ace  voHefd,  and,  in  ten  day^,  harrowed  with 
heavy  harrows;  They  hoe  acrofs  the  land  fifft, 
and'  fengthwife  the  fecond  timei  by  which  aneana^ 
tbe  plants  are  better  earthed  up  than*  in  the  con- 
moa  method.  Dibbling,  in  geneffal»  froaa  nine 
ikiUing^  to  half.a-gjoiaea  per  acre,  which  Hiay 
firaiettihea  be  faved  in  the  feed.  Another  con-. 
fiderable  faving  is  fuppofed  to  arife  froaa  pUnttng 
on  the  fir  (I  earth,  ittftead  of  fowing  on  die  third* 

The  praaice  of  dibbling,  coafijMd,M  it-  BMy  be 
(aid,  to  one  particular  diAri£k,  of  no  very  grea£ 
extent  and  of  which  I  have  feen  cnott^,  alwajia 
fieemed  to  prefent  to  my  mind  a  variety  of  cuaiona 
circuB»ftance«^  However  the  fyftem  may  hcive 
commenced,  in  Safiblk,  or  Nmfolk,  it  feems  by 
no  meana  to  have  been  praBifed  on  its  original 
pvinciple,  of  the  poffibiUty  of  obtaining  vaft  pro^ 
du6k  from  &  fmgle  one,  or  two,  grains,  of  com^  be- 
ing allowed'  ample  fpace  to  tiller  and  ii»reafe, 
fince  tbe  moilem  cuftoa^  iito  bunch  tfacm^  fiMir  ov 
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^e,  or,  I  rather  apprehend,  they  know  aot  how 
jmmy,  in  a  fao)e,  and  to  i!et  the  rows  very  ckyfe. 
As  to  hoeing, it  Teemed,  (at  leaft  fome  years  fince), 
«  matter  of  fecondary  concern  with  all,  and,  by 
inaiiy  of  the  dabbling  farmers,  was  not  ereo  thought 
of.  The  fuperiority  which  they  have  experienced 
in  dtbUing,  over  broad-cailing  their  corn,  yet  haa, 
no /doubt,  arifen  from  the  airy  fpace  allowed  by 
the  rows,  and  from  the  more  folid  and  convenient 
^ed,  wbich  the  iced  finds  in  a  loofe  running  foii, 
in  the  round  hole  made  by  the  dibble;  with 
refpeft  to  compreffion  by  the  tread  of  the  dibUert, 
it  is  probable  the  end  might  be  folly  anfwered  by 
judicious  rolling. 

It  is  not  ufnal  to  dibble  barley,  bfscaufe,  at  bar«* 
ley  feed^tiine^  the  fands  being  dry  and  ranaing  tOi* 
gether^  it  is  difficult  to  make  holes ;  but,  to  perfocis 
ticcuftomed  to  dibble  their  corn,  for  the  moft  iai*. 
portant  purpofe  of  all^  that  of  eleantiig  and  weed- 
ing, tke  propriety  of  drilling  barley,  would  folrdy 
occur,  when  it  could  not  be  dibbled.  Far  be  k 
from  me  to  aim  at  detrading  from  the  great  merit 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  farmers,  or  to  det\y  the 
obvioua  improvement  of  the  method  in  queftiM, 
upon  their  ancient  fyftem:  no,  I  would  be  among 
the  firft  to  hail  their  growing  opennefs  to  convi^ 
tion,  which  may,  and  indeed  muft,  naturally  lead  to 
foch  great  public  ends ;  but,  for  people  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  eylet  holes  in  the  earth  with 
iron  pins,  and  dropping  therein  fingle  grains  of 
wheal,  by  a  puft  cmitatus  of  men,  women^  and 
children,  to  talk  of  the  tedioufnefs  or  complexity 
of  a  drilling  machine,  which,  with  a  boy  and  horfe, 
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will  completely  feed  fo  many  acres  in  a  day,  ear** 
riet  with  it  no  little  of  the  ludicrous,  that  is  to  fay, 
is  precifely  in  the  common  order  of  things.  When 
dibbling  light  lands  (hall  have  proved  iifelf  fape« 
rior,  in  point  of  economy  and  produce,  to  drilling 
them,  i  vill  moft  willingly  become  a  dibbler.  I 
dare  fay  the  dibblifts  will  plead  their  experience, 
fibce  their  pra£kice  has  had  the  fanClion  of  cuftom 
for  a  number  of  years.  By  the  bye,  no  fobjeft 
has  afforded  ftreams  of  purer  nonfenfe,  than  that 
of  experience.  On  the  firft  entry  of  the  dibble 
into  Norfolk,  no  doubt  but  it  was  oppofed  by 
broad-caft  experience.  The  experience  of  the 
men  of  BerkChire,  and  of  other  counties,  has 
taught  them  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  four  9r  five 
liorfes  to  turn  up  light  land.  Aik  an  Eflex  farmer, 
as  I  have  done,  why  he  cannot  till  his  land  widi 
oxen,  as  well  as  horfes  ?  he  tells  you,  he  knows  by 
experience,  that  it  will  not  do;  enquire  farther, 
and  you  will  find  that  all  his  experience  confifts  in 
liis  never  having  tried  it. 

But  dibbling,  or  fetting  wheat  has,  in  former 
days,  given  rife  to  moft  important  fpeculations^ 
Mr.  Randall  fays  fomewhere,  I  think  in  his  Semi-^ 
Virgilian  Hufbandry,  that  one  acre  of  a  fine  loam, 
exquifitely  prepared,  experimentally  and  adually 
produced  one  hundred  and  forty-four  bufhels,  or 
eighteen  quarters :  adding,  that  it  is  not  known, 
what  the  increafe  may  be  brought  to,  on  rich  lands, 
by  high  cultivation.  Thirty-nine  bufliels  of  wheat 
have  been  produced,  from  nine  pints  of  fedd,  fet 
upon  an  acre  of  land,  two  kernels  in  a  hole,  at. a 
foot  diftance.     It  would  be,  by  no  means  a  ufelefs 

or 
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or  unpleafant  experiment^  to  dibble  fingle  grains 
over  an  acre,  at  half  a  foot  diftance,  with  fufficiem; 
imervarls  for  horfe-hocing.  The  fame-may  be  faid 
of  tranfplanting  wheat ;  experiments  on  which 
may  lead  to  the  moil  aftonifliing  confequences,  and 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  gentlemen  cultiva- 
tors. To  conclude  with  dibbling,  a  Suffolk  culti*^ 
vator  fays,  *'tbat  when  land  is  ftiffand  unkindly  to, 
wofk  in  the  fpring,  for  oat«feed,  no  method  i* 
equal  to  dibbling  them;'*  and,  for  my  own  part,  1. 
would  alwaysr  prefer  dibbling  corn  of  any  kind» 
upon  land  in  too  rough,  or  even  too  moift  a  ftate 
for  drilUwork.  I  mean,  fliould  there  be  a  neceffity 
for  fowing  land  in  that  ftate;  even  then  theadvan** 
tages  of  rowing  the  crop,  and  fubfequent  ci||ture, 
will  greatly  outweigh  the  fuppofed  damage  of 
treadii^  by  the  dibblers;  but  the  moft  poachy  land» 
in  its  propereft  ftate  for  feed,  can  receive  no  da- 
mage of  confequence  from  fuch  a  trifling  caufe. 
As  to  the  employment  of  children,  in  dibbling,  I 
have  feen  plague  and  inconvenience  enough  in  it ; 
and  (hould  always  prefer  the  fteadieft  young  women 
I  could  Bnd,  for  that  bufinefs;  the  backs  of  old 
women  complain  of  fo  much  ftooping;  and  the 
fnuft-box  is  a  mighty  confumer  of  time.  That 
dibbling  occalions  a  vaft  increafe  of  employment 
for  the  poor,  is  moft  true ;  but  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  our  population,  I  have  no  idea  of  the  poffibility 
of  a  want  6f  labour,  in  a  thoroughly-cultivated 
pariih. 

In  the  fe£lion  on  implements,  I  have  juft  men* 
tioned  thofe   of    tfie  celebrated   Mr.  Ducket,  of 

Eflier: 
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XAer :  h  may  noc  be  impjoper,  in  this  place»  to 
gWe  a  flight  iketch  of  his  driUing*fyftein»  as  prac* 
tired  a  few  years  fitice.  He  drills  white  corn  at 
nine,  tares,  peafe,  and  turnips  at  eleven,  and  (>eans 
at  eighteen  inches  afunder. 

Mr.  Ducket  has»  for  a  great  many  years,  drilled 
all  his  crops.  He  was,  at  firft,  contented  with 
band«hoeing,  until  he  difcovered  the  vaft  faperi- 
ority  of  the  horfe-hoc,  to  which  he  has  ever  fince 
adhered.  He  has  been  accuftomedto  drill  in  both 
methods,  that  of  Eaft  Kent,  by  ftriking  out  die 
farrows,  but  with  a  new  implement  of  his  own, 
having  five  (hares,  and  then  broad-cafting  the  feed 
into  the  furrows ;  and  alfo  by  delivering  the  feed 
from  a  drilling  machine  of  his  own  invention.  To 
the  latter,  I  believe,  he  has,  of  late  years,  given 
the  preference ;  and  he  executes  it  as  follows :  his 
hind  being  in  fine  tilth,  and  ufually  thrown  into 
ridges,  he  draws  five  channels,  with  the  implement 
juft  mentioned,  having  as  many  (hares  and  broad- 
hoards;  his  dropping-machine  follows,  (bedding 
the  feed  into  five  channels,  which  are  clofed  by  a 
harrow.  The  crop  being  high  enough,  he  horfe* 
hoes  it  with  two  hoes,  each  guided  by  a  man,  and 
thefc,  at  once,  hoe  five  rows  each.  They  work 
one  on  each  (ide  the  furrow,  which  divides  the 
beds  or  ridges :  of  courfe,  hoeing  at  once  five  rows 
on  each  bed,  or  two  haif-beds.  The  horfe  is  led 
in  the  furrow  by  a  boy,  and  by  the  help  of  a  long 
whipple-^tree,  draws  both  the  horfe-hoes,  which 
completely  hoes  the  ten  rows.  When  the  work  is 
ftrong,  two  horfes  are  ufed,  but  no  injury  is  ever 

done 
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done  tothe.beds»  the  horfes  alvrays  goings  in  Iht 
furrow.  He  has  alfo  fix  ihared  tools»  whicb^  ia 
coorfci  boe  twelve  rows  at  once.. 

Mr.  Ducket  preferring  narrow  furrows»  bis 
ploughs  are  conftru&ed  to  turn  them  only  nine 
inches  wide ;  although  fo  much  work  may  not  be 
done  in  a  day  with  thefe  as  with  larger  tools^  the  foil 
is  much  better  broken  and  divided.  His  trenching 
or  (kimming  plough^  is  a  moft  effedive  implemenc 
It  is  double-ihared,  the  one  dire&ly  over  theotber» 
for  the  purpofe  of  trenching,  or  taking  one  nar« 
row,  (hallow  furrow  off  the  furface,  and  another 
beneath  it,  to  any  moderate  depth  defired ;  it  will 
'work  from  five  to  ten  inches  deep.  The  ufe  of 
this  implement,  in  putting  in  one  crop  on  the  back 
of  another,  in  burying  green  manure,  or  long- 
dung,  out  of  the  way  of  being  a  hindrance  to  tiU 
lage,  is  equal  to  every  idea  of  excellence :  it  has 
turned  in  green  ryo,  fix  feet  in  height^  upon  which 
a  crop  of  turnips  was  immediately  after  obtained. 
Not  an  atom  of  the  crop  turned  in,  remains  flick- 
ing out  of  the  furrow-feams ;  the  whole  is  com- 
pletely buried,  and  the  furface  left  perfe&ly  free 
and  clean  for  the  reception  of  feed. 

This  cultivator  did  not  formerly  aim  at  any 
great  faving  of  feed,  by  his  pradice  of  drilling, 
fince  be  ufed  nearly  as  much,  as  many  others  do  in 
the  broad-call  method,  even  to  the  extent  of  two 
bufliels  and  half  of  wheat,  three  of  barley,  four  of 
oats  three  of  beans,  and  two  pounds  of  turnip- 
feed.  He  abides  by  no  particular  courfe  or  rota* 
tion  of  crops,  but  fows  that,  which  he  judges,  either 
from  the  fitnefs  of  the  foil,  or  the  ftate  of  the  mar- 
ket. 
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kei,  will  anfwer  beft.     He  has  cuUtv^ted  fpring- 
wheat  with  fuccefs,  and  even  fever^  years  fuccef-* 
fively,  on  the  fame  land,  which  pra£tice  he  recoai- 
mends,  whilft  the  price  oF  wheat  is  high.      In  this 
intention  he  prefers  the  Siberian  wheat,   as   of 
quicker  growth,  and  not  fo  great  an  exhaufter  aa 
the  common,   and  which    nourifhes  ^grafs*feeda, 
equally  well   with   other    fpring-corn.       He  has 
reaped  this  wheat  the  25th  July,  fown  turnips  on 
the  bubble,  fed  thofe  off  by  Chriftmas,  and  refowed 
the  ground  immediately  with  Siberian  wheat ;  this 
courfe  he  has  purfued  three  years  fucceflively. 
Wheat  harveft  being  likely  to  prove  late,  he  broad- 
cafts  turnip-feed,  upon  the  cultivated  rows  of  corn, 
with  a  profped  of  rain,  which  buries  the  feed ;  but 
I  fltould  conceive  it  had  better  be  rolled  in  by  a 
ihort  roll  drawn  by  hand.     One  of  the  fundamen* 
tal  principles  of  his  tillage  is,  the  praQice  of  aU 
ternate  deep,  and  (hallow  ploughing.     One  deep 
ploughing  with  the  trench-plough,  is  given  to  every 
other,  or  every  third  crop,  with  very  (hallow  in- 
termediate   ftirrings,   by   the    two-(hare    plough. 
From  deep  ploughing,  fre(h  virgin  earth  is  brought 
up  for  the  nouri(hment  of  the  plants,  by  not  repeat- 
ing it  too  often,  the  moifture  is  retained  in  the  foil, 
being  neither  too  loofe  to  overdrain,  nor  yet  too 
hard  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  penetrate. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  lately  con-* 
firmed  to  me,  by  an  acquaintance  of  the  Duckei;' 
family,  from  whom  I  farther  underftand,  thofe  emi* 
ne^t  cultivators  have  abandoned  the  pra6lice  of 
broad-cafting  their  feed,  frout  a  conviSion,  no 
doubt,  that  fmaller  quantities  are  equally  proidA^^ 
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live,  and  that  a  great  faving  of  fted»  is  really 
among  the  advantages  of  the  genuine  drilUhar* 
bandry. 

But  a  truce  with  arguments  to  prove  tie  advai^ 
tage  to  vegetatm  of  a  pulverized  ftnly  the  profit  of  grow- 
ing coTHy  in  place  ofweedSy  or  the  probability  that  plants 
will  prof  per  equally  welly  nurfed  and  trained  up\,  in  re* 
gular  rows,  as  if  the  feed  were  caft  at  random ,  andcorn^ 
mitted  to  the  nurfery  of  blind  chance.     Some  ufeful 
hints,'  tending  to  forward  the  attainment  of  thofe 
advantages  already  proved,  will  be  nbw  more  in 
place.     The  immenfe  advantage  of  pulverization^ 
as  has  been  remarked,  is  fuDy  proved  by  the  fud- 
den  crop  of  weeds,  fure  to  fucceed  the  operation 
of  fining  land ;  and,  to  the  finer  powder  it  is  re- 
duced,  by  fo  much  the  more  abundant  will  be  the 
crop }  and,  that  fo  many  feeds  fail  upon  fown  land» 
is  to  be  attributed  to  its  clodded  and  rough  ftate, 
whence  they  are  a8aally  ftarved,  from  inability  in 
their  tender  fibres,  to  perform  the  aft  of  abfoqu 
tion,  on  fuch  a  rugged  furface.     Were  it  poffible 
for  any  farmer  to  difpute  this  fad,  or  to  call  for 
proof,  amongft  a  hundred  other  inftances,  Ijcoold 
quote  that  of  a  certain  field,  which,  previoufly  to 
being  pulverized  for  a  crop  of  carrots,  was  the 
cieaneft  Upon  the  farm  ;  but,  from  the  tillage  after- 
w.aids  given  it,  became  fuch  an  entire  bed  of  weeds, 
as  to  attraCi  the  notice  of  all  who  paffed ;  yet,  its 
fabfequent  cleannefs  was  equally  remarkable.    6e« 
ncrally  fpeaking,  it  is  the  powdered  part  of  thi 
foil,  from  which  plants  draw  the   chief  of  th^ir* 
nouri&ment,    the  entire,    or  unbrolten,   remains 
ebker    perfe&ly  ufelefs,   or  affords  them  only  a 
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fcudj    and  precarious  fubfiftcnce.     Land   tfao* 
roughly  powdered  tod  tilled*  during  vegec«ikm» 
will  freely  give  up  the  whole  of  its  genial  virtue  to 
tlie  crop,  and  under  tnceffant  tiHage,  without   a 
proportionate  quantity  of  manure  in  return,  will, 
after  a  certain  period*  when  the  food  of  vegetables 
(haU  have  been  coinpletdy  exhaufted,  become  to. 
tally  barren  and  effete*    Tull,  it  is  true,  has  dc^ 
nied  the  poffibility  of  exhaufting  land  by  tillage^ 
and  furely  upon  better  grounds  than  we  affert  it ; 
fince  it  muft  be  acknowledged  ours  are  affertiona 
only,  his,  proofs  by  long-continued  experiments* 
Without  any  queftion,  we  know  how  to  exhauft 
land  moft  parfe6Uy  ;  but  who  among  us  has  effe£^ 
ed  this  purpofe,wtth  contant  and  accurate  tillage  ? 
Tull  fo  far  proved  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  as  to 
grow  wheat,  and  other  corn,  many  years  in  fuccef- 
fion»  truCLing  entirely  to  a  conftant  powdering  of 
the  foil,  and  to  freeing  it  from  the  exhauftioB -of 
weeds,  without  the  aid  of  a  fingle  bufliel  of  manure, 
of  any  kind ;  and  his  crops  were  yet  better  thaa 
thofe  of  hn  neighbours,  and  his  land,  too  far  re- 
moved  from  fruitful  nels  by  nature,  fttll  improved 
under  his  hands.     I  have  now  no  need  of  Tuil*s 
arguments  to  convince  me,  that  no  kind  of  land, 
whether  the  heft  or  the  worft,  can  ever  be  ex« 
haufted  $  on  the  contrary,  the  moft  barren  wiii  be 
improved  by  cultivation,  the  tillage  being  perfeEl, 
and  manure  being  in  proportion  to  the  quantum  of 
food  drawn  by  the  crops. 

'two  grand  objedions  to  the  drill  hu&andry, 
are,  the  intractability  of  clays ;  in  faiids,  the  too  great 
natural  loofenefSf  and  want  of  tenacity:  the  one 

fpecies 


fpecies  cuaiiot  be  wrought  fufficiemly  fine,  the 
other  iv  ccxijeCluxaUy,  apt  to  be  rendered  ftiU 
lighter  and  more  Ippogy,  by  niucb  ftirring.  Pro* 
bably,  as-tp  light  bikU»  the  plea  itf  merely  notional 
and  unfounded;  partial  and  infufiEieient  ftirriiig 
may,  indeed,  reader  them  fiill  more  hoUow  and 
fpopgys  but  eflfeftual  and  repeated  work  will  con* 
folidate,  and  mMte  them  .lie  fiill  more  clofe»  an 
end  obvionfly  to  be  auained  by  eooHniamion  or 
reda&ton  to  finall  particles*  Poor  land,  alfo»  by 
being  ofteii  fttrredi.  acquires  the  more  frequent 
fuppliea  of  elementary  manure. 

The  diftcttlty  of  working  clays  and  ftrong  rough 

lands  fin^  for  the  row->ciiltttre,  (bean^crops^  how-. 

ever,  farm  a  good  exf;eption),  has  been  the  grand 

bar  to  its  progrefs  upon  fuch»  and  yet  upon  clay«^ 

lands,  of  all  others^  it  would  be  mod  fignally  ad'-^ 

vantageotts,  becauCe  of  the  benefit  they  wpuld  re« 

cetve  from  the  operations  of  the  boe-plougb^  in 

the  attainment  of  the  great  objed,  friability,  by 

which  they  are  rendered  the  moft  powerfiiUy  pro- 

dudive  oif  all  foils.    This  kind  of  land  mutt,  at 

any  r^te^  be  tilled  at  the  greateft  expences  at  leaft^ 

although  fuch  is  no  where  half-^tiUed.  in  any  part 

of  this  ifland,  within  my  knowledge,  grea^t  ftrength 

is  always  kept  upon  a  clay  farn?,  on  that  pretence. 

A  part  of  this  ftrength,  genei^ally  mifapplied,  or 

ineifedually  employed^  in  a  perpetual  turning  up 

of  immenfe  and  folid  clods  by  the  plough,  would 

pay  excellently  well  by  being  applied  to  the  culti. 

vator  and  horfe-hoe.     This  ftubborn  earth,  from 

conftaut  pulverization^  would,  in  lime,  (iibmit,  be* 

ccne  friable,  and  almod  dhange  its  nature  te  a 

dark. 
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dark,  crumbly,  and  fruitFul  loam,  a  favourable  mC' 
taiDorphofis,  in  confequence  of  Airring,  which    I 
>  have   rqieatcdiy  -witnefled  with   pleafure.      It   is 
known,  although  not  fo  generally  as  its  importance 
demands,  that  the  nioft  four,  harih,  and  iofeitile 
fubfoil,  of  whatever  colour  or  qilality,  by  dint  of 
expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  and  by  the  aid  of  fre* 
quent  fiirring,  will  become  good  and  frilttfiri  land; 
what,then,  may  not  be  expe8ed,   by  conrintially 
working  a  good  ftrong  clay,  dfaining  it,  and  at  th^ 
fame  time,  rendering  it  pervious  to  the  emieking 
dews,  which  will  otherwife  remain  to  be  exhaled, 
upon   its  hardened  furface?     The  operations  of 
the  horre--hoe,  immediately  previous  to  the  froAs  of 
the  winter- feafon,  will  have  an  effe&  equally  be- 
neficial ;  for,  indeed,  nothing,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  confers  fo  great  a  benefit  upon  a  clayey 
foil,  as  fevere  froft ;  manure  comes  in  no  compe- 
tition with  it,  at  lead  forprefent  affiftance;  whence 
I  have  been  always  inclined  to  flight  the  advice  of 
thofe  who  dired  us  to  keep  poachy  land  whole,  <v 
in  ley  all  winter,  for  the  fake  of  an  earlier  paflage 
upon  it  in  the  fpring ;  a  very  poor,  perhaps  totally 
worthlefs,  recompence,  for  fo  capital  an  advantage 
as'  is  given  up ;  for,  if  the  lands  are  well  and  ikii- 
fully  fallowed  up,  before  winter,  it  is  probable  you 
may  approach  equally  early  in  the  fpring,  and  even 
if  otherwife,  that  you  will  lofe  no  ground  by  wait- 
ing a  reafonable  time.       I   once   manured  very 
highly,  in  the  autumn,  a  piece  of  ftrong,  deep,  bak- 
ing clay,  intending  to  fow  it.      Much  rain  falling, 
the  land  changed  into  fuch  a  puddled,  foapy  ftate, 
its  ill  condition  alfo  doubly  inoreafed  by  the  dung 

intermixed. 
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intermixed,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  getting  in 
the  feed,  with  any  good  profpeft.  The  land  was 
therefore  left  as  it  chanced  to  be,  in  ridge  and  fur- 
row, by  which  it  was  well  drained,  until  the  fpring, 
and  a  hard  froft  intervening,  it  broke  up  in  perfeft 
powder,  of  a  darker  hue  than  ufual ;  and  with  Ihe 
dang  (which  had  been  laid  on  green)  well  rotted 
and  mixed.  In  faft,  it  appeared  the  real  putrefo- 
htnty  or  rotten  and  mouldy  foil,  fo  highly  celebrated, 
and  fitted  for  the  inftant^reception  of  the  fmalleft 
feeds.  It  muft  be  obferved  too,  that,  on  trial, 
this  beneficial  efFed  reached  no  farther  than  the 
plough  had  penetrated,  which  proves  the  advantage 
of  deep  ploughing  in  autumn.  A  part  of  the  fame 
landy  which  had  been  left  whole  throughout  the 
winter,  turned  up  in  the  fpring,  in  immenfe  and 
ftttbborn  clods. 

The  unfuccefsful  attempts  at  drilling,  have 
chiefly  arifen,  either  from  an  improper  beginning, 
with  a  foil  full  of  couch  and  root-weeds,  under 
the  vain  expectation  of  eradicating  them  with  the 
hoe,  or  from  an  almoft  total  negle6i  of  the  hoe,  af- 
ter the  firft  eifays,  and  when  the  novelty  of  the 
work  had  become  extinB ;  to  pafs  over,  in  filence^* 
the  exertions  of  thofe  redoubtable  agriculturifts; 
who  have  waxed  weary  of  the  labour  of  fucc^fs/ 
Land,  intended  for  row-planting,  (hould  be,  at  firft 
ftart  thoroughly  cleaned  from  roots  and  grafs,  Ai 
well  as  in  a^  finely  pulverized  ftate  ;  the  hoe  will 
ever  afterwards  preferve  this  defirable  condition.  : 

To  fpeak  of  ftrong  foils,  for  in  good  truth,  lighfr 
ones  prefent  no  difficulties  at  the  out^fet,  for  driU 
ling }  I  would  not  at  all  hefitate,  upon  filth,  to  ufe 

the 
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the  Devonfliire  clodding-beede^  if  I  found  die  land 
rcNighcr^  after  theufual  operatioBS^than  I  approved. 
It  ftands  for  nothing  to  talk  of  the  dearnefs  of 
hand*labour»  provided  it  pays,  which  it  farely 
wcmld»  fuppofing  it  effe£bve  in  this  cafe.  It  would 
be  only  needed  in  the  begtnmng*  I  have  been 
told  by  a  weft-countryman,  who  worked  for  me, 
that  tbere»  a  man  will  break  the  clods  over  about 
an  acre  and  half,  or  more,  in  a  day.  The  drili,  or 
wedg^roUer  of  ^cn-folk,  has  alfo  been  mentioned 
as  excellent  in  this  intent.  TuU,alfo^  recommends 
a  ftone  cylinder^  three  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  of  eleven  hundred  weight,  drftwn  by 
a  fimple  pair  of  limbers,  held  together  by  two  bars, 
firmly  penned  in  at  their  ends,  inftead  of  the  com-* 
men  frame^  which  is  expenfive.  This  is,  doubu 
lefsy  an  effedive  implement  for  crulhing  clods,  but 
ought  not  to  be  ufcd  but  in  dry  weather.  The 
land  being  fufficiently  worked,  fltould  be  gathered 
into  ridges  or  beds,  of  a  width  proportionate  to 
the  condition  of  the  foil  for  moifture,  and  to  the 
number  of  rows  intended  to  be  (et  upon  them. 
Ridge-work  feems  generally  advantageous ;  it  pre- 
ferves  wet  land  from  being  flowed,  and  in  ihallow 
land^  affords  a  bed  of  greater  depth,  and  of  courfe 
a  more  ample  pafture  to  the  plants. 

Thofe  farmers,  who  may  be  inclined  to  make  an 
wperimcnt  in  drilling  wheat,  or  other  white  com,, 
but  may  neither  choofe  the  ezpence  or  trouble  of 
vfing  new  implements,  may  do  it  to  every  fatisfac* 
lory  purpofe,  in  the  mod  fimple  way,  and  with  the 
iDOft  common  tools.  They  may  make  their  firft 
•fay  upoA  a  fingle  well-tilled  acre,  pnrfuing  after- 
4  wards. 
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Vardst  or  reje£lmg  obe  praHLce,  as  they  Qiall  be 
wairaiued  by  fuccefs.     Can  any  reafpnable  cprp* 
plaim  be  laidtagaifift  the  trouble,  the  cxpence;  or^ 
the  ri{k  of  fiichran  improvement  ?-*-Ca»  experience 
vf  value  he  puFch&fed   at  a  ^cheaper  rate  ?.    Moft 
farm^a'h^re  been  accuBrdmied'taict  theii'.b^an&  in 
rowSitvind)  praflice  'inav  be  exactly  followed  with 
other  corn, r  of  fballow  dri^k-furrow^i  equally  dif^ 
tant^'may  be   drawn  by  k  comnuon' light  plough, 
fpsfcebeii^'  left  bet^eeir  them  for  the  hoe*plough, 
at  any  width  which  may:bie  deeiBed  fufficient,  nQt 
exceeding  eighteen  inches.     Tbe  feed^  one.  bdfliel 
of  whicb'is  a;  fair  medium  quantity^ for  an  eXt>eri- 
mental  adre^  may  be  caft  into,  tbe  drills  by  a  fteady 
hand,  and  c6vered  (Ihoukd  that  care    be  ju(]ged 
necefliiry)  in  tbe  garden^-ftyle  by  the  boe>  the  lands 
afterwards  lightly  rolled^  and  finifhed  witb  tbe  4iar« 
rows.      With  refpeft  to  quantity  of  feed,  in  gene- 
ral>  it^may,  perhaps,  be  fafely  laid  dowft  as  a  rule, 
that  feed  muft   be  incrcafed   in  proportion  to  the 
poverty  of  the  land,  from  which   caufe   fo  many 
kernels  always  periflitfor  want  of  nourifhment; 
whereas,  in-  a  rich  feedt-bcd,  nearly  every  individual 
feed  vegBtqtes.     Thefe  rows,  whether  of  .twelve  or 
eighteen,  inches  width,anay  be  hoed  with  ithefaroe 
plough  which  drew  tbe;  drills,  and  tbe  corn  kept, 
by  hand> weeding,  in  the  fined  garden  ftyle.    Should 
the  farmer  dcfire  to  purfue  the  method  of  eukure 
in  a  more  expeditious  way,   and  over  a   greater 
breadth  of  lan'd,  the  artificers  already  quoted,  viU 
furniO)  him  widiall  the  neceffary  implemetite^.par- 
ucularly  with  drilUng-machiftcsi  from  five  lo  ^leven 
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guineas  each,  and  with  ample  inftruftions  for  their 
management. 

A  comparative  ufe  of  the  hand  and  hQrfe->hoe 
has  invariably  turned  out  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
from  its  foperior  power  of  loofening  the  foil  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  thereby  fending  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  moiftore,  and  o^  atmofpheric  sfoanure,  to 
the  roota  of  plants.  Hence  the  vaft  importaMc  of 
the  operation  of  horfe-hoeing,  during  cootinued 
drowth,  in  the  fpring  or  fummer :  and  lo  this 
caofe,  in  great  part,  at  leaft,  it  may  probably  be 
owing,  that  lucern,  ufually  rowed  and  horfe- 
hoed,  is  faid  to  endure  drowth  fo  much  better  than 
natural  grafles,  and  to  appear  green  and  (lourifli* 
tng,  whilft  thefe  are  withered  and  burned  up. 
The  almoft  inftantaneous  benefit  conferred  by  this 
operation,  upon  cabbages  which  are  root<*bouDd, 
from  a  baked  foil ;  or  upon  wheat  which  appears 
yellow  and  fickly  in  the  fpring,  are  its  bed  recoro* 
mendation.  I  have  feen  thefe  crops,  after  being 
worked  in  the  rows,  from  a  withered,  fickly  hue, 
and  flagging  condition,  turn  ered,and  change  their 
colour  to  a  deep  s^nd  flourilhing  green,  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Nay,  of  fach  importance  is 
the  operation  of  deep  and  effedual  boeing  held,  by 
experienced  people,  that  1  have  known  a  KentiQi 
farmer,  in  a  time  of  great  drowth,  fend  his  men, 
with  their  fpades,  into  the  alleys  of  peafe,  being 
afraid  of  damage  from  horfe*work.  He  inclined 
yery  much  to  TuH's  opinion,  that  ''  £nglilh  hand* 
hoes  were  fit  for  little  elfe  but  to  fcrape  chimnies.'* 
I  had,  myfelf,  an  idea  of  them  not  very  diffimilar, 

long 
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long  hthxi  Ilhad  read  TuU:  ihty  ate  yet  adinira-* 
ble  implemeiHSi  where  the  more  powerful,  among 
which  is  ihe  fpadc,  are  not  within  command. 

If  the  hand  arid  breaft-hoe  could  be  fufiiciemly 
efficacious  uppf\any,  they  muft  be  the  lightcft  foils^ 
but  even  oni  fach,  from  the  idea  of  economy  both 
of  time  and,  expence,  horfe  labour  would  be  in- 
titled  to  a  preference.  The  experiment,  fo  often, 
decided  in  favour  of  horfe-rboeing,  may  be  eafily^ 
repeated  between  narrow  rows,  and  a  larger  allow-' 
ance  of  Ceed^  and  economy  of  feed,  with  alleys  of 
fiifficietit  extent  to  admit  the  full  advantage  of  the 
hoe-ploligh  J  alfo,  between  the  expeditious  method 
of  hoeing,  at  once,  a  niimber  of  rows,  and  the 
m'ofe  fbrcible  application  of  tfae.fimple  hoe-plough, 
making  but  one  furrow. 

The  old  method  of  very  wide  intervals  for  the 
horfe*hoe,  whilft  the  feVenrinch  rows  upon  the. 
ridges,  vfirc  irufted  entirely  to  the  operation  of 
the  hand-boe,  feems  now  to  be  exploded,  and  to  ' 
have  given  way  to  the  iii^rovement  of  horfe*hoe-» 
ing  the  rows,  a  conQdersible  number  at  one  time. 
From  the  beft  enquiries  in  my  power  to  make,  Mr. 
Ducket  was  the  firft.  who  ufed  this  expeditious  pro- 
cefs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fuperiority  of 
thfe  prafticd  oyer  hand-labour i  but,  pradifed  upon 
llrong  and  rough'  foijs,  I  am  inclined  to  queftion 
both  its  efficacy  and  correftneC?,  and  to  prefer  the 
fupeHor  fteadinefs  and  force  of  the  fingle  opera- 
tion of  the  hoe-plough.  I  ought,  however,  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  onftating  this  objeBion  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cooke,  be  affigned  reafons  for  holding  a  different 
opinion^  which  be  fvpported,  by  quoting  the  prac- 
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tice  of  fevcra!  cultivators  of  ftrong  foils,  partica-- 
larly    Mr.  BoGte»  of   Athcrftonc,   near  StTatford- 
upon- A  von;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Chailcy,   near   Lewes 
SufTcx ;    and   Mr.  Thorn»  of  Ealing,   Middlefex. 
With  all  poflible  deference,  however,  to  fuperior 
experience,  I  remain  Hill  unconvinced.     There  is 
nothing  of  greater  confequencc  upon  clays,  than 
deep  and  effcaive tillage  ;  and  upon  fuch  foils  it  is, 
that  the  farmer  is  fo  commonly  injured  by  the  dir- 
honcft  indolence  of  ploughmen,  whofe  conftant  aim 
is,  as  light  a  furface  (kimming  as  poffible,  in  de* 
fence  of  which  they  have  a  fund  of  the  moft  plau^ 
fible  reafons ;  and  really  it  is  wonderful  how  fo- 
phiftry  oftentimes  abounds,   in   proportion  to  the 
want  of  real  knowledge.      I  have  obfcrved,  very 
frequently,  upon  ftrong  lands,  a  fine  and  apparently 
mellow   and  well-pulverized  furface;  but,  taking 
the  fpade,  to  be  convinced,  this  fine  tihh  has  prov- 
ed tb  be  only  half-fpit  deep,  all  beneath,  tumivig 
up  in  clods,  which  would  fubmit  to  no  tool  of  in- 
ferior force  to  the  mattock.     Now  the  part  of  facb 
a  foil  left  untillcd,  is  nearly  ufelefs  for  the  porpofe 
of  vegetation,  and  if  labour  will  at "  all  repay  its 
cxpence,  the  more  efFcftive  it  is,  the  more  certain, 
and  in  the  greater  proportion,  will  be  the  repay- 
ment.    For  reafons  like  thefe,  I  have  doubted  the 
advantages  of  fcuffling  in,,  feed;  unlefs,  indeed; 
lipon  foils,  which  havehad  the  previous  advantage 
of  deep,  and  thorough  puh'erization  from  the  hoe- 
culture:  and  fuch   reafons  operate  -in   my  mind> 
equally  in  favour  of  the  fuperiority  of- the  finigle 
hoe-plough,  and  fufficiently  capacious  rows.     A 
machine  will' drill  four  or  fiv.e.rows  at  once^  ac  die 
requifite  diftance.  ^  > 
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Refpe^ing  the  defubs  in  the  groutidj  at  which 
torn  oaght  to  be  phiiuad,  the  matter  muft  y^ry  in 
dilierent  (oils  and  circum(lances,.,aiid  the  depths 
muft  be  greateft,  io  fands,  .audi  dry  feafons.  Wheat 
and  rye  will  require  to  be  placpd  near  three  inches 
(leep,  in  faoie  foils^  io  otber*,  i)aTeIy  two ;  oats  and 
baWey^  two  inches ;  b^^a^is  and  pfeas,  three  inche^,^ 
and  all  fcnall  feeds  frpiQ.half  an  inch,  to  an  inch*^ 

.The  nj^mber  ofboe^ings  roquired  by  this  culture 
>^3><i.p^rhap^,  be  generally  ftated  at  four^  although 
five,j([iay  fa^  required^  by  extraordinary  circuin«- 
fiaoccs.  Tb«  chief  rule^  in  courfe^  is  the  prefqnce 
of  w.cedsi  .which  are  nev^eir  to-be  perxBitted,  what- 
<ever  naay  be  tb«  nujaibeji?  of  .hoeiqgs  required. 

The  firft  boeing  of.whqM,  (of  fuch,  I  me^ni.as 
hus  b^eti  fowed  iufiici^Mly  early  (o  admit  chat 
operatioio  in  aHtuainJ  n^iuft  never  be  performed 
ttntil  (h^  pj^qt  .'fhaj)  Have  more  th^n  ope  blade; 
and  k  may  be  deferred  uatil  it  hath  four  or  five 
leaves^  provided  do  qrge^tcy  appear,  and  tbarthe 
lop^ratioA  be  completed  bcfojre  (he  fettipg  in  of 
winter*  Tu^li  dir^j$  to  hoe  from  tbe.rpw^i  up  and 
down,  the  firil  time,  which  leavjes  a  ridge  in  th^ 
midft,  and  a  furrow,  or  chapnei,  on  each  fide,  b€«- 
tween  that  ridge  of  th«  plaQtsy  to  catch  the  rains 
aaid  Iqqws  of,  winter  ;^nd  doubtlefs,  by  that  m^-^ 
thod,  the  grealeft  poflible  fuperfiqie*  of  the  foil  .is 
^xpofed  to  the  inilucnce  of  the  atoiofpher^*  He 
aiferts^  Qji  experience,  thajt  you  can  fcarcely  plough 
too  deep  the  fir^ft  time,,  nor  approach  too  near  the 
rpw^,  provided  you  do  not  cut  the  plants,  or  ah- 
folut^yroot  them  up;  and,  that  by  thus  laying  the 
Toota  alflioft  biure^  and  expofing  them  to  the  fevc- 
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thy  of  thfe  frofts,  you  do  them  no  manner  cff  in* 
jury,  t  pra&tce,  about  the  rationality  of  whicb^  I 
am  at  prefent  uncertain,  having  always  entertained 
the  idea,  however  erroneous,  that  the  roots  of  all 
plants  were  comforted  knd  ftrengthened,  during 
the  rigours  of  winter,  by  being  earthdd^upr  arid,  I 
believe  Miller  held 'the  fame  opinion:  Tall,  how* 
ever,  acknowledges,  that  in  very  light  lands  a  greater 
caution  is  neceflary,  in  approaching  the  rows.  Me 
remarks  it,  as  a  common  error  of  farvanta,  in  ib^ 
ufe  of  the  hoe^^plougb,  that  they  merely  jkim  up 
and  down  the  midft  of  the  alley,  neither  going 
fufficiently  near  the  rows,  nor  fufficienily  deep  ; 
and  recommends,  as  an  amendment  of  this  error,  to 
trench^  or  draw  a  fecond  furrow  to  a  preper  deptb» 
immediately,  if  pta3.icabte ;  otherwife»  befope  tWe 
ridge  be  turned  back  in  the  fpritig.  The  ptoists 
will  thus  ftand,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  a  trench^ 
by  which  they  will  be  drained,  and*  kept  conftanily 
dry  I  they  will  alfo  be  iheltered  by  the  ridge  which 
has  been  thrown  up.  It  will  occur  to  itiofe  who 
drill  upon  ftrong  foils,  thai  there  is  danger  in  de^ 
ferring  too  late  their  firft  horfe^hoeing,  left,  the 
land  become  too  wet  to  work. 

The  fpring^hoeing  may  be  given,  as  foon  as  the 
frofts  are  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  furface  is 
fufficiently  firm  and  dry  to  carry  the  cattle ;  the 
ridges  between  the  rows  are  then  to  be  fplit,  and 
the  mould  finely  pulverized  and  manured  by  the 
froft  and  fnows,  thrown  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
the  fibres  of  which,  expanding  to  the  general 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  are  now  ready  to  attraQ 
every  particlfs  of  npurilbment  within  their  reach. 
•  Nor 


Nor  is  iherb  tbc  fmallell  daoiage  done  to  toot^  by 
ibe  breaking  of  difturbing  with  tbe  hoe  thofe.nii* 
metotts  filaments  or  threadsi  whith  branch  out  <m 
every  fi^  fined  nature  (as  may  be  obTerved  in  all 
vegetables,}  in  a  very  few  hours  jioi  only  remedies 
the  defeft,  but  ever  provides  oioutbs  or  fiickers» 
in  j»roportion  to  the  noufi&aient  oiFered  {  nor  is 
it  poffihle,  the  ntmriflinieiift  being  fioiple  earthy  or 
maAure  not.  too  grofs,  to  overfeed  or  glut  a  plam  t 
whicb>  oevertkfilefi^  may  be  effeded,  accordii^  to 
my  obfervation,  by  exceffive  and  fuperfluous  quaa* 
titles  of  rank  dang,  poifionous  to  tbe  vegetable 
juices,  whence  atrophy  or  confumptioa  will  eofue^ 
and  the  plant  become  itunted,  or  even  wither  away* 
The  xoltivator  will  judge  of  the  nece&y  of  lightly 
hai*rowing  at^  rolling,  previouiy  to  tbe  fpriHg*- 
hoeiog  the  rows* 

The  fttccetding  boeings,  ihe  number  and  periods 
of  whkh  oMift  of  courfe  he  at  tbe  farmerfs  dif* 
eredoffi,  have  two  objeftsi  to  turn  in  the  WMds  • 
the  iKiftafit  they  are  ready^  and  to  move  the  furface^ 
before  it  become  baked,  and  impervious  to  the 
dewc:  diis  laft  objefi  mail  be  watched  with  tbe 
utmoft  attention  in  a  tfairfty  fcafon,  as  the  wdght 
of  the  crop  abfolutely  depends  upon  i€|  and  here 
the  Superiority^  of  the  tow^fyftem  will  clearly  ma« 
ntfeft  itfelf.  Theee  may  fubfift  a  farther  reafou 
for  an  additional  ftirring,  in  exhaufted  and  impo^-- 
veniflied  foils,  the^  plantaon  which,  having  extracted 
all  the  food  of  their  Uft  pafture,  may  require  aa 
eaui!tiiog-up>  of  frefli  moulds,  at  tbe  critical  time 
of  their  coming  to  perfeftion*  Shallow  ploughing 
can  never  do  any  injury,  at  whatever  feafoni  but 

deep 
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deep  ploughing  mail  never  be  adtnit^d,  near  \he 
rowsy  in  fpring  or*  ftimmer.  The^  middle  of  mide 
alleys  may  be  ploughed  deep,  and  m  thi^  cafe,  at 
the  bfli  hceing,  the  plants  arc  left  well  earxhed-ap. 

I  ^ail  fubjoin  the*opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cockk, 
on  certain  impleniMts,  and  their  ufe  in  preparing 
the  land  for  drillings  the  agricuUltral  reader  wiU 
have  it  in  his  power  to  form  a  judgment,  thereon, 
ftom  ^flual  experiment.  I  parti culariy'  recatn^ 
mend  lo  the  farmer's  notice;  Mr.  Cook'^'S  methddibf 
ufing  the  harrow.  •  .     ,  .' 

The  mechanical  power,  called  Tii?  fncHned  Pkme^ 
confttttites  'the  true  principle    of    the    eaMKov 

PLOUGH.  *  ■ 

**  From  the  Impcrfeftibns  which  I  obferved  inche 
work  'qf  common  ploughs^  fome  furrows  being  fet 
too  much  on  the  edge,  others  laid  quite  flat,  (both 
extreme^' equally  wrong),  I  conchid^,  that  their 
inediutn  could  not  be  far  frofH  'beingt  rrighty  I 
therefore  fixed  oathe  aagle  of  five  a-nd  forty  de- 
grees, .for  the  form  df  the  fore*  and  +»nd  pdrts  of 
the  plough,  with  a  mc^uld^board  uiviformly  twifted, 
as  bed  adapted  for  taking  up,  or  raifing  the  fyrrcwr, 
with  the  greateft.  eafe,?  and  delivering  it  with  the 
greaieft  regularity, 

^^  fieing  fatisBed  with  tbe  principles  of  this 
plough,'  and  that  the  ek^fl  form  might  be 'prefervwi, 
I  had  it  cad  in  ironv  ^^(h  the  land  and  foifrbwifides 
growing  4og«ther,  idvhiehr  nenders  it^riot  only  ftitimg 
and  dintable,  but  .unalterable  by  workmeai  *  Jt  is 
made  without  whi^eU;/bat'Ifpr^er^beelsi  tiro  line- 
fore  and  one  bebind^  a-  dfeal\<ftp  fri^ion  bmfig 
thereby  obviated,  atid  tonfequently  lefs  draagkt 
required.  **  The 
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**.  The  ftrbngieft^  proof 'of ,  afccuracy  in  -tbie  c<Mi- 
ftnvElion  trf*  iny  plau*gh,  cisnfifts  in  every  part't>C 
theiifirooldfbnsairdi  beaqog  an  equal  r-efiftahce  £o  the 
appftbachingfarrow,  which. is  afccrtaincd  by. every- 
prart.ofthe  irrould^board.reccnTing  aa equal  poUihr- 
frdfn  Ae  fri^Hoq  af  tbeibrrow. 
"  ^  T»E  CutTiVATOTt  may  be  comfidered  is  an. 
appendage  to  the  dHir,  >  heiDgv  applied  to  the  dffiU^. 
a^^jSiVbeh   at*  itfOr}c.  *  Itrh  parjcioulatly  afeful  in 
roakinlg  clejsfti'  &11g^«s  oF-alt  tiefcriptroDf;>  :at  iialf « 
the'  expcnce  ofploughitig,-  &c.  ,  It  confifts  of  a. 
diagonal  beam^  with  from  three  tofeven  foarerof 
different  6%t^,  for  various  ufes,  uppiied   to  itwo 
handles^  by  Which  ft  h  guided  laierally,  and  may 
alfo  be  fdreed  into' the  groifnd^  to  any  given  depths* 
at  ple^fure.  4  It  is  ufed  as-  ^fobftitnte  *for  plough^ 
ing  and  harrowing,  by  tearing  or  lacerating  the. 
foil  ititernally  without  tearing  a   furrow.      The. 
narrow  Iha^res  or  fcavifiers^ia^re,  in  fome  cafes,  ufed: 
f^r  obtaining  a  tilth  in  iight  foils  without  ploughs! 
ing  at  all>  and  the  broadAares- for  ciit ting  «up  a^j 
fleece  of  nt eedsy  and  afterwards  leaVtng  them  )tar 
perifb  at  die|  ftirlitce  of  <  the  l^nd;- 

^*-I^  ftrong  compftft'  foils,  if  land  iis  ploughedl 
once  before  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  the  re* 
mainder  o^-the  bufinefs,  in  tTlaking  a  clean'£allou\ 
niaybe  perfbnried  without  repeated,  pk>ughinga,. 
better  than  wuh  them,  asid- at  half  the  expenee,^' 
B)^  the  '^edoti  (Si^tht  P^6ugk^  fiome  weddb  are  turned^ 
dovtl  and  bmieB/ otiiers jane  tranfplanted :  by  the 
aAfon'Of  the  Culuvait>r\  they  aTc^all  brought  up  to^ 
thelnrface/^nd  feft  there  ekpofed.  • 
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''  In  preparing  Imd  for  barley,  dec  thtr  tttrnips. 
I  cannot  confider  the  plough  and  kanrow  of  any 
other  ufe  than  to  attain  a  proper  tikkor  pttlveriaa- 
tion  of  the  foil,  all  which  may  be  obtatsc^  by  a 
proper  and  feafonaUe  ufe  of  the  cultivatort  in 
half  the  time,  and  at  half  the  expoice,  with  die 
richeft  and  cleareft  portion  of  the  foil  left  on  the 
furface,  for  the  reception  of  the  feed ;  inftead^  aa 
in  the  firft  inftance,  of  its  being  tamed  down  by 
the  ploaghy  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ibrea  of  ^antia 
and  a  raw  and  lefs. fertile  foil  brought  up»  iot  th^ 
reception  of  the  feed. 

'*  I  never  fee  common  HARnowa  at  work^  hut*  I 
am  prefented  with  ideas  of  aukwardnefs  refpe^Mg 
the  procefs  and  danger^  both  to  men  and  horfca; 
both  which  are  obviatt4  in  my  praAice^  by  ^^ymg 
afiroJUr  iarrow  /a  the  under  Jide  of  the  amiUt  kem  cf 
tk$  drilL  The  harrow,  in  that  cafe,  Atpplies  the 
place  of  the  couUers,,and  may  be  lifted  tap  at  plci^ 
fure,  to  difcfaarge  the  accumulated  wee4a,or  forced 
down,  fin  as  to  overcome  the  refiftaince  df  com- 
paA foils:  and  by  being  liftt^d  up  at  the  tads  of 
land,  it  clears  off  thegcound^  and  all  danger^  vhile 
tie  borfes  are  turning  round,  is  thereby  rdone 
away."     Fooi's  Survey  cf  Middlefex. 

lir«  Darwin's  Phytologia  did  not  come  ali^road 
until  after  publication  of  the  firft  editie4l  oE 
this  work,  bwt  I  have  iince  perufed  it  with  the  utmofll 
pleafurc;  andl  hope  with  profit,  wbidi  indeed  eirery 
attentive  reader  may  reap»  in  full  meafatc^  from 
the  writings  of  that  profound  and  iodefatigaUe  i|i«. 
veftigator  of  nature's  fecrets.  There  is  fome- 
thing,  in  my  ideas,  exceedingly  conciliatfng  and 

inviting, 
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inviting,  in  tht  maimer  of  this  cdet>raud  Dodor-i 
his  per|>etual  -quotation  of  authorities.  i&  at  otice 
highly  ufeCtiU  and  a  fignal  proof  of  a  tiobic  and  in^ 
gonuous  mind,,  fully  confident  of  its  own  great  ori^ 
ginal  powers.  In  a  former  work,  if  I  took  the  \U 
beriy  to  <{ueikioli  cfrtain  princifilM  mkinttin^d  in 
ZtamnAi^  i  alfo  WW  beholden  to  that  grea»  work 
for  inftrudfion  0|i  many  points,,  vhich  T  failed  not 
<ta  acknowledge.  Neither  had  I  feen  the  two 
quarto  voUiaiGs  of  Cottnnunications  to  the  Board  of 
Agrrcultui^e,  from  whicb  fo  much  Tarious  and  im-. 
ponam  information  may  be  derived. 

The  heft  advice  I  can  give  to  the  fetentific  cu)-^ 
tivator,  is  to  provide  himfelf'  with  Dr.  Darwin*s 
book;  but  to  thofe who  have  not  feen  it,  I  ftiall 
otcafiooaHy  prefent  a  few  quotations  which  may 
lead  to  ufeful  purppfes* 

I  am  elated  to  find  my  humUeworie  in  perfeft 
agreement  with  the  Phytologia  of  Dr.  Darwin^  on 
the  grand  principles  of  agricukure^  particularly  on 
the  important  point  of  drilling;  on  which  head  the 
Do£lor*sfentiments  are  as  fdlows,  with  his  attempt 
to  improve  the  Drillino^machinm  at  prefeni  in 
ufe.  *'  So  many  great  advantages  feem  to  accrtie  from 
Mr.TuU's  method  of  drilUfowing,  and  horfe^hoeing^ 
that  a  curious  queftion  offers  itfelf,  why  it  has  not 
been  more  generally  adopted  ?  Firft,  I  fuppofe,  be- 
catifc  ic  is  difiicult  to  teach  any  thing  new  to  adult 
ignorance,  fo  that  the  matter  muft  for  fome  time 
atitend  the  procefs  with  his  own*  eye.  Secondly,  I 
believe  the  axle-tree  of  Mr.  TuU's  fowing  machine 
did  not  accurately  emit  the  proper  quantity  of  feed 
from  the  hopper;  and  was  liable  to  bruile  and  de- 

ftroy 
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ftFoy  fdme  of  ii,  in  its  paflag^.  And  Airdly,  that  d>c 
improved  drill-machine  of  Mr.  Cook's  patent,  is 
too  'expenfive  for  the  purchafe  of  fmall  fanners, 
wto  fear  that  it  may  not  anfwer  the  cxpefted  ad- 
vantages. ,  ' 

*'  I  have  therefore  given  a.  pritii  at  the  end  eS 
this  work  (Pbytologia)  .of  a  Vnachioe  conftru&ed 
on  a  cheaper  plan,  which  is  fimply  an  improve- 
aitnt  of  that  defcribcd  in  Mr.  Tuil's  book,  by  en- 
larging that  part  of  the-  axle^-tree  %f4iieh  delivers 
the, grail),  into  a  cylinder  off  fowe  inches  diameter, 
with  excavations  in  the  rim;  which  rim  rifes  above 
the  furface  of  the  com  in  the  *  feed-box,  and  lets 
drop  again  into  the  feed-box,  wKaiever  grains  fill 
the  holes  above  the  level  of  the  rim,  as  that  fide  of 
the  cylinder  afcends«  Whence  the  quantity  de- 
livered is  uniform,  and  no  grains  are  in  the  way  to 
be  brutfed  dr  injured,  ^s  ex[4ained  at  latge  along 
with  the  print ;  and  the  whole  machine  is  fimpie 
and  of  fmaill  expence." .   Pa.  290: 

*^  t.  The  fimplicity  of  this  matfaine  co.nfift»  firft. 
in  its  having  onJy  a  feed-p-box,  and  not  a  hopper 
wd  a  feed-box»  as  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook's  paient 
drilUpIough. 

**  a.  The  flues  which  condu 61  the  feed  from  the 
bottom, of  the  feed-box,  into  the  drill-funrowt,  are 
not  disjointed*  dbofut  the  middle  of  them,  to  permit 
the  lower  part  to. move  to  the  right  or  left,  when 
the  borfe  fwerves  from  the  line,  in  which  the  cool- 
tj:rs  p^fs  as  in  Mr.  Cook's  patent  drill-plough^ 
which,  is  done  in  this  machine  at  the  fimpie  univer- 
(al  join  at  2.  :  .        ^  r 

*»  3.  in  this  machine  the  hcfras  or  (hafts  behind 

beiween 
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between  which  the  perfoiv  walks/ who  guitles  the 
coulters^  are  fixed  both  to  the  cbultervbeaftn,  and  to 
the  axle-tree ;.  whereas-  as  in  Mr.  Cook's  patent 
plough,  thefe  are  all  ,of  them  moveable  joints,  like 
a  paraller  rule,  for  the  purpofe  of  coufnterading 
the  fwerving  of  the  horfe,  which  in  this  machtne 
is  done  by  the  fimple  univerfal  joint  at  z;  before- 
mentioned. 

*•  4.  The  altering  the  dimenfions  of  the  boles  in 
the  axis  of  the  feed-box,  by  only  turning  a  fcrew, 
(b  as  to  adapt'  them  to  all  kinds  of  feeds,  which 
are  ufually  fown  on  field*lands. 

*'  5.  The  ftrong  bf ulh  -of  briftles  which  fweep 
over  the  excavations  of  the  cylinders,  beneath  the 
feed-box,  ftrickle  them  with  fuch  exaBnefs,  that  no 
fupernumerary  feeds  efcape,  and  yet  none  of  them 
are  in  the  lead  bruifed  or  broken,  as  1  believe  is 
liable  to  occur  in  Mr.  TulFs  original  machine. 

**  Laftly  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  the  lefs  eic- 
pence  in  the  conftruftion,  the  lefs  propenfity  to  be 
but  of  repair,  and  the  greater  cafe  of  under  (landing 
the  management  of  this  machine,  correfpond  with 
its  greater  (implicity ;  and  will  I  hope  facilitate  the 
life  of  tlte  drilUhulbandry.**     Pa.  608. 

A  defcription  of  the  newly  invented  seed-box  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Swanwiclc  of  Derby,  follows  in  ^ 
the  fame  page,  to  which  the  reader  is   referred. 
The  above  defcription  may  afford  ufeful  hints  to 
the  cultivatot  or  artificer. 

I  had  omitted  to  quote,  the  praftice  of  the  illuf- 
trious  Norfolk  hulbandman,  T.  W.  Coke,  Efq.  of 
Holkham,  but  can  now  remedy  the  inadvertence 
from  Dr.  Darwin's  book. 

.     5  *'Mr. 
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^  Mr.  Coko,  of  HolkJMm»  in  NqHblk>  affiired 
IDC  4bat  in  ibirteen  years  eKperience  on  a  f^rnn  of 
|0C)O  aere^,  he  had  fouod  the  drilUhulbandry  in 
thdt  country^  greMly  foferior  to  fowitig  f^eds  of 
all  forts  by  the  band^  in  lybat  is  termed  the  broads 
G^  methodi  Vtit  differs  in  tbe  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  rows  froiD  the  method  of  Mr. 
Tull»  in  the  following  circumftances. 

*'  ^r*  Ttdll  drilled  two  rows  of  feed  a  few  inches 
from  each  otbeiv  and  then  left  a  fpace  of  two  or 
tbrep  feet»  and  then  drilled  two  nKHre  rows  near 
each  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  paffiog  a  hoe  be^ 
tweea  each  double  tow,  drawn  by  a  horfe,  which 
was  therefore  terxaed  a  horfe-hoe ;  b^t  Mr.  Coke 
drills  alt  his  rows  of  wheat  and  peas  nine  inches 
fr<^  each  oiber^  this  is  perfoirmed  by  a  drilU 
ploi^gh  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook»  which  drills 
fix  rows  at  a  time  and  thus  fovs  an  acre  of  land  in 
an  hour»  ajid  is  drawn  by  a  finglc  horfe;  and  the 
quantity  of  feed  confumed  is  about  fix  or  feven 
pecks  to  an  acre,  which  is  about  half  what  is  ufed 
VI  the  fowing  by  the  hand,  in  the  broadcaft 
method, 

**  Early  in  March  Mr.  Coke  ufc$  ^he  band>hoe» 
which  fur  hoeing  the  rows  of  wheat  and  peas  is 
about  fix  inches  wide^  and  for  hoeing  tl^ofe  of  bar- 
ley, about  fpur  inches  wide.  By  this  hoc  thcfur- 
f^ce  is.  not  only  turned  over,  and  tlie  weeds  be<- 
iween  the  rows  rooted  up,  but  it  is  ^fo  accumu-^ 
lated  about  the  ropts  of  the  growing  corn,  and 
covers  and  cofifequently  deflroys  the  low  growth 
of  p<9pies,  amongft  them,  which  are  a  very  fre-- 
<]ucnt  weed  in  that  part  of  the  country.     A  fecond 

hoeing 


hoeipg  19  pet^rined  abpuji  ihc  middle  of  May^  and 
^e  (bit  is  again  not  otAy  desired  from  weeds,  bat 
accuQHilated  againft  the  riGng:  com^  ea<^  of  wfaidi 
boeiags  cofts  about  iweiMy  pence  an  acre.'*     Pau 

*'  Neverthelefs  I  ant  informed  that  fome  att«iitivo 
agricuUora  ufe  the  horfe^hoe,  belongiiig  to  Mr^ 
Cook's  drilUmacbine,  though  tberovi  of  corn  are 
but  nioe  inches  from  each  other  1  and  aflert  that 
this  pccaiioniil  trampKng.of  thehoTfe,  on  the  young 
plants,  is  of  no  very  ill  cojdfequence,  acircumlkance 
well  worth  obferving,  as  it  removes  the  );>rincipal 
difadvantages  of  the  horfe-hoe^  which  confifts  ii| 
(he  too  great  diftance  of  the  alternate  rows  of  the 
<;orn>-plant9* 

.'^By  the  earth  being  thus  accumulated  agaiafi 
the. roots  of  the. corn,  it  is  faid  to  tillture,  or  tctlore 
much,  that  is,  to  throw  out  four  or  fix  fteihs  ^r 
more,  around  the  original  fteon,  and  thus  to  In* 
creafe  the  number  of  ears,  like  tranfplanting  the 
roots ;  infomuch  that  Mr.  Coke  obtains  by  this 
method,  between  four  and  five  quarters  of  wheat 
on  every  acre,  which  in  the  broadcaft  method,  did 
not  yield  more  than  three-quarters  an  acre,  befides 
faving  a  ftrike  and  half  of  the  feed-.corn,  unaecef* 
farily  coafumed  in  the  broad«caft  method  of  fow- 
ing*  To  this  fltould  be  added  another  advantage, 
that  as  the  land  is  thus  kept  clear  from  weeds^  and 
has  its  furface  twice  turned  over,  and  thus  expofed 
10  the  air,  it  is  found  to  fave  one  ploughing- for  the 
pmpele  of  a  fucceeding  csap  of  turnipa.** 

Here  we  have  another  moft  refpe&able  aod  ir« 

refragable 
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refragabl^  proof  of  the  immcnfe  fupcriority  of  the 
drills  over  ihe  broadcaft  hufbairdiy.  .1  have  he- 
fore  obfervcd>  that  I  always  feel  the  propriety  of 
bringing  forward  the;  experimdnts  of  emti^ent  afid 
welUknown  cultivators,  in  preference  to  any  me- 
morandams  of  my  own, -not  always  for  want  offuch  : 
Ihave  fccii  Cook*s  drill  very  fucccfsfully  ufed  in  a 
ihal^atw  caicareouft  foil,  where,  according  to  the 
opinion  and  pra€iice  of  Mr.  Coke,  the  hand-hoc 
was  preferred,  in  very  light  foiU,  where  ihe  band-^ 
'  faoeing  can  be  giv-en  9s  deep  as  the  foil  witi  admit, 
it  troay  be  doobted  whether  hand^labour  be  ncM 
really  preferable,  and  whether  it  be  worth  while  in 
iiarraw  intervals;  to  incur  the  unavoidable  (if 
fmall)  damage,,  of  the  treading  of  cattle;  I  fay  this 
without  at  prefent  giving  up  my  opinion^  as  to  the 
preference  due  to  wider  intervaKs,  and  to  the  horfe-^ 
hoe. 

I  had  attributed  to  Mr.  Ducket,  the  invention  of 
the  muliiplied  (hares  for  the  purpofe  of  hoeing  a 
number  of  rows  at  once,  without  at  the  inftant  re« 
collefting,  that  Ellis  had  ufed  and  recommended 
them  loAg. before;  and'  I  have  fince  read  in  the 
Board  Commitnicattons,that  fuch  praBice  has  been 
long  known  in  fome  parts  of  India.  On  thdfe 
fotlsi  where  hand-labour  is  preferred,  the  improved 
band^hoe,  already  mentioned,  will  be  found  of 
material  confequence 

:  Dr.  Darwin  obferves — "By  the  earth  being  thtts 
accumulated  ^gainft  the  roots  of  the  corn,  it  is 
faid  to  tiller^  or  tellure  much,  that  is,  to  throw  out 
four  or  fix  ftemsor  more, around  tlie  original  ftem»  • 

and 


and  tHUs  to  iwr«fc  ibcs  niwnbw  pf  ei^^fc  like 
traDffdaQUPg  tbis  rpqts/«  It  has  bo^ftv^r  bsen  pbr 
fenred,  iku  drijl^d  ^Qj^ti  U  ^x  t^tber  to  oyer  tiU 
litre,  by  wbicb^  tbe  original  root  b^com^s  ^^baufted 
and  lef$  pro^Qiv^  pf  fl^/sd-beanng.  ftcma,  an  icfikft 
wfaUfa  I  bave  npt  witqefied;  but  I  ap  ip^liped  to 
belteye,  th^t  tb^  fupmpnty  pf  drilled  PQtn  mk$ 
radicr  from  tbe  weight,  tbaa  tbe  greater  number  of 
ears. 

Tbe  Doaor  quotejs  Mr*  Kirwaxi,  f(^r  tbe  opinion 
that  clay,  in  its  ufual  ftate  of  drynefs,  can  abforb 
two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  without 
fufFering  any  to  drfi^^snih^n^  re^^ina  it  in  the  open 
air^  more  pertinacioufly,  than  other  earths;  but  that 
in  a  freezing  cold,  clay  contrads  more  than  other 
earths,  fqueezih|  out  its  water,  and  thus  parting 
with  more  of  it,  than  other  earths.  £very  pra£li-« 
cat  man  will  agree  with  Mr.  Kirwan  in  this  obfer- 
vation»  but  the  conclufion  drawn  from  the  pre- 
mifes,  namely,  riiat  day,  either  from  tbe  drying 
effe^  of  froft,  or  fun,  ^  becomes  lefs  adapted  to  the 
purpoTes  of  agriculture,'  I  wiU  venture  to  ajTert  is 
not  equally  fortunate  or  juft.  Whoever  has  at- 
tended to  .the  working  of  clays,  a^fter  a  frofty  win^ 
ter,  or  a  wet  ^ne;  or  after  a  dry  fummer  and  a  wet 
one,  will  not  be  at  a  moment's  lofs  to  form  an 
opinion.  The  pretention  of  moifture  is  the  grand 
difadvaotage  of  clayey  earth,  for  however  dry  it 
may-have  been  rendered  by  the  weather,  a- very  few 
•fliowers  will  malus  it  iit  to  .work.  Clay  i^  inftW^'cep- 
^able  of  tillage  in  either  extreme,  but  that  of  moif- 
ture is  of  infinitely  the  worfe  confequence.  With- 
out having  recourfe  to  the  exiflence  of  nitre  in 
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the  air^  I  conceive  the  old  pra&ical  idea  to  be  per^ 
fe&ly  correct,  that  the  winter's  froft  ameliorates 
the  foil  in  various  ways,  and  rooft  particularly  that 
which  is  argillaceous.  It  ought  to  be  an  invari^ 
able  role  to  have  all  the  material  tillage  of  heavy 
lands  finiflied  by  the  end  of  Auguftj  in  order  to 
'  avoid  the  difagreeable  dilemma  of  being  caught  by 
the  autumnal  rains,  in  which  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible,  either  to  work  clays  to  advantage,  or  to  lav 
them  properly  to  endure  the  winter. 
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The  general  intent  of  a  Courfe  of  Crops  is  fuch 
a  change,  or  fucceffion  of  them,  as  to  relieve  the 
land  from  the  exhauftion  and  foulnefs,  naturally 
confequent'upon  bearing  corn  fown  broadcaft — by 
the  incerpolition  of  pulfe-crops  hoed,  by  fallow^ 
and  finally  by  laying  down  to  artificial  grafs,  after 
the  prefumed  benefits  of  which  refpite  the  fame 
courfe  is  repeated.  Thefe  courfes  are  fo  various 
on  different  foils,  and  in  different  diftri&s,  that  it 
would  be  almoft  endlefs,  and,  in  truth,  totally  ufe* 
lefs  to  repeat  them.  Courfes,  of  one  and  twenty 
years'  length  have  been,  ere  now,  prefcribed.  But 
I  hope  to  be  excufed,  when  I  venture  to  fay,  tjierc 
feems  tq  me  to  be  no  little  of  the  pedantry  of  the 
fcience,  in  the  injun^ion  of  fuch  invariable  rules. 

As 


Ai  to  the  obligation  of  anjr  particular  courfe,  as  a 
legal  condition^  whereby  the  farmer*s  judgment  in 
his  own  bufinefs  is  cbturoHed,  and  his  efforts  at 
improvbnent  ftringled  at  their  very  birth;  no- 
thing can  be  more  abfurd  or  ii^mical  to  the  true 
intereft  of  the  proprietor  of  the  foil*  TAat  man  oh 
firves  the  beft  cmirfe^  who  drains, putverizfs,  and  cltans 
his  landi  keeping  it  in  eonftant  hearty  with  animal  ma* 
pure:  he  may  fo  bid  defiance  to  all  regularity  of 
cropping,  and  at  any  time,  take  from  his  field  the 
fpecies  of  crop,  judged  moil  advantageous,  whe-- 
ther  corn,  pulfe,  roots^  or  grafs.  In  the  beft 
broadcaft  fyftem,  it  is  h^ld,  that  corn  ought  never 
to  be  fucceeded  by  corn ;  but  I  know  of  no  far- 
mer who  adheres  to  fo  excellent  a  rule. 

An  entire  extirpation  of  weeds,  and  the  tJ^eat- 
ment  of  a  field  like  a  garden,  is  repaid  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  perpetual  cropping.     Without  includ- 
ing warped  lands,  or  tbofe   flips   of  feacoaft,  the 
fertility  of  which  is  almoft  inexhaullibl^  it  is  well 
known  that  potatoes,  and  even  wheat,  have  been 
grown  many  years  together,  with  the  greateft  fuc«» 
cefs ;  and  I  have,  myfelf,  known>  very  middling 
land  bear  feven  fucceffive  crops  of  beans,  the  laft> 
the  beft  of  all,  and  the  land  left  in  the  fineft  tilth. 
Hoed  wheat  repeated,  would  be  a  great  and  infal- 
lible mean  of  replenilhing  our  markets,  after  a 
fcarcity  of   that  indifpenfable  article;  and  even 
where  the  culture  is  not  fo  perfeft,  bw.  the  wheat 
broadcaft,  alternate  wheat  and  beans,  a  courfe  well 
known  as  fuccefsful,  might  have  great  effe6l.     It  is 
not,  however,  to  be   denied,  although  not  to  be 
otherwMe   than^  conjefturallv  accounted  for,  that 
A  A  2  the 
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tke  e^Hh  Mighu  i»  variety,  Mi  ikM  U  U  iIm  mofk 
pnid6Rt  pra^iee  to  kndotge  her^  changing  Um  crofts 
fran  gf alk  to^  arable,  and  after  a  wbile^  fironi  ara^ 
hit  ta  gral^  interailxtiig  tools  wd  pulfr  with  corBb. 
as  the  markely,  and  the  greai  objelt  of  eattlo-fetd** 
ing,  fliail  require  t  the  main  poipi  luting  navcr  loft 
fight  pf,  M  jrow  wmHp^0vifiim  adffuaU  Ar  thtfitpp^m 
of  Juck  a  Jhck  9f  c0t$U,  as,  with  tkck  4un^>  v)ifl  tee/k 
tke  farm  h  c^t^nt  good  hooft. 

In  the  mean  time,  fllould  the  fanner  have  onljr 
a  pariietttar  part  of  his  land^  cakulated  for  certain 
crops,  and  tbofe  in  conftant  demandt  under  the 
rdlriAi^ns  already  ftated,  he  may  repeat,  then 
fafely  and  fi»ccefsrul)y»  to  any  length  of  time* 

Poor  and  exbauned  land  is  fomctimes  recovered 
by  i  three  or  four  years*  courfe  of  fuch  as  are 
ftyled  the  green  crops,  equally  well  a$  by  being 
laid  down  to  gra(^.  Courfea  of  thefi^  will  pay  ttx*> 
ceeding)y  well,  indeed  far  betteir  than  corn^  with 
thofe  (krmers  who  know>  how  to  difpenfe  with  fnch 
crops  upon  their  own  premifes  ^  and  they  who  do 
not,  ftand  much  m  need  of  inf0rni^tk>n.  Land^ 
which  woiitd  not  grow  corii  enough  to  pay  ft>r 
harvefting,  has  fometimes  been  reclaimed  by  this 
method,  and  left  in  the  fineft  tilth  and  oombtion. 
For  example — Clover,  two  years :  tiiros,  tttvaips»  or 
rape,  manured  ;  peafe  well  hoed ;  wheats  wid^feeda. 
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All  Atfe  Vfegttabte  «&ladieS,  i^t  laft  ckceplfid, 
fcert!  pecali*r  to  nofth^l'ii  cMhies,  ^hd  to  be  rteiairiy 
tifiknb#%  under  tke  niote  gei^ral  and  Tetiled  atitio^ 
f][>here  of  i^it  fdHth^  the  blaft  from  Ughlfiing^  tyt 
the  fMrcYiirrg  heftt  of  the  tif^  i^  contequMtly  mwt 
frequent  in  hot  tltftoteSi  iind  Very  littte  kfidwn  in 
the  teM{>ef ftte,  <Mr  tdld. 

The  elFeas  of  blight  ftnd  fmut  upon  c<*tt>  and 
v^g^tuMe  ttf  fidl  kfhds)  4re  too  totnmoh  aUd  iKrfelU 
known  to  ft«ed  d«rcfiptf6il  $  bllt  it  h  <br  dlfferdnl 
With  tfa«  cM^,  to  whitH,  ih  My  opinioh^  cuftcim 
Km  affigtied  )^  l»oft  fatr^tiful  bA^in.  To  fut>p(lfe 
lh;il  com  KMf^i  Might  ot*  TitiuttiMr^  ftx)m  the  ibed, 
is^  )yetha]^s^  iibdut  as  i^Uortbli  ds  to  attribute  a«i 
aeeid^htal  c^d  to  a  defea  iit  th^  t>aiielital  feed  iif 
ihe  patient ;  Atttlj  to  ttttp  thti  (fee^  of  eorli,  vith  a 
view  of  ptrfet-Vitig  the  ftituW  ei-op  from  fmut,  ifc 
a  proceeding  equally  fage^  and  entiiled  to  equttl 
fuctefs,  i,^  if  a  faAti  fhould  apply  to  Dn  Brodum, 
of  iltty  othet  doftor  of  equal  celebrity,  for  a  mediN. 
cine  to  be  takeh  hi  Gunpowder  Trcafbft,  in  oixier 
to  cufe  ft  coldj  whieh  may  poITibly  attack  him  the 
MicbaeliAa^  next  enfuing. 

A41  thefe  afftftiohs,  under  \¥hatfever  term,  blight, 
or  itlildew,  originate  in  obftruaed  eirtiilatidh,  Hag- 
ti&tion,  feind  corrtiplion  of  the  vegetable  juicei. 
TN  itnttiedifcte  caufes  are,  fudden  changes  of  the 

atmofphere 
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atmofphere  Trom  opening  heat  to  pintbing  cold, 
which  inftantaneoufty  clofe  up  the  vegetable  pore«, 
and  obftruft  the  circulation  of  the  fap ;  thofe  fat 
moift  vapours,  called  honey-dews,  which,  defcend- 
ing  fropi  a  thick  and  hazy  atmofphere,  alight  on 
the  plants,  and  not  being  exhaled,  from  defe£t  of 
fun  and  air,  remain  to  promote  obftru&ion  and 
difeafe ;  or  the  chill  occafioned  by  fuperabundant 
moifture,  either  of  rain  or  dew,  remaining  unex- 
haled  or  unabforbed,  upon  a  hard  and  retentive 
furface  of  foil.  It  is  .a  difputable  pQint,  in  my 
opinion,  whether  the  bon^y-dew  originate  in  va- 
pour from  the  atmofphere,  or  conGft  merely  in  the 
extravafated  jifice^  of  the  morbid  plant. 

Should  thefe  caufi^s  of  the  difeafe  approve  tbem^ 
felves  legitimate^  both  in  theory  and  experience,  to 
whai  end  are  we  troubling  our  heads  wiib  otbers, 
which  can  pretend  to  no  certain -ground  in  either? 
How  happened  it  with  the  crops,  before  brining 
and  fteeping  came  into  fa&ion  ?  It  was  then  held, 
according  to  Ttill,  that '  a  good  feafon  would  cure 
the  fmut,  the  obvious  interpretation  of  which  is, 
that  the  matter  depdntis  entirely  on  the  feafon.  In 
the  year  1725  there  was  a  general  blight,  which  af- 
feded  all  the  wheat  alike,  deeped  or  unfteeped. 
I  have  known  a  field  of  wheats  the  feed  of  which 
had  been  faftiionabiy  brined  and  doflored,  blight- 
ed in  thofe  parts  motl  expofed,  particularly  in 
thpfe  ears  which  flood  up  ereft  above  the  reft, 
,whilft  the  Iqwer  corn  efcaped;  and  it  appeared 
plain  to  dempnftration,  that  the  fheltered  corn,  or 
that  which  was  fortunately  out  of  the  reach  of  th? 
atmo^heric  ftroke,  owed  little  thanks  to  thedo£lor: 

as 
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as  to  the  oxpoHed  and  blighted,  there  jpould  be  qo 
longer  any  queftion  about  the  power  of  prevention. 
How  often  have  experimenters  found  their  brined 
feed  blighted  or  fmutted,  whilft  their  unbrined  ha^ 
efcaped  ?  How  often  is  part  of  a  plant  blightedi 
and  part  left  found  ?  I  have  been  alfured  by  a 
man,  who  farmed  near  half  a  century,  that  he  could 
never  difcover  any  difference;  but  that  his  dreffed 
feed  wa^  equally  liable  with  that  which  he  fowed 
in  it&  natural  ftate ;  nay,  that  he  had  never  fcrupled 
to  fow  fmutty  wheat,  from  which  he  had  grown  as 
pure  corn  as  from  the  pureft  feed.  Bradley,  who 
was  a  whimfical  and  inaccurate  reafoner,  after  a 
firing  of  windy  fpeculations  on  the  caufe  of  blight, 
and  as  knowing  a  prefcription  for  the  pure  of  fmut, 
as  could  be  furnifhed  by  any  of  us  of  the  prefent 
day,  concludes  with  note^  **  many  farmers  fte^p 
their  wheat  in  brine,  yet  have  plenj^  of  fmutty 
wheat,  becaufe  they  don't  make  their  brine  ftrong 
enough,  and  take  their  wheat  out  too  fopn/' 
When  Dr.  Sangra(}o's  patients  died,  in  fpite  of  th^ 
infallible  fpecific,.  he  alfo  declared -their  misfortune 
arofe  becaufe  they  had  not-^been  dofed  enough. 
Mr.  .Middleton,  abetter  reafoner  than  Bradley /ays, 
".I  hdiYCjir  evented  the  fmut  in  wheat,  by  putting  lixpe 
recently  biwnt,''  &c.  That  no  evil  accic^f nt  of 
the  winds  or  dews  might  occur,  to  blight  or  difco* 
lour  a  crop  of  wheat,  is  h&ppily  a  common  cafe'. 
Mr.  Marfliall's  grave  account  of  the  effefts  of  the 
misaculoU9  Barberry  bufli  of  Norfolk,  has  the  fol- 
Wing  unfortunate  conclulion  :  **  The  tail  (of  the 
blighted  ftrip)  pointing  towards  the  fouth-weft,  fo 
tfial  probably  the  effpa  took  plajzp  during  a  jiorth- 

eaft 


eall  WiAd/'  Could  thi^  bufh  &a  b  A  ciMii&M  td 
the  ^ittd,  lany  other  might  ^t^fiA  'th«  {fttni  eXkt€ : 
but  Wc  kno*^i  rob  Veil,  that,  in  ordfer  to  bti^kt 
ftnpfe  6f  corn,  Urger  or  fmall«r  in  feflgth  and  ^-r 
inenfiom,  the  north-eift  wind  hete%  neither  hair- 
berry,  nor  '^obTeberry  buftes  ^  conduBoft ;  afii 
tkrtKer,  that  in  othfer  pam  of  Ae  feattftiSy, **cirfc 51 
i%  not  the  fafliion  to  furpea  the  trarbcfriy^wfln  R 
hands  innodcntly,  like  "any  Other,  bVdrl66kdA^ 
fields  of  unblighted  com. 

The  fagacious  tull  himfetf,  for  Waht,  ti6  BBfcK^, 
of  having  ttiorou^hly  confide'red  tM$  ful^fiiR,  Hb4 
faHeh  in  with  the  popular  notion ;  tthd,  uriA  Kfe 
aniagbnfft  Bradfey,  has  imftake}i  Ac  cffeft  f*  Q* 
eSiufc.  They  fuppbfe  Wight  to  be  occafibifed  hf^ 
infeas,  inttcad  of  A'trfbtitrhgtte  J{ef*ratidh'i)f  ifc^ 
Tc?as  to  fhe  cbri'tl^tto'n  confe^nt  irpdh^fgYH^^^ 
thing  which  admits  6f  pcplar  ^p'r6of ;  and  Br&cft^ 
make^  a  yoyage  to  flic  nortlj-eaft,  *«%<fcfcre  4H^ 
cold  is  Intehfe  erioiigh  tbgive'liie  to 'fhefe  WntH 
tfeitures  \V*  bringing  ^crofs  ^cTeas  myriads  of 
them,  to  blight 'our  vegetables,  ^1f  it  were  not 'fo 
much  the  eafier  tomahufaaure  them  logically *A 
horiie,  than  to  import  tjieih  from  fuch  ia  vaft  dif* 
'tihce  z%N<nra'Zemb{a.  Equ^ally  ingenious  are  Our 
motlefn  reafoncrs  on  the  opgin  of  Vbrmsin  the 
bodies  6f -animals,  which  they^pfovc  fo  clearly  in 
their  diffcrtations,  decked  out  in  all  the  (ecRnical 
Tfiriery  of  tlie  day,  to  originate  in  iTie'eggs  of  flicfs, 
^lie'n  in  it  ohe  t)r  othefr  end  6f  the  ahirtial.  A 
wonderful cfeal  of  ingenibifs^cbrijeaufe,  to  Befd'r^e, 
is  loft,  and  rendered  tifcrers,'by  'fimjily' fafyiWg, ' flidt 
ffagnant  fluids,  wither' Ve^alile'br^tijial,  natu- 
rally 


i«My  ptbdd%%  ci»AS|>t1bi>,  laAd  IhM  tefruptibft  as 
UMilrtill)^  «»«Tti  %i«  thi  (^elt)  bf  m^A  \\tt.  .  | 
tiVA  QVtk  ii  %ai«ft  of  <$il^d  Aafitjli^g  bt  ttiy  wilidoV, 
bjr  (4)iKl^  ft*^fefecH*  ^  fev*ei*e  n«6t-th-eaft  vifid,  for 
ftyfeWl  hd6¥B ;  »h  Wkttt^  il  ih,  I  perceived  W  t<3  be 
Ml^lWftd^  Ae  *«av^s '#M-e  IhHvelled  up,  Ae  juices 
be«faii){i  ftkghaWt  ^ttd  fexttairarated,  oozing  out  in 
the  utefel  fofrtti,  IVom  which,  lio  doubt^  th«  inftas, 
i^tet#ax^s  obfcrVed  werfe  ^ttierated:  I  took  iht 
<>pporMh\\y  of  1(Kyking  VcVy  pattitukrt]^  into  thii 
«at*fM  ^Wtifcfs.  At  firtl/  the  (hrivell^  le^vci 
contained  nothing,  but  Mrcrt  perfeElly  dry  and 
psjlrchdl^in  ^  Ifew  bt>uti,ihe  iiqtiid,  vulgarly  trailed 
tbte  hyatyJie^,  a^eiffed,  aiid  evfery  tailed  leaf 
lAd  btfttonfe  ii  w/^/i©  fof  flofall  grfeeti  infefti,  t^hich, 
1%  ^  Ifew  'days,  IWrarty  ^bsr^fefl  Ae  plant.  It  "wa^ 
ptefti,  ¥o  iieftfbhftTition,  that  tbe  -wind  brotigfclt 
ntSAA-  the  Vva,  ndr  ih9s^  t6  the  plant,  tior  aught, 
•btH  HrSWtrptid*  'to  <he  jtAt^s,  by  its  shilling  and  af- 
tWfli^eVcafe. 

it  Is  prdfealbte  tftat  blig(ht  mi^t  te  dfeared  frotn 
corfi  ftknding  in+ows,  but  %hat  the*expencc  of  the 
liand-labbur  wbuld  exceed  the  profit.  With  re- 
gard 'tb  ftrfets  tiftdcfr  this  ilvisfortune,  I  hav^  ne-* 
yev  fei7tfd  tb  bfe  -faceefeful.  I  had  a  fine  Mbrcflla 
•chi^ry-ti^ee,  wbifch,  frorti  an  eaftern  exptirfub,  had 
bbth  'bKghted  fet  a  number  bf  years :  it  ufually 
M^fibm^  wdl,  at)d  the  blofToms  knit,  but  the 
ftuSt,4h  afttott  Mme  totnfed  yellov,  ^hd  fell.  A 
whbte  hbft  bf  ants  xomrng  annually  to  t/his  ttee» 
^fbr^hfefakfebf  Ihdfprey,  the  hdney^dew  and  its 
mflea:^;  Jftte  Ijatt-enttefs  ctf  the  tree  was,  in  courfe, 
iKt)ribWte4  «p>flle'<tftf(s.    1  taHlfed  tht  curled  leaves, 

and 
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and  yellow-blighted  fruity  to  be  all  carefoUy  pick- 
ed and  burned ;  and  the  blights  and  dews^  as  fooa 
as  they  appeared,  to  be  waSied  off, 'by  throwing 
pots  or\^'ater  upon  the  branches.  After  repeating, 
as  often  as  needful,  this  cleanfing  c^eration,  no  ants 
appeared,  the  remaining  fruit  ftpod,  and  ripened  ' 
to  pcrfcftion,  to  the  no  fmall  wonder  of  thofe,  who 
had  for  many  years,  witnefled  the  perpetual  bar- 
rcnnefs  of  the  tree  :  thefe  precaurions  being  ufed 
early  the  enfuing  feafon,  were  repaid  by  a  burden 
of  fruit  of  the  fined  quality,  and  fo  ponderous^  as 
to  endanger  the  branches, 

]t  is  a  common  pra6lice  in  fome  orchard  diftri&s, 
to  make  fires  on  the  coming  of  a  blighting  wind, 
which   they  fuppofe  brings  the  infefls,   upon  its 
wings ;  but  as  it  is  impoifible  to  counterad  or  pre* 
vent  the  blaft,  the  fire  and  fmoke  will  be  more  ef- 
ficacious in  deftroying  the  eggs  or  feeds  of  the  in* 
fefls,  jaft  on   the  appearance  of  the  honey-dew. 
Thofe  flies  which  commit  fuch  ravages  upon  hops, 
turnips,  and  clover,  and  which  have  been  fuppofed 
to  come  from  the  Lord  knows  whither,  moft  indu- 
bitablyfaave  never  travelled  a  hair's  breadth  from 
home,,  where   they  were  generated  and  hatched ; 
nor  is  there  any  poflible  remedy,  as  has  been  ob- 
fcrved  in  the   calendar,  but- in  the  hand-labour, 
which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  cipnployed  in  theex- 
tirpaiion  of  the  curi  in  potatoes  :  this  curl,  irbout 
which  fo  much  has  been  written,  is  nothing  aiOTe 
or  lefs  than  a  blight ;  and  to  talk  about  the  propa^ 
gation  of  it  from  the  feed,  is  equally  rational,  as  to 
pretend  to   the  propagation  of  north-eaft  winds. 
With  refpcft  to  turnips  and  clpv^r^the  firft,  or. feed- 
leaves* 


leaves,  s^s  jooft  tender,  are  ever  ip^ft  liable  lo  blight ; 
and  (hduld  no  blight  happen,  until  the  plants  have 
attained  their  rough  leaf  from  the  increafed  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  circulation  in  its  juices,  they  will, 
moft  probably^  efcape  obftru^lion  and  contamina-* 
tipn*  It  is  fubmitted  to  hop^growers,  upon  a  fmall 
fcale  at  lead,  whether  wafhing  and.  picking  the 
bines,  might  i^ot  have  good  effefls  :  the  operation 
of  waihing  4night  be  performed  with  a  garden- 
engine. 

The    only   remedy,    preventive,    or   otherwife, 

Bgainft  bliglus  in  corn,  upon  any  rational  principle^ 

is,  to  fet  it  in  fuflBcicmly  fpacious  rows.     In  the 

fii^ii  place,  drilled  corn  being  the  moft  ftout  and  ro«. 

buft,  is  the  better  able  tq  encounter  the  caufe  of 

ihe  malady;  anc),  beGdes,  it  is  not  equally  liable 

yfith  4hp  broad*caft  and  iv^aker,  %o  the  variety  of 

morbid  caufes  which  exift.     Lpdging,  or  falling, 

or  even  ftanding  fo  thick nipon  the  ground,  as  tp 

prevent  .a  due  circulation  of  air,  and  the  peneira* 

tion  of  the  folar  rays,  may  be  caufes  of  mildew,  or   .^ 

of  imnijaturity  of  produ&ion  in  the  graiq.     Rowed    1i^ 

i:orn,  from  the  Ihortnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  ftem^ 

particularly  at  bottom,  can  never  be  fo  fubjeft  to    i 

fall,  as  that  which  is  fown   at  random  -,  and  the 

fpaces,  admitting  both  a  free   circulation  of  air, 

the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  even,  ihpuld  it  be  necef- 

fary,the  opening  of  the  foil  by  the  hoe,  for  drain* 

ing  off  any  fuperfluous  moifture,  afford  opportunity 

for  the  moft.  effe£iual  remedies.     Should,  never- 

thelefs,  the  corn  have  fuffered  partially,  as  fome-* 

times  happens,  when  the  fmutty  ears  are  very  eafily 

10  be  diftinguiflied,  the  rows  afford  opportunity  of 

^  gathering 
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gaiheritig  th^ni,  at  a  very  itidderate  ^tj^ce  per 
acre. 

Before  I  dirmlfs  tht«  fubjea,  dii  which  I  have  di- 
hted»for  the  purpofeof  attemptitig  to  difpd  llie  oiMi 
of  prejudiee,  and  to  promote  ratioifial  eiH)uiry,  I 
would  wifli  to  be  clearly  utiderftood»    I  by  no  mtktk^ 
talce  upon  nfic  to  affert  the  utter  ittcapacity  of  idfec^ 
ticn,  in  the  fmut  of  wheat,  or  the  literal  ittipoffibiiitr 
of  an  impoitatiofi  of  flics  from  Norway,  but  their 
improbability  only,  and  want  of  foundation  in  ex« 
periment  and  fad.      1  Ihould  certainly  counfel  no 
man  to  truft  to  unfound  feed*com,wheif  found  might 
be  obtained ;  or,  in  a  cafe  of  neceflity,  to  make  uft 
Cif  the  former, without  taking  every  poffible  method 
to  wafh  and  purify  it,  for  which  purpofe  I  fhoald 
dtem  a  ftrong  foap  lye  equal  to  any  thing.    As  t6 
ftceping  found  torn,*fbr^he  prevention  of  the  ttexl 
yearns  blights,  it  is  a  mere  Abracadabra,  and  ftandft 
Upon  the  fame  foundatiSn  of  rationality  With  blef- 
ling  a  thorn  out  of  the  fleih,  or  faying  the  Lord*« 
*     Prayer  backward,  in  ofder  to  raifc  the  devil.     But 
**    the  ancients  aftcd  ftill  more  unreafonably,  who,  in 
this  cafe,  vrhen  charms  of  red  cloth,  and  the  fea* 
ihers  and  heart  of  an  owl,  and  all  other  remedies 
failed,  thfefttened  their  deities  with '  bloody  axes, 
I  have  tried  various  pretended  fruftifying  fteeps, 
confiding  of  folutions  of  nitre,  (beep's  dung,  and  I 
know  not  what,  without  the  fmalleft  fuccefs. 

I  have,  firtce  laft  year,  turned  my  attention  aftd 
my  obfervation  pretty  much,  towards  this  myfte* 
rious  fubjeft.  The  following  quotations  arc  an 
additional  proof  of  the  futility  of  the  commoA 
expeftations  from  fteeps,  which  ttiay  be  farther 
2  i      corroborated 
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c«)rrDbora«ed  by  iho  remark,  that  tke  egfs  of  iiv- 
fed^  C^4  not  poffibly  lUrvtve»  and  retain  the 
pov^t  of  communicaung  antmitl  lifet  after  the  ufual 
ifomerfioji  ia  brine  and  lime.  The  following  quo<^ 
UtioQi  is  from  £llis  Abridged  and  Metfaodisedp 
where  the  reader  may  find  a  variety  of  fimilar  cafes* 
^  Thif  iicknelii  in  wheat  happens  fomettmes  to  only 
cHie  fide  of  the  ear,  when  the  other  parts  remain 
feemjngly  found ;  as  was  once  the  cafeof  awhol^ 
field  of  itfheat)  near  Hazlemere  in  Surrey^  where 
only  the  weft  fide  of  the  ears  was  fmntty^and  the  reft 
free  throughout  the  field ;  which  feemingly  fhews 
the  difeafe  to  heoccafioned  by  infe£lious  wind." 

Cafe  the  fecond.  '  A  man  having  but  one  fields 
it  was  fown  for  him  with  naked  wheat-feed,  by  a 
neighbouring  farmiftrt  who^  wanting  a  little  more  to 
finish  the  (ield>  fent  for  fome  of  his  own  that  was 
brined  and  limed.  The  l4Nt  proved  fmutty,  but 
the  former  clear^  though  both  were  fown  in  one 
day.  It  is  remarked  that  the  unbrined  might  be 
found  feedi  and  the  brined  unfound,  but  the  re-** 
mark  is  of  na  confequence  but  to  prove,  that  brin- 
ing is  of  no  utility  in  caf|^  of  unfoundnefs/  Pa.'  ai6. 

Cafe  the  fqventh*  *  One  of  my  neighbours,  an 
ancient  curious  farmer,  not  only  changed  his  feed 
but  brined  and  limed  it  well»  yet,  the  year  174Q 
had  a  fmutty  crop.  This  feems  to  be  owing  to  a 
Imgt  frofiy  winter y  cdi  fpring  and  dryfitmmer.'  The 
reafoninga  of  Ellis  on  this  fubje£l  are  not  always  fo- 
accQrate»  but  his  fads  deferve  attention^ 

The  following  experiment  of  the  refpeflable  Sir 
John  Call,  Bart«  is  extra£ied  from  the  Board  Com-* 
munications,  vol.  a.  p.  428.    '  In  the  year  1^797,^ 

when 
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when  my  tneo  wtrc  chraihing  out  fiiy  wheat,  I  de-* 
fired  them,  as  well  as  fome  of-  my  neighbours,  to 
Tave  alt  the  cars  they  met  with,  which  were  affed^ 
ed  with  the  fmut :  having  colleaed  all  I  could  get, 
previous  16  the  beginning  of   OQober,  I  found 
fome  ears  wholly  decayed,  fome  with  one,  two  ot 
more  grains  apparently  perfe£i,  all  which  I  caufed 
to  be  rubbed  out  with  the  hand,  into  a  bag  of  pa- 
,  per,  fmut  and  all  together ;  and  after  mixing  and 
rubbing  the  grain  in  the  fmut,  all  I  could  get  per^ 
fed  out  of  fmutty    ears  amounted   to  72  grains, 
which  were  carefully  dibbled  in,  and  marked  in  a 
ridge  amongft  other  wheat,  in  a  field  then  under 
tillage.     Their  growth  from  the  firft  was  (imilar  to 
the  reft  of  the  field.'     The  following  is  a  certifi- 
cate figned  by  the  reftor  «nd  two  farmers,  of  the 
condition  of  this  experiment  at  harveft.     Pa.  432. 
*•  ^ye  whofe  nameMUlif  hereunto  fubfcribed,  hav- 
ing been   requefted    by  Sir  John   Call,   Bart;  of 
Whiteford,  in  the  parifli  of  Stoke  Climfland,   in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  to  view  and   examine  a 
field  of  wheat  juft  then  fit  for  reaping,  and  to  take 
particular  notice-  if  we  faw  any  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  fome  parts  from  others,  do  declare, 
that  in  a  ridge  marked  No.  3.  (where  feventy.two 
grains  of  fmutty  wheat,  after  being  rubbed  out  in 
a  bag,  and  mixed  up  with  the  fmut,  and  in  that 
ftate  had  been  dibbled  in)  we  only  found  two  cars 
out  of  about  three  hundred  which  grew  out  of  the 
flocks  from  the  fmutty  feed,  that  had  apparently 
fmutty  grains  in  tbcra,  and  we  found  many  fimilar 
car;^  in  other  ridges  of  the  field,  fo  that  it  .did  not  < 
^  appear  that  the  fmui  bad  been  particular  in  that  part. 

*•  That 


'^  That  having  exatniried  a  ridgci  No.  5.  fowri 
with  fliriveUed  wheats^  the  crop  appeared  a*  pro^ 
duQive  as  any  part  of  the  field  that  was  fown  with 
the  beft  feed  wheat.'* 

Jugufi.  2,  1798.  Signed. 


The  above  experiment,  on  the  back  of  fo  many 
others  of  fimikir  proofs  is  altogether  decifive  as  to 
fmuti  which,  in  all  probability,  has  no  more  power 
of  propagation,  than  the  ruft  of  iron ;  a^d  fo  far,^ 
I  fuppofe  the  queftion  may  be  deemed  fettled  and 
at  reft.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  John  Gall's 
letter,  the  whole  of  which  is  highly  dcferving  of 
attention.  I  ought  previoufly  tQ  have  ftated,  that 
Sir  John,  has  been  fev^ral  years  in  the  habit  of 
fowing  tail  wheat,  or  the  thin  ihrivelled  grains,  ' 
from  which  he  has  be^n.Jfa  Juccefsful  as  to  reap 
wheat  equal  in  quality,  and  as  he  thinks,  fuperior 
in  quantity,  to  the  produ£l  of  the  fined  feed. 
This  indeed  would  be  a  vail  national  advantage, 
•  CQuld  we  be  aflufed  of  its  cohftant  fuCcefs,  but  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  I  once  made  the  experiment  my-  • 
felf,  very  unfortunately,  with  both  wheat-  and  bar- 
ley :  this  however,  is  but  a  fingle  inft%nce« 

In  fame  vol.  of  the  Communications,  page  200, 
may  be  found  many  curious  and  interefting  obfer^ 
vations  on  the  fubjeft  of  blight  and  fmut,  by  Rcl- 
bert  Somerville^  Efq.  to  which,  particularly  as  they 
militate,  iq^mafny  refpe£ls,  againft  .the  principles  I  * 
have  laid  down,!  am  defirdus  of  direfting  the  at- 
ttotion  of  the  fedulous  cultivator.  Granting  the 
exiftcnce  of  the  eggs  of  infefts  in  the  feed-corn,  a  * 

fteep, 
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ftccp,  ^r  fomt  Q^dftfuro^  h  daubt^  mtceffary  (or 
iho  purpore  of  dcftroying  %heU,  attkcui^  it  eaa 
have  no  poffibie  futuFO  efficacy^  itt  tl|e  pFevcBtion 
of  blights   from  the  inclemenoy  of  the  weather. 
Mr.  SomerviUp  very  properly  cautions  the  farmer 
againft   the   cauftic .  qualities  of   brine  and  lime 
fteep^s  and  thofe  of  ftale  urine^  which   doubtlefs 
have  the  power  of  deftrqying  the  vegetative  vir^ 
tues  of  the  feed,  particularly  when  the  feed  is  kepi 
ready  brined  a  confiderable  tiiqe  before  it  is  pom- 
mitted  to^he  moift  earth,  or  when  fown  }n  fni  %rid 
foil.     I  have  feen  rows  of  young  bean  plants  to- 
tally deftr<^yed  by  a  top  dreffing  of  lime  and  pickle, 
intended  as  a  defence  againft  the  flugs.     However^ 
that  a  moderate  brining  and  liming,  the  feed  be- 
ing ufed  immediately,  is  perfefUy  innocent,  tveiry 
farmer  well  knows.     Chalk  is  r^c^^Qiniendpd  in* 
ftead  of  lime;  alfo  to  well  wafhthe  £eed  in  fair  wa* 
ter,  with  a  broom,  which  was,  [  believe,^originaHy  a 
noftrum  of  Ellis.,    Barbadoes  aloec,  tobacco,  and 
powdered  hellebore,  are  faid  to  be  equally  effica* 
eious  and  harmlefs,  with  refpcft  fj}  the  feed.     As 
to  my  own  ehoice,  I  fiiould  prefer  (he  trouble  of 
hand-picking  the  feed,  and  drying  it  gently  on  a 
kiln,  in  little  more  ^an  a  run4ie^t,  which  will,  at  a 
certainlLy,  deftroy  all   animal  life,  withoui  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  affe^iiig  the  vegetative  power  of 
the  feed.     An  expof4^je  to  heat  on  a  kiln,  or  in  an 
oven,  has  the  fame  g.ood  efie^t  in  deftroying  ^wjorms, 
'  bugs,  and  their  eggs  in  Wtood,  and  I  h^e  found  k 
a  good  ipethod  with  old  j^ood  which  is  to  be  again 
conv;erted  to  the  purpoCe  of  building;  probably 
aft^r  being  fteamed,ibe*wood  w.^dd  be  farther  be- 
o^ted  by  foak^ng  in  limed  water. 
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To  deftroy  yermin  on  the  growing  cwp,  a  ileq><- 
ed  fl^nneU'with  leads  affixed  to  it,  is  propofed;  this 
is  to  be  carried  by  twT>  mcn^  one  on  each  fide  the 
ridge^  fo  that  it  brufhes  the.  ears  of  corn.  If  I 
remember  aright^.  Tull  mentions  fome  ftich  thing. 
I  can  judge  nothing  of  the  problable  fuccefs  of  this 
meafure^  but  I  once  did  fome.fervice  to  beans 
and  cabbages^  by  bruihing  oft  the  flies  from  the 
foriper,  and  the  mould,  or  eggs  of  flies,  from  the 
latter,  with  long  painting  bruflres;  the  hoes  imme- 
diately following,  buried  and  deftroyed  myriads  of 
infers :  I  am  convinced  of  the  goodnefs .  of  this 
plan,  ivhen  purfued  in  time ;  as  to  the  expence,  that 
is  totally  out  of  queftion,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  at^ 
tempted;  iince  nothing  but  the  mod  accurate 
hand-labour  can  pofiibly  be  effedual.  £Uis  re« 
commends  a  drove  of  turkies  to  clean  beans,  ivhich 
would  be  ufeful  in  a  certain  degree,  if  they  did  not 
damage  the  crop. 

Mr.  Somerville  comptain^i  aitd  with  much  tea^ 
fon,  that  in  drefiing  corn,  *  the  fanners  are  gene- 
rally placed  fo  near  the  barn  doors,  as  to  blow  the 
vhole  of  the  chaff  into  the  dufig-yard,  by  which 
means,  npt  only  the  fbeds  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  annual  weeds,  that  grew  among  the  crop,  but 
alfo  the  egg$  of  thofe  infe£ts  that  are  known  to  be 
deftruftive  to  the  grain,  and  which  have  oeen 
either  depofited  in  the  chaff,  or  mixed  with  it  in 
the  operation  of  thrafhing,  are  put  among  the  dung, 
the  warmth  .and  nourifhment  oF  which  is  highly 
favourable  to  (heir  propagation.  In  that  way,  the 
weeds. and  vecmin  of  one  feafon^  are  again  com-^ 
mitted  to  the  earth,  where  they  multiply  beyond 
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conoeption,  and  defiroy  the  crops  ^  the  facoeed- 
ing  year,  attd  prove  an  endlefs  fource  of  mifchief.' 
Inftead  of  this  reprehenfible  pra£tice»  it  is  ^tgioinei 
to  place  the  fanners  in  fuch  wife,  as  that  the  whole 
of  the  chaff  andduft  may  be  blown  into  ja  corner  by 
itfelf ;  that  the  walls  and  roof  of  e^ery  ban  be 
fmooth  plafiered,  fo  as  to  adanit  of  beii^  fwcpt 
clean,  and  that  the  duft  and  re&ife  be  carefoHy 
taken  abroad  in  facks,  and  burned. 

Thefe  precaations  are  perfefily  iifeful,  m  far  ai 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  adaik  «heir  Q&t6L»  asd 
in  truth,  in  any  fenfe  of  good  ^Hflbandry,  .ought 
never  to  be  omitted  r  but  that  dney  will  k^ve  the 
radical  effed  which  Mr.  Somerville  fo  fangiiUiely 
expe&s,  I  muft  take  leave  to  queAion.  A  few 
days  continuance  of  the  blighting  north  eaft  wind 
in  May,  or  an  alternation  of  hot  gleams  of  tbe  fun, 
by  day,and  (harpfrofts,  by  mght,  will  fill  your  crops 
with  blights  and  vermin,  maugre  all  yoar  automnal 
precautions :  on  the  pth^r  hand,  you  Jbali  find  a 
free  and  favourable  year  fucceed  oae  of  jtbe  moft 
blighted  and  vermineous  habit,  no  thanks  to  any 
precaution^  at  alK  This  feems  to  prove  the  im- 
mediate origin  of  btighung  infers  at  leaft,  from  the 
corruption  of  morbid  and  ftagxiant  juices^  jand  it 
appears  to  be  the  fame,  whether  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  body. 

The  inftance  I  adduced,  a  few  pages  back,  of 
the  balm  of  Gilead  blighted,  and  covered  with  in- 
fers, from  being  expofed  a  few  hours,  withoutfide 
a  window,  during  a  fiiarp  N.  £•  wind,  appeared  to 
me  very  ftriking  at  the  time.  There  were  feveral 
plants,  but  only  that  which  was  expofixl^  fufiered 

any 
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any 'Wight,  or  produced  any  inreds;  tot  ftad  a; 
warrm  of  fouifccrly  wind  a  fitmlar  cffcft ;  and  ir 
feoitts  to  m«  incotoceivaWe,  thai  a  chifltng  and 
parching  wind  fliould  teem  with  the  fccdi  of 
anirtiaHifc,  a  thing  never  countenanced,  m  the 
ftnalleft  degree,  by  obfiervation  or  eStpcriment. 

^  It  \i  weU-knowi^,  (fays  the  ingenioiis  Mt.  So^ 
mervilfc)  bow  readily  both  men  and'  other  animals 
aT*e  hurt  by  vermin,  and  with  what  dtfteulty  they 
are  rendered  cleati ;  it  b  alfo  ktioWn,  Aat  when 
they*  are  ft*ed  from  thctti;  M^  ttfSI  contimte  attoays 
frt^tiXfXt  ft>me^medatiitnal,is  introduced  aitiongft 
the*.     The  feme  thkig  applies  to  grain:*— But 
Mr.  Sdmervitkf  did  nbt  perhaps,  at  the  inftstnt,  re- 
collcft  Ae  fhbals  of  vermin  fometimes  confequent 
upon  » itiere  corrupted  ftate  of  the  animal  fluids, 
in  the  mtn^ms/teditulbfnsy  for  example;  nor  thofe  liv- 
ing worms;  and  animatcuhe  bred'  beneath  the  flcirt, 
in  the  buman  face,  to  whibh-  it  fcems  almoft'  im- 
poffiblc  to  affigft  any  oth^  origin,  than  that  juft 
mentioned.     Is  the  difeafeindui^ed  by  the  vermin, 
or  are  the  vermin  bred  by  the  difeafe  ?  A  refpeft- 
able  and  acute  critic  fEditor  of  the^Commercial 
and  Agricultural  Magazine)  demands- of  me,  whe- 
ther, in  defiance  of  the  celebrated  pofition  of  Har- 
vey, and  the  experiments  of  Ma4phigi  and*  Lew^ 
enhook,  I  mean  to  attempt  the  revival  of  the  ex- 
ploded dbflrine  of  equivocal  generation?     My  re- 
ply is,  tbaf  I  have  cverefteemed  the  term  equivo- 
cal, as  moft' appropriate,  confidering  the  extreme 
uneertdimy-  of  the  cafe;  and-  that  even  allowing 
the  principle  omtda'  al?  ovo,   it  fceras  that  eggs  or 
feeds  may  cxift'  independently  of  fcxual,  or  even 
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paternal  generation.  If  a  polypus  can  be  pro- 
duced without  the  help  of  a  mother,  I  fee  no  reafon 
why  a  worm,  or  an  infed  may  not  be  alfo  brought 
to  light,  without  the  help  of  either  father  or 
mother;  and  I  conceive  the  higher  this  idea  is 
traced  the  more  probable  it  will  appear.  The  ge- 
neration of  eels  has  often  puzzled  the  corious 
of  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Mordaat, 
in  his  Complete  Steward,  fays  f  In  ponds  where 
there  are  fprings,  there  is  no  want  of  eels, 
though  none  were  ever  put  in  :  and  what  is  more 
ftran^e,  I  apprehend  no  perfon  ever  law  the  leaft 
fign  of  propagation  in  an  eel,  either  milt  or  JjtazvH, 
fo  that  how  they  are  bred  and  produced,  as  yet  re- 
mains a  myftery  unrefolved.'  vol.  1.  p.  103. 

But  there  are  confefiedly  infeds,  the  progeny  of 
which  may  be  accurately  traced,  as  the  aphis,  and 
the  caterpillar,  the  latter  of  which  proceeds  from 
the  eggs  of  the  butterfly,  that  the  deftru&ion  of 
butterflies  is  an  obje&  of  confequence.  Dr.  Dar- 
win advifes  to  burn  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  in 
autumn^  on  account  of  the  number  of  thofe  egg^ 
prefer ved  by  them  from  the  feverity  of  winter. 
The  procreation,  habits,  and  degrees  of  ability  to  do 
mifchief  in  infeds,  are  extremely  variable.  Ca- 
terpillars, locufts,  flugs,  grub-worms,  centipedes, 
earwigs,  n^ggots,  Sec.  devour  the  whole  fubftance, 
external  as  well  as  internal,  of  vegetables,  wfailfi 
thofc  particularly  called  blights,  only  fuck  the  ve* 
getable  juices,  the  leaves  remaining  to  contrad  or 
curl,  and  virither.  Every  vegetable  feems  to  have 
iu  peculiar  blight,  or  infe£l,  correfponding  in  co- 
lour, with  itfelf;  th^t  of  laveader  is  fingularfy 
beautiful,  being  of  a'  pale  green,  the  belly  hall 
8  white 
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white  and  half  green,  with  fix  legs,  and  fine  black 
eyes ;  this  infeft  envelopes  itfelf  in  a  large  bladder 
of  frcKhy  madter  (the  extrafted  juice  of  the  plant) 
which  appears  in  diftinEl  globules,  like  quickfilver. 
The  common  earth  worms  are  carnivorous,  and  I 
believe  never  feed  on  vegetables ;  they  are  very 
troublefome  in  gardens,  where  they  abound,  and  I 
have,  been  in  the  habit  of  thinning  them,  by  cauf- 
ing  them  ta  be  picked,  up,  on  moift  evenings,  in 
vaft  quantities.  Infeds  originating  from  dung 
and  animal  matter,  never  prey,  I  believe,  upon  ve- 
getables; nor  thofe  of  vegetable  origin  upon 
flefli :  and  although  the  genial  warmth  of  dung 
may  be  favourable  totheprefervation  and  hatching 
of  the  eggs  of  infeEts,  I  could  never  obferve  that 
manuring  for  the  wheat  crop  (a  common  praAice 
in  poor  countries)  was  particularly  produQive  of 
blight  QT  fmat ;  it  may  poffibly  tend  to  cherifli  the 
eggs  of  tke  Aug  and  grub. 

By  fame  it  is  propofed  to  encourage  the  breed  of 
a  certain  infeB,  which  fubfifts  by  devouring  that  de- 
ftrudive  Hy,  the  aphis ;  a  propofal,  with  which,  the 
farmers  will  be  very  merry,  and  which,  in  truth,  car- 
ries about  it  fomething  more  of  the  ludicrous  than 
thepra&icable.  Suppofing  itpradicable,  it  would  be 
an  unlucky  rcfult  to  find  thefe  giant-killers  ^  worfe 
Duifance  than  the  vermin  they  had  deftroy  ed.  I  was' 
not  aware  of  it.  until  the  prefent  year^  but  the  cen- 
tipes  is  a  great  enemy  to  beans,  and  on  digging  up 
I  great  nuniber  of  plants,  which  were  withering 
irom-fome  fecret  caufe,  and  in  the  vacant  places,  I 
bund  thje  feed  eaten  through,  and  filled  with  that 
nfeft.     Whcrfe  the  radical  virtue  feemed  not  ta 

be 
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be  deftroyed,  I  fiUed  the  beans  with  tmmS  aiid  pep- 
per»  and  replaced  then ;  they  aftennurds  did  well. 
I  ikink  it  is  worth  w)xilt,  wheic  bca»  plaMs  nib, 
in  any  coDBderable  degree,  to  ftll  up  the  vacancies 
vitli  frcfli  feed,  dibblii^  m  with  tbe  beans,  a  little 
lime,  (and,  or  afli^s. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stacy  has  lately  pnUiflMd  a  pam- 
pUet  on  the  common  failures  of  the  turnip  craps, 
which  well  deferves  the  Eanners  attention.  Mr. 
Stacy  jufily  obferves  that  the  failure  of  turnips,  is 
more  frequently  owing  to  drought,  and  to  t\ie  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  feed,  by  its  being  merely  caft  upon 
the  furface  of  the  land,  than  to  tbe  ravages  of  tbe 
fly,  the  £afliionable  caufe  afigned,  but  which  is  of- 
ten an  invifible  agent  in  the  bufinefs ;  hence  ano- 
tlier  manifieft  advantage  in  drilling  turnips;  the  feed 
being  by  that  means  placedout  of  the  reach  ofinjnry. 
I  believe  the  fight  of  fwarms  of  dung-fiies  havering 
over  a* failed  crop  of  turnips,  has  often  induced  a 
fufpicion  that  the  damage  has  been  done  by  tbe 
faid  flies,  when,  in  all  probability,  they  have  not 
tafted  a  fingie  leaf. 

Mr.  Buckland,  our  juftly  celebrated  orchardtft 
general^  fome  where  fays,  '  blights  on  fruit  trees 
as  on  every  vegetable,  proceed  from  weaknefs  only; 
aftrong,  thriving  tree  or  plant  is  not  infeHed  by 
infefls,  or  not  injured  by  them,^  yet  I  have,  this 
year,  feen  cabbages,  apparently  the  moft  htxuriam 
and  cobufl,  fiiddenly  covered  with  mould,  or  the 
eggs  of  ily  or  maggot,  proceeding  nobody  could 
tell  whence  or  how :  thefe  eggs  were  found  in  my- 
riads  upon  the  leaves,  and  in  tbe  hearts;  the  cab- 
bages fickened  gradually  and  never  perfectly  re- 
covered; 
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covered:  fome  of  them  were  cape*cabbages^  and 
the  bulbs  were  eaten  through  with  maggots.  Coni> 
fidertDg^the  length  of  time^  this  fubjed»  of  the  nsu 
tore  and  habits  of  thofc  infeds  which  infeft  our 
cultivated  lands,  has  been  under  difcuffion,  it  ap^ 
pears  Co  me  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  we  have 
.made  no  greater  progrefb  thereon,  and  I  fhould  be 
bappy  to  have  Idfure  allowed  me  for  its  thorough 
experimeniah  inveftigation. 

In  treating  of  the  Courfepf  Crops,  I  have  acceded 
to  the  general  idea,  that  nature  affe&s  variety,  al- 
though when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  her  own 
fpontaneoua efforts,  flie gives  the  moft  firilung proofs 
of  adContracy^tendency ;  and^  perhaps,  our  convidion 
or  Quc  deception,  arUes  fnom  a  deficient  ftatement 
of  the  cafe*  The  thoee  famous  propofitions  of 
TulV  on  change  ofi  crops,  appcpur  to  ne  unanfwer. 
able/  upon  any  philoGophical^  or  &irly  experimeuf- 
tal  graiusL  i«  ^  Tkat  phnts  of  tie,  m^  digioreni 
namrey  fud  m  tie  fanu  fort  of  food.  a.  That  there  is 
neplMty  but  what  muft  rob  any  other  plant  within  its 
reack^  3.  That  afoily  which  is  proper  to  one  fort  of 
viable  mcey  is,  in  refpeff  to  the  fort  of  food  it  gives^ 
pro/ter  to  it-  always.**  Tbefe  .propofitions  militate 
not  atgainlL  the:  truth,  that  various  plants  affefl  va- 
rious foils  ;  but,  the  v€getable^^»/Mv,  or  food,  is 
the  fanie  thing  in  all. 

On  CHAN 6a  ov  sesd,  or  of  individuals,  of  the 
fane  fpecies,  we  are  generally  guided  by  analogy 
with  d>e  prevailing  notion  on  the  change  pf  fpecies; 
granting  it  a  delufion,  it  is  furely  a  very  harmhefs 
one ;  but,  in  certain  cafes,  it  may  be  of  fome  little 
confequence  to  a  &rmer,  to  be  convinced,  that  no 

harm 
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harm  can  happen,  nor  any  defe£l  of  produce  arife, 
from  refowing  the  feed  on  the  fame  ground  whence 
it  was  produced.  The  earth,  of  herfelf,  produces 
and  reproduces  inoft  luxuriantly,  from  the  f»mc 
feed,  for  centuries,  or  for  ever,  without  weariuels, 
or  defirc  of  change. .  The  idea  of  a  ncceffity  for 
occafionally  crolTing  the  breeds  of  animals  has  pre* 
vailed  in  a  iimilar  degree,  and  does  flill  prevail, 
notwithftanding  the  mod  fatisfaftory  proofs  of  the 
futility  of  fuch  maxims,  derived  from  the  invari- 
.able  fuccefs  of  breeding  in  and  in.  If  a  manpaf- 
fefs  feed,perfe3  in  its  kind,  and  the  fpecies  equally 
adapted  to  the  foil,  he  may,  perhaps,  get  harm,  but 
fureiy  ought  to  expeB  little  good  from  a  change. 
There  can  arife  no  poffible  benefit  from  croffing 
with  inferior  flocks :  but  changes  ought  to  be  in- 
defatigably  purfued,  until  the  beft  be  obtained ; 
then  remain  the  grand  objeds,  eith^  of  farther 
improvement,  or  the  prevention  of  degeneracy ; 
and  tfacfe  will  ever  Hip  through  the  hands  of  men 
unpoifeiTed  of  the  virtue,  or  the  habit  of  perfcver- 
ing  induftry.  No  pains,  no  expence,  no  diftance, 
are  ever  too  great,  to  obtain  the  bcft  (lock,  dead 
or  alive,  or  the  beft  implements. 

To  fow  imperfeS  feed,  it  a  pradice  nearly 
allied  to  madnefs,  or  folly;  a  fplly,  of  which  our 
wives  are  never  guilty,  who  ever  take  efpecial  care 
to  put  pew,  at  leaft  found  eggs,  under  their  betis; 
and  feeds  are  the  eggs  of  vegetables.  More  can^ 
not  be  had  from  a  thing  than  it  pofiefle^  ;.and  if 
we  fow  bad  feed,  or  deficient  in  the  true  feminal 
qualities,  we  ought  to  cxpc£l  a  crop  defcftive  ci* 
ther  in  quality,  quantity,   or  both;     <lrcen  aod 

Ihrivellcd 
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fiiriveiled  coni>  focb  as  has  not  ftocd  long  enough 
to  arrive  at  maturity,  ihould  never  be  fowA ;  much 
of  it,  as  I  have  experienced,  will  not  vegetate  at 
all;  of  that  w^ich  fticceeds,  the  fample,  at  leaft 
great  part  of  rt,.wiU  b&Ieanandifteely,  moft  cleariy 
deirionftrating^  its  hereditary  defeft.  I  would  cer-* 
tatnly  not  fow  black,  or  fmutty^  wheat,  .by  choice  ; 
but,  qf  two  evils,  I  think  I  ibduld  prefer  heavy^ 
black  wheat,  for  feed,  to  the  unripe,  lean,  and  (hri- 
veiled.  Smutty  wheat  often  ^happens  to  be  tbe 
plumped,  and  mod  weighty  of  the  crop,  and  its 
flour  as  full  of  the  vegetable  gluten,  which  arifes 
from  the  blight  having  taken  place  fubfequent  to 
the  perfect  formal:ion  of  the  kernel,  whence,  from 
it3  maturity  and  power  of  refiftance,  the  infeBion 
may  be  na  more  than  ikin-deep. 

The  celebrated  axiom,  in  cattle-breeding,  that 
"  like  produces  like,"  fo  fuccefsfully  proved  in 
pra&ice,  may,  no  doubt,  be  equally  depended  upon 
in  the  vegetable  creation;  and  it  is  found  and  ra- 
tional advice  in  Marfhall,  to  feled:  feed  from  the 
mod  forward  and  vigorous  plants,  of  every  fpecies : 
yet  it  is  an  old  opinion,  that  the  fmalleft-grained 
wheat,  if  plump  and  perfeft,  is  as  likely  as.  any,  to 
produce  a  luxuriant  plant,  and  fine  ftpck;  whence^ 
an  advantage  in  fowing  fuch,  with  refped  to  the 
meafure,  as  the  pbje£t  is  the  number  of  kernels. 
The  greateft  attention  ihould  be  paid  to  the  clean*, 
ing  fecd.4.corn,  which  ought  to  be  perfeftly  free,  not 
only  from  tht  feed  of  weeds,  but  from  every  weak, 
and.  apparently  unfruitful  kernel,  fince  thefc  laft, 
granting  they  vegetate,  may  only  help  to  encumber 
^pd   exhauft  the  foil   with   unhealthy  and  ufelefs 

plants. 


plants.  I  never  Atnk  the  expente  ditovn  away 
of  kaviag  feed-vhcat  picked  orwr  cwnfaiiy  by 
hand; 

The  opmtons  auipraAiee  of  Mr.  J^^^  Cooper, 
a  refle&iiig  and  phiLo&phkal^  American  csaiwugr, 
appeae  to  be  perfeGBy  decifivc  on  thift  iattereftiii|( 
fidjefiL  Mr.  Cooper,  difiaegardjog  the  anoenrpre* 
jtidice  of  a  neceffity  for  the  change  of  feeds  mud 
Mou,  and  the  procmremeDt  of  them  froai  difem 
and  diferent  foclj»  on  the  contiavy^  baa»  for  maajr 
jean».  been  in  the  habit  of  fiele^ng  the  beft  feeds 
and  foots  of  his  own;  and  akhongh  he  has  con^ 
tinuallf  fown  and  planed  then  on  she  fame  fail, 
every  artiele  of  his  produce  is  gveatfy  fuperiqr  to 
thofe  of  anjr  other  perfon  who  fupplies  the  roatkef, 
end  they  feem  to  be  ftili  in  a  ftate  of  improveaient. 
This»  vithont  his  knowing  it,  is  the  very  £»ne  plan 
that  was  adopted  by. Mr.  BakeweU»  in  En^^and,  with 
refped  to  aotmak* 

Mr.  Cooper  was  led  to  his  pre&ntpfa6ticc^  which 
he  bq^n  nEtore  than  forty  years  ago»  by  obferving 
that  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  very  (ubje&  to 
change,  with  refpeft  to  their  time  of  coming  to  ma* 
turity,  and  other  properties,  hot  that  the  heft 
feeds  never  failed  to  produce  the  heft  plants. 
Among  a  great  nomber  of  experiments,  he  particii* 
larly  mentions  the  following : 

Aboiftt  the  year  1746,  his  father  procured  feeds 
of  the  loog  watery  fquafit ;  and  though  they  have 
t^een  ufed  on  the  farm  ever  fince  that  time,  without 
any  change,  they  are  at  this  time  better  than  they 
were  at  firft. 

His 
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His  early  peafc  i^ere  procured  from  Lomian  m 
i76^>  ^^  though. they  have  been  planted  in  the 
fame  place  every  fe^fon^  ihey  have  been  fo  far  fifom 
degenerating)  that  they  are  preferable  to  what  they 
were  iheo.  The  feeds  of  hi&afparagus  he  had  frooi 
New  York,  in  17521  and  though  they  have  been 
treated  in  the  fame  mannery  itie  plants  have  been 
greatly  improved.     Mr.  Cooper  has  experienced 
fnrecifely  the  fame  ref^t  with  potatoes,  and  atirU 
^tes  tbe  failures  of  otbor  people  to  dieir  planting 
ihe  refufe,  inftead  of  the  largeft  and  beft  fiiapedr    ^ 
Mr.  Cooper  ia  alfo  careful  to  fow  the  plants, 
from  which  he  raifes  his  feed,  at  a  confiderable 
iliftanoe  from  any  others.      Thus,   when  his  ra^ 
diibes  are  fit  for  ufe,  he  takes  ten  or  twelve  which 
be  moft  approves,  and  plants  them  at  leaft  one 
hundred  yards  from  others  that  bipfibm  at  tbe  fame 
time.  In  the  fame  manner  he  treats  all  other  plants, 
varying  circumftances  according  to  their  nature. 

In  177a,  a  friend  fent  him  a  few  grains  of  a  fmaU 
Hind  of  Indian  corn,  not  larger  than  goofe-^fliot, 
which  produced  from  eight  to  ten  ears  on  a  ftalk. 
They  were  alfo  fmall,  and  he  found  that  few  of 
thera  ripened  before  the  froft.  Some  of  the  largeil 
and  earlieft  of  thefe  he  favcd,  and  planting 
them  between  rows  of  a  larger  and  earlier  kind, 
the  produce  of  them  was  much  improved.  He 
then  planted  from  thofe  that  bad  produced  the 
greateft  number  of  the  largeft  ears,  a rui  that  were 
the  firft  ripe;  and  the  next  feafon,  the  produce 
with  refpeft  to  quality  and  qoantky,  was  prefer^ 
able   IQ  ajny   thai   he   had   ever  planted  befiorre^ 

From 
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From  this  corn  he  has  continued  to   plant  ever 
fince,  felefling  his  feed  in  the  following  manner: 

When  the  iirft  ears  are  ripe  enough  for  feed»  he 
gathers  a  fufficient  quantity  for  early  corn,  or  for 
replanting;  and  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  wi&es 
his  .corn  to  he  generally  ripe,  he  gathers  a  fuf- 
ficient quantity  for  c)ie  next  year's  planting,  bav^ 
ing  particular  care  to  uke  it  from  Jlnlks  that  an 
hfge  ai  $he  b^tmn^  of  m  regular  taper ^  mt  very  taH^ 
tilt  eersfeilatVy  and  coniaimng  tie  greatjl  mmker  &f 
pnifizeahle  earSy  and  of  the  hejl  qnalstyi  thcfe  he  dries 
qnickiy,  and  from 'thence  he  plants  his  main  crop; 
and  if  any  hills  be  miffing,  he  replants  from  the 
(eeds  that  yitxt  firft  gathered,  which  he  fays  will 
caofe  the  crops  to  ripen  more  regularly  than  they 
commonly  do,  and  which  is  of  great  advantage. 
The  common  method  of  faving  feed*corn,  by  tak«» 
ing  the  ears  from  the  heap,  is  attended,  he  fays, 
with  two  difadvantages ;  one  is,  the  taking  the  larg^ 
eft  ears,  of  which,  in  general,  only  one  grows  on  a 
ftaik,  which  leflfens  the  produce;  and  the  other  \sy 
taking  ears  that  ripen  at  different  times.  For  many 
years,  he  lenewed  all  the  feed  of  his  winter  grain 
from  a  fingle  plant,  which  he  had  obferved  to  be 
more  produ£iive,  and  of  better  quality  than  the 
reft,  which  he  is  fatisiied  has  been  of  great  ufe.   He 
takes  particular  care  that  different  kinds  of  the 
fame  vegetables  do  not  bloom  at  the  fame  time  near 
together,  by  which  they  injure  each  other. 

On  every  kind  of  foil,  Mr.  Cooper  prefers 
planting  the  rows  of  Indian  corn  fix  feet  afunder 
each  way,  as  nearly  at  right  angles  ps  may   be» 

and 


and    leaving   not   more  than    four    ftalks  on    a 
hill. 

.  It  U  allege(I,4batibreigafiax«feed.prpduQes4l>^ 
beft  flax  in  Ireland;  bat  Mr*.  Cooper  fays,  that  when 
it  is  coniidered  that  only  the  bark  of  the  plant  is 
ofecii  aiid  thai  this-is  th  perfe&ioti-befbrff  thflr.feed 
is  -ripe>  it  -wM  appear  that  fats  hyipothefia  is  not  af-^^ 

fitfted  by  it*  . h         •  .  . 

.  Mr.  Cooper  had. the  foUowing^iinftance^^the 
naiuralisatton  of  a  plant  in  a  different  climate.  He 
had  ibme  waternmekm  feed  fent  l\ini  from  Geor"' 
gia,  wbieh  he  was  informed  was  of  a  peculiarly 
gbod  quality ;  knowing  that  ieed»  from  vegetables 
thai  grow  in  a  hot  climate,  require  a  longer  {am- 
mer  than  thc^e  of  Pennfylvania,  be  gave  them  the 
moft  favourable  fituacion  *  be  had»  and  ufed  glaffes 
10  forward  their  growth,  and  yet  few  of  them  ri« 
pened  well ;  but  faving  the  feeds  of  thofe  .that 
ripened  firft,  and  continuing  the  pradice  five  or 
fix  years,  they  came  to  ripen  as  early  as  any  he 
ever  had. — Dr.  Prieftley's  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair, 
Board  Com.  Vol.  I.  p.  363. 

The  above  method  of  managing  exotic -feeds  has 
been  lately  found  (iiccefsful  in  France. 

Whilft  writing,  I  am  informed,  that  it  has  been 
found  very  efficacious  to  fire  ferpents  from  a  gun 
amongft  flocks  of  crows;  and,  I  believe  J  have  not 
before  mentioned,  that  a  London  watchman's  rattle 
has  proved  a  moft  ufeful  implement  to  me,  andmuch 
more  fuccefsful  in  frightening  birds,  than  the  ufual 
bawling  of  the  boys. 
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ON  TWE  CftEEV  AKD  HOOT^CROtS,  TO*  TlCE  SUPPORT 
or  CATTLE. 

Prondfianfop  cattle,  as  has  been  fuActenily  ofcoo 
rapeatsd^  b  o^M  of  the  firft  obje8i  in  huibaodiy^ 
and  the  late  improvements  in  this  depanment^  Sbrm» 
periiaps^  the  moft  ftriktng  feature  of  fuperiority  in 
thfl  new,  over  the  ancient  fyftem.-   Although^  i^ 
this  metibodof  grastng,  (fo  to  term  cattle  feeding 
in  generaii)  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  fainu  ia 
necefikrily  withdrawn  fron  the  culture  of  bread* 
corn,  jiet,  both  reafon  and  experience  demonftratOj 
that  the  crops  of  corn  will  be  infinitely  heavier, 
than  if  the  whole,  or  the  too  great  portion  allotted 
to  that  purpofe,  by  the  old  fyftem^  were  To  empioyW 
ed;  and  that,  inftead  of  the  land  being  exbaofred, 
as  of  old,  it  may  thus  be  maintained  in  everiafting 
vigour.     It  h  by  this  method  alone»  that  our  pre**' 
fent  immcnfeiy  incr^fed  population  can  be  fed; 
and  to  the  hitherto  too  narrow  limits  of  the  im« 
provement,  we^are  to  attribute,  in  great  meafure, 
the  exorbitant  rate  of  the  firft  neceflaries  of  life* 
Granting  the  trudi  of  the  TuHian  hypothefis,  that 
conftant  turning  and  dividing  the  foil,  and  expof^ 
ing  every  poffible  fuperficies  of  it  to  the  atoio* 
rpheric  influences,  will  render  unnecefTary  the  in^ 
troduQioD  of  ftcrcoracious  manures ;  yet,  iaa  rqalU 
beef  country,  like  ours,  vaft  herds  of  cattle  muft 
be  kept,  and  winter,  as  well  as  fumroer-fe4t  which 
can  alone  be  efFcQed  under  our  prefent  circum- 
fiances  by  aid  of  the  crops  in  queftion. 

It 
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It  14  fomewhat  'ftirange,  chat  at  fb  late  a  ^riod^ 
fucii  groundlefs  opinions  (hould  prevail,  or  tbat 
men  (koidd  be  fi»  grofsly  ignorant  of  their  neacdl 
concerns ;  yet,  what  numbers  of  faroier^  there  are» 
who  go  on,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,' drying  and 
impoverifliing  feverai  hundred  acres  of  land,  with* 
out  keeping  cattle  enough  to  manure,  properly,  a 
tenHh^^'of  libcir  f^rins*  Aflc  thefe  men  for  an 
eKfdanacion  of  a  coMludib  extraordinary,  and  they 
win  teM  you,  very  gravely,  and  in  truth,  with  equal 
lelC«fuficiency,  that,  indeed  they  Ihould  like  weH 
enough  to  keep  more  live«fiock,  but  that  chairs  is 
an  arable,  not  a  grazing  &mi,  which  circumftanco 
neceflarily  renders  the  thing  impoffible.  This  is 
the  kind  of  reafooing,  which  generally  and  cnT^> 
rentiy  palTes  under  tiie  refpeftable  name  of  ex* 
perience,  although  it  afford  nothing  of  impartiid 
proof:  but  it  is  a  fully  eftabliflied  tiruth,  that  an 
arable  farad  will  maintain  much  greater  ftocks  of 
cattle,  than  fuch  as  is  commonly  ftiled  a  graz- 
ing farm,  granting  a  fufficient  home-ftall;  that 
the  green  and  root-crops  wilt  go  much  farther, 
for  that  purpofe,  than  natural  grafs ;  and  that  it  is 
arrant  nonfenfe  to  talk  of  a  want  of  herbage  upon 
an  arable  farm,  a  defcfl,  which  is  fo  eafily  and  fo 
ipeedily  fupplied. 

There  is  a  kindred  error  prevalent  amongft 
another  and  fomewhat  -  fuperior  defer iption  of 
cultivators:  thefe  will  keep,  and  fummer«fat  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  ftock,  but  either  negleft  or 
feem  ignorant  bow  to  provide  winter  provifion  of 
fufficient  quantity  and  quality  for  their  fuj^rt ; 
the  evil  confequence  of  this  error  is,  that  they  are 
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ufiially' obliged  to  part  with  a  confiderable  qua'n-» 
lity  of  ftock,  halF-fat)  at  great  dtfadvantage,  on'ih^ 
approach  of  winter;  and  of  that  which' they  retain^ 
fonie  are  fed  atan  expence  too  greal^whilft  the  bulb 
are  left  to  encounter  hu6ger»  wet,  and  cold,  and 
tolofe  as  much  per  head>  during  the  \yinter  naomhs, 
ats  they  areiikdy  to  profit  in  thofe  of  the  following 
fummer.  But  this  pbn  of  liibjeQifig  cattle  to  loTs^ 
or  even  to  remain  ftationary»  daring  the  winter,  is 
a  great  public  and  private  difadvantage»  pattaking 
nothing  at  all  of  misfortune,  but  wholly  of  error 
and  negied.  The  bufinefs  of  fattening  may,  and 
ought  to  proceed  equally  in  winter  as  in  fummer; 
and  in.ftore-feeding  of  cattle^  the  pradtce  of  keep^ 
ing  them  hard,  as  we  phrafe  it,  that  is,  expofing 
them,  half^fed,  or  half-famifhed,  to  all  the  rage 
and  incleiuency  of  the  elements,  is  abfurd'in  the 
extreme.  •  Thefe  fcape-goats  pay  nothing ;  but 
cattle  comfortably  wintered,  and  kept  in  good 
{lore-condition,  would  pay  fomething,  particularly 
by  requiring  afterwards  much  lefs  time  to  fat; 
and  is  it  not  our  objed  to  make  the  moft,  and 
the  fpeedieft  profit  from  them?  It  ever  feemed  to 
me  a  ftrange  commendation  of  any  fpecies  of  cat- 
tle, how  well  they  would  endure  to  be  ftarved,  and 
how  few  of  them,  per  centum,  would  die  under  the 
operation ;  it  would  be  a  much  greater  recommen- 
dation, in  my  opinion,  that  they  were  welUfliaped, 
and  would  ftand  under  a  confiderable  burden  of 
meat.  All  I  v^ould  demand,  in  point  of  hardinefs 
of  any  kind  of  ftock,  would  be,  that  they  would 
thrive,  during  winter,  with  good  meat,  and  under 
good  ihelter.     I  have  my  doubts  upon  the  neceffity 
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of  winter-cxpofure,  in  moft  of  thofe  parts,  where, 
perhapji,  cuftom  and  ignorance  alone,  have  render- 
ed it  neceflary. 

The  confinement  of  cattle  to  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  the  home-ftall,  during  winter,  is  at  length  ge- 
nerally arllowed  to  be  good  praftice,  by  oar  ableft 
cultivators,  and  yet,  ftrange  to  tell,  even  thefe  make 
an  c>cception  in  the  article  of  Iheep.  On  what 
grounds?  That  fuch  hath  hitherto  been  the  cuftom; 
but  a  parity  of  reafoning  from  the  cafe  of  other 
anifnals,  and  of  all  animainature  indeed,  ought 
here  to  be  our  rule ;  and  rational  theory  is  ever  a 
fafe  guide  to  experiment.  How  came  men  to  be 
fp  out  of  their  wits,  as  to  doubt  the  propriety  and 
the  profit  of  fliehering  poor  lhcep,.as  well  as  other 
animals,  from  the  horrors  of  winter,  unlefs  they 
have,  from  habit,  forgotten  to  enquire  into  the  nu- 
merous inftances  of  that  fuccefsful  praftice,  both 
at  hoTfie  and  abroad  ?  There  is  a  certain  country, 
where  numbers  of  men  are  annually  frozen  to  death 
with  cold,  in  thin  clothes,  by  cuftom:  that  fo  few 
periih,  and  fo  many  efcape,  is  an  iHuftrious  proof 
of  their  hardinefs  and  bravery,  as  ^ell  as  of  thick- 
nefs  of  (kuU,  and  hardnefs  of  heart,  in  their  proprie- 
tors. 

It  ever  c>ccltes  a  fmile  in  me,  to  Hften  to  the 
plaufible  theory  of  your  true  practical  folks  ;— 
-**  Oh !  men  will  always  follow  that  which  they  find 
moft  for  their  intereft,  of  which,  furely,  they  them- 
felves  mtift  be. the  moft  fufficieht  judges,  after  many 
years'  experience.'*  Let  us  fee  how  this  aphorifm 
ftands.  A  farmer  has  a  few  acres  of  beautiful 
meadow,  and  is  fhort  of  keep.     He  turns  his  c.*:tlq 
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into  the  high  grafs; — After  gorging  therofelvcs, 
they  proceed  to  trample  under  foot  this  precious 
commodity,  with  all  poffible  expedition,  rendering 
no  fmall  quantity  of  it  perfeftly  ufelef$,  with  their 
excrements.  They  fare  furopiuoufly  for  the  firft 
week  or  two,  perhaps,  after  which,  their  keep,  and 
with  it  their  condition,  declines^  till,  at  the  laft 
pufh,  like  fpcndihrifts,  they  find  themfelvcs,  and 
their  owner  finds  them,  in  adual  want.  Now  had 
the  good  man  thought  proper  to  take  the  grafs  to 
the  cattle,  inflead  of  the  cattle  to  the  grafs,  he  might 
probably  have  foreftalled  want,  and  have  obviated 
everydifiicultyj  his  herbage  would  have  gone  thrice 
as  far ;  and,  granting  he  mowed  too  quick  to  have 
had  a  fecond  cutting  ready,  a  good  pafture  would 
llill  be  left ;  his  cattle,  in  the  interim,  being  fafely 
Iheltered  at  home,  from  the  fun  and  flies^  and 
,the  whole  of  Jtheir  dung  preferved,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe,  \yheD  droppicd  at  randon^i:  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not  at  all  (trange,  that  in  a  country 
like  this,  where,  at  all  times,  cattle*provifion  is 
of  fo  much  confequence,  that  this  moon-Blind 
cuftom  ihould  be  almoft  univerfally  prevalent  ?  I 
have  been  accuftomed  to  cut  and  carry  the  green 
feed  to  the  yards,  for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  through- 
out the  fummer,  and  have  found  the  fuperiority  of 
profit  over  the  old  method,  fo  great  in  every  view, 
and  1  think  it  mud  appear  fo  evident,  that,  to  offer 
the  reader  a  calculation,  would  be.  ridiculous. 

Every  body  knows,  that  upon  certain  of  the  beft 
cultivated  di(lri6ts  of  the  oppofite  continent,  no 
cattle  are  ever  fufFered  to  range  at  large,  to  tread 
down  and  fpoil  the  produ&s  of  the  earthy  poach  the 
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foil,  or  vafte  thdr  manure,  either  in  fummer  or 
winter ;  and,  that  feveral  of  out  moft  enlightened 
cultivators  have,  6f  late  years,  adopted  the  fajn^J 
provident  maxims.  The  advantages  of  the  sum- 
mer-fold are  truly  great,  and  capable  of  being 
extended  to  benefits  almoft  beyond  calculation. 
Our  laviOi  expenditure,  or  *  rather  improvident 
wafte,  in  the  fummer-feafon,  by  the  barbarous 
method  of  fuffering  cattle  to  tread  under  foot,  and 
tJeftrojrfo  great  a  part  of  their  moft  nutritious  food, 
is  one  great  caufe  of  oar  winter  diftrefs,  for  that 
prime  article,  good  hay ;  for  which  we  are  necelfi- 
tated  to  have  recourfe  to  that  which  often  proves  a 
moft  comfortlefs  fubftitute. 

(5f  the  'following  crops,  chufing  fuch  as  he  may 
judge  moft  fuitable  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
fiances  of  his  laftd>  let  the  prudent  farmer  culti- 
vate a^  many  acres,  as  will  foil  throughout  the 
fummer,  and  fupply,  with  hay,  and  other  necef- 
faries,  throughout  the  whole  winter,  his  ftock  of 
cattle;  never  fearing  to  overftock  himfelf  with 
winter-provifions,  a  commodity,  for  which  he  need 
not  doubt  of  a  ready  fale,  in  the  month  of  April, 
nine  fcafons out  of  ten: — 

Upon    Clays. Natural  grass,  for   hay. 

Clover. — Cow-grass,  for   hay  and  soil- 


ing.— Tares,   v/inter   and     summer, — Tares, 
and  oats,  or  barley,  for  soiling,  or  hay.— — 

Fo G. C a b  b  AG  e  s. Man  gel   w  u  rze  l,    for 

soiling  with  the  leaves,  the  root  for  win- 
ter USE.  Borecole. Rutabaga,     to 

STAXn    FOR   LATEST  SPRING-FEED. 
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Deep  healthy  loams.  The  reader  need  not 
be  told,  that  thefe  fortunate  foils  will  grow^  any 
thing  and  every  thing:  Wh*t  excufe,  then,  can  be 
made  for  the  cultivators  of  fuch^  who.fubmit  to  re- 
main in  want  of  any  produftion,  conducive  to  their 
profit,  or  convenience  ?  1  call  on  them  lo  attend 
to  the. following  catalogue,  the  .benefits  of  rooft  of 
which  I  have  experienced  on  inferior  foils: 

LuC£RN. SaINTFOIN.  BuRNET. ^TaRES. 

Rye. — Chicory. Indian  wheat. Mam- 
gel  wuRZEL. Rape,  and  cole. Rowen* 

— Fog. —  Cabbages.  —  Coleworts.  —  Swedish 
TURNIPS. Carrots. Parsnips. Pota- 
toes.— Turnips. 

Light    and   poor  Soil^.     SAiNTfOiK. — ^Bur- 

NET. — Chicory. Furze.  — Brank.  —  Tares. 

— Cole. — Turnipsv — Tu  rni?«c  abb  a(;e»  or,  bul- 
bous BROCOLI.-— tBoRECOLE. SwEDISH  TURNl?. 

COLEWORTS.  * 

I  bflve,  in  the  above  catalogue,  affigned  the  fpcr 
ciea  molt  to  be  depended  upon  in  each  general  clafs 
of  foil ;  but  it  is  plain,  a  greater  latitude  may  b^ 
allowed.  For  cxamplej^  upon  clays,  although  the 
grand  winter-dependence  mud  be  on  cabbages  and 
hay  ;  yet,  upon  the  lightcft^  and  dryeft  part  of  the 
farm,  pptatqcs  may  be  grownrtb  conGderable  ad- 
vantage; and  to  forward  this  ^nd,  a  copious  ma- 
nuring of  fand,  qr  fandy  griavel,  fuppoCng  it  pro- 
curable, .at  any  rpafonable  dillance,  will  be  found 
of  great  ufe.  I  have  tried  the  fame  expedient  with 
carrots,  on  deep  healthy  clays,  not,  indeed,  with 
all  the  fuccefs  I  could  wifh  ;.  but,  I  think  the  mea- 
fare  deferves  further  attention,  confidering  the  very 
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great  value  of  a  carrot-cop,  with  which,  for  gene- 
ral vinter^ufe^  nothing,  as  far  as  oar  prefent  ex- 
perience extends^  can  be  placed  in  competition. 
Carrots  need  no  cookery^  and  will  make  capi- 
tal beef  and  mutton^  with  good  hay;  but  are  not 
fo  proper  to  fatten  any  other  animals.  For  (lore- 
feeding,  they  fuit  all  our  animals,  given  either 
with  hay  or  ftraw.  Young  cattle,  horfes,  deer, 
pigs,  rabbits,  turkies,  geefe :  for  milch  cows,  they 
are  of  firft-rate  excellence. 

Some  reafons  have  been  affigned,  why  I  would 
wifli  to  recommend  the  drill-culture. for  carrots. 
The  horfe-hoe  will  fave  an  immenfity  of  expence, 
beGdes  affording  to  the  roots,  the  full  benefit  of 
the  atmofpheric  manures.  Take  Mr.  Amos's  me- 
thod. "  Two  pounds  of  feed  per  acrei  Steep 
the  feed  in  rain-water  twenty-four  hours,  and  lay 
it  upon  a  floor,  until  fpeared.  Mix,  thoroughly^  ^ 
with  three  pecks  dry  faw-duft,  and  three  pecks  of 
fine  dry  mould.  Drill  one  inch  deep,  and  four- 
teen inches  between  the  rows,  with  the  fame  cups 
ufed  for  wheat,  or  barley.  Harrow  once  in  a  place. 
The  plants  will  appear  in  eight  or  ten  days."  I 
intend  to  make  trial  of  the  drill  for  cabbage-feed 
alfo,  in  the  fpring-culture,  to  fpare  the  trouble  of 
tranfplanting.  In  both  thcfc  crops  drilled,  there 
is  this  inconvenience;  the  ftrongeft  plants  would 
fometimes  be  cut  up,  in  the  fetting  out:  but 
which  might  be  avoided  by  a  little  extra  labour  and 
attention  with  the  dibble. 

Fog,  or  autumnal  grafs,  left  for  winter  and  fprirlg 
confumption,  is,  no  doubt,  a  moft  certain  fupply, 
dependent  on  no  contingency,  fince  the  quantity 

only 
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only  forms  a  queftion,  and  that  is  at  the  farmer's 
option.  Several  conH derations  hang  here.  The 
firft  crop  of  grafs  is  oat  of  queftion;  it  v?ould 
never  pay  to  leave  that.  Whether  is  it  better, 
to  make^  and  ftack  the  rowen,  or  lattermath,  in 
September;  or  leave  it  as  fog?  The  quantity  of 
the  latter^  will,  in  courfe,  be  fuperior;  but  the  qua^ 
lity  muft  be  weak  andfainl,  and  the  cold  feafon  de- 
mands dry  meat  The  fuperior  call  for  grafs,  or 
dry  meati  it  ihould  feem,  muft  regulate  this  bufi-* 
nefs.  To  turn  cattle  into  fog  of  any  height, 
foaked,  perhaps,  and  beat  down  with  rain  and 
fnow,  upon  poachy  land>  muft  be  a  miferable  bu* 
linefs  truly,  it  would  be  half  trodden  into  the 
earth ;  and,  upon  firm  land,  there  can  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  any  wafte.  Opportunities  Ihould  be 
taken,  if  favourable  weather,  to  cut  and  cart  a 
confider^ble  quantity,  which,  in  the  cold  feafon, 
would  take  no  harm ;  and  the  cattle  might  fo  eat 
it,  in  comfort,  at  home.  A  ftack  might  be  made, 
a  layer  of  fog,  and  a  layer  of  ft  raw. 

Inpoini  of  quantity,  the  Cabb  ace-crop  is  equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  all  others,  upwards  of  fixty  tons 
having  been  drawn  from  an  acre  of  good  land. 
Cabbages,  with  good  hay,  will  make  fat  beef 
and  mutton ;  but  it  is  with  them,  as  with  turnips, 
their  power  of  nutriment  depends  much  on  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil.  Hard  ftore  pigs  will  giow 
upon  cabbages,  with  tolerably  good  wafli. 

A  moft  diflieartcning  circumflanos  attends  the 
cabbage-culture:  You  fhall  fee,  in  Oftober,  a 
flourifhing  field  of  them,  teeming,  abfolutely,  with 
mountains  of  vifluals.       Look  at  the  fame  field, 

four. 
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four,  or  even  two  months  afterwards^  the  weather 
having  been  fevere,  and  your  mountains,  com- 
paratively, are  degenerated  into  mole-hills-  I 
had  once  a  beautiful  piece  of  three  acres,  of  the 
hardeft  kind,  whijch,  by  February,  were  reduced  by 
the  weather,  to,  I  believe,  lefs  than  one,  including 
the  redudion  of  quality.  It  is,  furely,  time  for  us 
to  do  away  the  difgrace  of  being  inferior,  in  the 
article  of  winter-provifion,  to  our  continental 
neighbours,  to  profit  by  their  experience,  and  to 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  it.  In  Germany,  they 
(lack,  or  houfe  their  cabbages,  while  in  full  per- 
feftion  and  weight;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  inforrried, 
they  keep  them  in  good  prefervation  all  the  feafon. 
I  was  prevented,  by  an  accidental  circumftanct, 
from  making  the  experiment  this  year. 

The  larger,  and  hard  fpecies  of  cabbage  is  al- 
ways recommended  for  cattle;  but,  from  certain' 
obfervations,  I  have  been  led  to  queftion,  whether 
th^  fuperiority  does  not  really  belong  to  the  Savoy, 
the  quality  of  which  is  furely  more  nutritive:  it  is 
equally  hardy  with  the  Scotch,  or  any  other  winter- 
fpecies.  The  material  queftion  is,  whether,  grant- 
ing a  crop  of  Savoys,  inferior  in  weight,  the  defeft 
will  be  repaid  by  fuperiority  of  quality.  They  may 
be  fct  thicker  thanthe  large  Scotch  cabbage  5  and, 
upon  firft-rate  land,  will  average  at  ten  pounds  per 
plant.  There  is  an  inftance  of  a  large  winter 
cabbage,  grown  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Burftal,  in  Lei- 
cefterfliire,  reaching  the  enormous  weight  ofnineiy- 
two  pounds. 

I  have,  this  feafon,  had  a  patch  of  the  Mangel- 
wtJRZEE,  and  the  Rctabaga.     Of  the  former, 

which 
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vhich  is  the  vhite,  or  fugar-bcet,  lately  fo  ce/e- 
brated  in  Pruflla,  I   have  been   induced^  by  this- 
fmall  experiment^  to  entertain  a  high  opinion^     It 
does  not  fuccccd  ill  on    heavy  land,  but  on  dry 
and  friable  foils»  it  will  produce  a  vaft  quantity  of 
very  nutritious  faccharine  food,  capable,  as  I  fhould 
conceive,  of  fattening  a  pig,  for.  market  at  leaft»* 
which  is  faying  every  thing.     F6r  milch  cows,too> 
in  winter,  it  muft  be  equal  to  any  thing,  probably 
fuperior  even  to  carrots.     The  leaves  have  fome- 
what  the  flavour  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  feem  to  be 
more  nutritious,  at  lead  they  are  more  fubftantial^ 
than  thofe   of  any  other  plant  within  my  know- 
ledge; they    would   be   good  fummer-foiling   for 
cows  and  pigs,  and,  perhaps,  even  fuperior  to  clo- 
ver for  the  latter.      The  green  crop,  or   leaves, 
afforded  by  this  article,  is  confiderable ;   but  there 
remains  a  doubt  with  me,  whether  the  depriving 
any  plant  of  its  leaves,  in  confiderable  quantities, 
does  not  materially  detrafi  from  the  quantity  of 
fruit,  or  ultimate  product.     That  fucb  is  aBually 
the  effeft  with  cabbages,  1  know,  by  repeated  ex- 
perience, having  materially  injured  fcvcral  crops, 
by  gathering  and   carting   away  their   fuperfluous 
leaves,  for  flore-pigs.     It  is  lingular,  that  the  plant 
fhould  be  weakened  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  prevent 
its  loaving  or  cabbaging,   by   ftripping   off  leaves, 
vvhich^  in  a  fhort^time,  are  deftined  to  fall  fponta* 
ncoufly.     I  know  not,  prafiically,  that  the  beet  is 
thus  injured;  but,  granting  fuch  to  bethecafe,  the 
grower    will    be  determined  by  his  fuperior  call 
for  funimer,  or  winter-food.     It  is  not  fa3,tbatin- 
fe61s  avoid  the  Mangel-wurzel;  the  Aug  and  cater.* 
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pilUr  fas^d  a  fniaU  fliare  of  mine.  The  beets,  when 
ftored,  appear  to  refift  the  froft  well.  Grown  in 
an  adbeiive  foil,  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  trou- 
ble in  cleaning  their  numerous  roots;  the  fame 
Jlight  difadvantage  attends  the 

Rutabaga,     or    Swedish  Turnijp.      In    my 
fmall  {^tch,  I  have  no  roots  of  any  confiderable 
fize;  and  ^ould  fuppofe,  fuch  advantage  mud  be 
expe£led   in    deep    fands,  and  good  loam^  only; 
and  that  on  clays,  the  rutabaga  muft  remain  an  ar- 
ticle of  inferior  confequ^nce.  It  is  not  ftriflly  cor- 
rect, that  this  plant  is  impenetrable  to  the  frofl,  fince 
fome  of    mine    were   frozen  in  the  ground,  and 
rotted.     The  quality  of  the  rutabaga,  I  muft  hold, 
notwithftanding  the  flattering  account  in  the  Not-^ 
tinghamihire  report,  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
carrot;  and  I  muft  own,  I  have  always. been  upon 
my  guard  againft  fimilar  accounts,  fince  reading, 
fome  years  ago,  of  turnips  being  found  nearly  equal 
to  oats,  for  labouring  horfes !     I  believe,  however, 
the    rutabaga   to  be   fuperior    in  nutrinient  and 
warmth,  i6  our  common  turnip ;  and  upon  deep 
foils,  to  be  a  far  more  advantageous  crop,  with  the 
provifo,  that   the  faft  of  their  approximation,  in 
point  of  quantity,  can  be  eftablilhed.     As   to  the 
Idtl  of  their  facility  of  prefervation,  there  can  be 
no  queftion.     Nothing  will  harm  them  when  once 
out  of  the  ground.     I  can  eafily  conceive  the  ex- 
treme hardnefs  of  thefe  roots  may  break  the  teeth 
of  crones;  and  there  arc,  probably,  circumftances 
under  which  boiling  would  repay  itfelf.     Notwith- 
ftanding the  number  of  fangs  into  which  this  root 

is 
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is  divided^  I  have  not  found  the  difficalty  I  ex^  . 
pe6;ed»  in  drawing  them  from  the  ground* 

I  have  read^  with  the  utmoft  pleafure^  an  accoum: 
of  the  Turnip-rooted  cabbage^  in  the  Bath^  pa- 
pers^ vol,  9,  given  by  one  of  the  moft  experienced* 
men  in  England,  in  the  roatter,  Mr.  TugweH.    The 
curious  reader  is  referred  thither.     I  am  ftill  of 
opinion,    that   it  muft  be  far  more  profitable  to 
harveft  and  ftack  this  root,  or  rutabaga,  than  to 
leave  it  in  the  field,  until  the  rj^  ^fic/ap^  in 
April,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to  detail ;  nor,  can 
I  approve,  fuppofingit  left,  of  that  vaftefol  method 
of  expenditure,  turning  the  fheep  upon  it.     Mr. 
Tttgwell  has  found  the  produce  of  thofe  root«  uni- 
formly, and  on  an  average,  adequate  toth»  fupport 
of  feventy  (heep,  during  four  weeks  of  the  moft  ' 
hungry,  the  moft  trying,  and  moft  critical  feafon  of 
the  year— his  land,  worth  thirteen  (hillings  an  acre, 
each  acre  producing  feven  and  8000  plants,  of  about 
four  pounds'  weight  one  with  another. 

Upon  the  following  experimental  data,  the  far- 
mer may  form  a  judgment : 

lbs. 
Mr.  Tugwell's  turnip^rooted  cab-) 

bage,  per  acre  -    -     -     -     -J     -3^i<^oo 

Mr.  Clofe's  drilled    turnips,    55) 

tons,  ditto,  or,    ..     .     .    .}    ^^3>wo 

Dr.  Parry's  prize-crop  of  winter-1 

cabbagL  ... I     73.9«'o 


The  two  laft,  it  need  not  be  obferved,  are  no  com* 
mon  crops,  the  turnips  an  extraordinary  one.  Both 

rutabaga^ 
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rutabaga,  and  turnip^rooted  cabbage,  ihould  furely 
be  drilled  early,,  upon  well  manured  land,  in  order 
ta  raife  a  large  quantity,  and  to  determine  how  near 
ihey  will  approach  the  acreable  weight  of  our  coiA- 
mon  tuniip%  to  which,  in  qctaliiy,  they  are  mncfa 
fupcrtor. 

Chicory*^  Defiring  to  obtain  tome  expeirience 
in  this  crop^  I  was  aftomfbed  to  beinfornied  by  the 
feedfmaii,  of  whon  I  purchafed  the  feed,  that  Chi^ 
cory  was  nothing  more  than  cultivated  dandelio;]* 
Did  our  writers  think,  its  dd,  faome^fpun  name, 
would  not  fufiEkciemly  fet  off,  and  reconunend  it^ 
and  fo  imporud  a  fine  name,  (Ciicorium  tMtylms)^ 
with  the  feed»  from  France?  Xt  will  produce  a 
coafiderable  quantity  of  food,  and  is  not  nice  as  ux 
foil ;  but  I  have  a  particular  objeftion  to  it^  which 
yet,  on  account  of  my  very  flendes  experience  m 
the  article,  I  Ihall  not  name.  I  Ihould  prefer  driU 
Ung.  ity  for  feveral  reafons.  It  is  faid  to  make  good 
hay. 

Indian  Wurat,  or  Maize.  Of  this  grain,  £ 
know  nothing,  but  by  report.  Any  warm  foil  will 
fuit  it ;  and  it  has  been  fuccefsfuUy  cultivated'  in^ 
Effex.  Seed-time,  April,  when  it  may  be  dibbled, 
at  eight  or  nine  inches'  diftance,  the  rows  beings 
left  wide  enough  for  the  horferhoe ;  or  they  may  be 
hilled,  or  fet  in  fquares,  for  the  convenience  of 
horfe-hoeing  both  ways*  One  particular  fpecies 
of  feed  only,  it  feems,  will  fuit  our  climate.  This 
crop  produces  much  excellent  green  feed,  or  corn, 
fit  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  poultry.  ^A  pamphlet 
on  the  culture,  may  be  had  of  Baldwin,  London. 
A  The 
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The    Turkip-cabbagb,    or    Cape-cabbace* 
This  is  i  plant  of  a  fac  and  moft  nutritious  qualify, 
of  the  fpccies  brocoli.     It  is  excellent  for  the  ta- 
ble; and,  I  believe,  in  high  repute  at  Briftol,  in 
which  neighbourhood  it  is  fuccefsfully  cultivated. 
It  is  faid  to  rank  next  to  corn,  in  fattening  Iheep, 
which  require  no  hay  with  it.     Cows  thrive  with 
it,  and  even  horfes,  for  which  it  is  highly  nutri- 
tious, iq  its  withered  ftate^  being  free  from  acid 
juices.     This  plant  produces  iu  bulb  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  being  an  enlargement   of 
the  ftaik,  furrounded  with  leaves,  nearly  refemb- 
ling  thofe  of  brocoli.     It  defies  all  weather  (a  cba- 
rader  I  have  had  from  the  gardeners  of  brocolr, 
in  general)  and  will  laft  as  late  in  the  fpring  as  ru- 
tabaga ;  and  may  be  as  fafely  houfed,  or  (lacked, 
in  autunm.  The  fprouts  may  be  cut  off,  even  w^en 
in  bloflbm,  and  left  to  wither  for  fheep  and  cattle. 
Culture  fame  as  for  rutabaga.     Small  two-bout 
ridges  are  recommended.     I  have  now  before  me 
turnip-cabbages,  from  four  to  eight  pounds  eath, 
fome  of  which  are  perfe&ly  found,  others  decayed 
by  the  froft. 

Upon  foils  where  wheat  is  apt  to  grow  rank, 
or  winter-proud,  it  is  the  cuftom  to  include  it  in 
the  cattle-crops,  and  feed  it  down  in  the  fpring, 
with  (heep ;  in  fome  parts  of  Kent,  and  elfewhere, 
with  even  bullocks  and  horfes,  which  are  left  upon 
the  land  to  the  month  of  May.  Without  pre- 
tending to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  this  prac- 
tice, which  I  never  did,  and  moft  probably  never 
Ihall  effay,  I  (hall  barely  hint,  that  the  wheat-crojx 

may 
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marf  Hbe  injured  by  it  in  various  ways  5  and,  that  It 
might  be  advantageous  to  have  a  more  fafc  method 
of  reducing  the  quantity.     In  the  accidental  tref- 
pafles  of  flieep  on  wheat,  the  particular  fpot  on 
which  they  have  laid,  and  which  they  have  nibbled 
clofeft,  have  proved,  from  oH  and  frequent  obfcr- 
vations,  the  lighted  in  grain,  at  harveft.     A  rank 
field  of  wheat  affords  a  fine  opportuntty  to   thofe 
curious-fauibandmen,  who  may  defire  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  tranfplanting:  the  plants  being  thin- 
ned, will  admit  the  hoe,  which   affords  the  beft 
mean  of  feeding  the  root,  under  the  circuinftance  of 
exuberant  vegetation.     An  irregularly  fown  crop, 
thick  and  bare  in  patches,  may  be  much  improved 
by  this  praSice,  and  at  an  expence  trifling,  com- 
pared  with  the  profit.      As  to  the  trouble,  that; 
in  my  idea,  is  infinitely  over^balanced  by  an  af«- 
ter-view  of  the  regular  beauties  of  the  crop.     On 
the  other  hand,  corn  is  faid  to  be  perennial ;  and 
that  if  it  be  prevented,  by  grazing,  from  growing 
to  feed,  it  will  endure  as  grafs.     It  remains  to  be 
determined,  by  experiment,  to  what  degree  it  is 
advantageous  to  grow  oats  and  barley  as  foiling,  or  - 
hay  for  cattle;  at  any  rate,  the  nutritious  and  fat- 
tening quality  of  fuch  provender,  cannot  be  quef- 
lioned.     The  crop  being  clit,  whilft  the  ftalk  and 
blade  are. yet  in  full  fucculence,  the  feafon  will 
admit  of  a  new  crop  of  turnips,  rape,  or  rutabaga. 
Dats  and    barley,    fo  damaged  by  a  wet  harveft, 
as  to  be  judged  not  worth  the  expence  of  threfli- 
ing,  Ifdve  fucceeded  wonderfully  in  fattening  bul- 
locks; and  in  a  cheap  year,  a  crop  of  oats  and  do- 
Vfr,  would  probably  return  much  more  profit,  in 

that 
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tbai  mock  of  expenditttre,  than  in  the^ttfoai  one  of 
threftiing  the  oats  for  market. 

The  chief  winter^dependence,  in  light,  fktzWaw, 
Aony»  and  poor  foils,  muft  be  on  tumtps,  and,  per- 
haps, faintfoin  hay«  An  attentive  culture  l)eing 
heftowed  upon  thefe,  the  quantity  vill  be  ample 
enough,  to  encourage  a  libera)  expenditure ;  and 
the  faintfoin,  from  its  warm  and  abforbent  qusdtty, 
moderating  the  too  loofe  and  watery  nature  of  the 
turnip,  both  together,  will  form  a  rich  and  fattening 
food,  from  which,  under  cafeful  management,  ex- 
cellent beef  and  mutton  may  be  expeditioufly  made. 
Some  fands,  and  fertile  ftony  foils,  will  produce 
good  crops  of  all  the  braffica^  or  cabbage  fpecies ; 
ihallow  fands  will  alfo  produce  good  carrot  and 
potatoe,  as  well  as  turnip-crops ;  thus  upon  fuch, 
a  man  oannot  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  prepare  for  the 
etfgencies  of  winter. 

The  culture  of  Furze,  or  Whins,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  feeding  horfes,  is  a  curious  and  not  unim- 
portant article,  befide  being  new  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  people.  The  profit  and  convenience  mud 
be  confiderable,  on  dry,  thin  foils,  fcarcely 
fit  to  produce  any  thing  elfe.  This  pradice  has 
prevailed  in  Wales  for  a  century.  The  green  tops 
of  the  furze  may  be  cut,  or  mowed,  afterwards 
chopped  with  a  cleaver,  into  pieces  an  inch  or  two 
long,  then  the  fpines  bruifed,  or  broken  with  a 
flail.  The  Bath  Society  have  the  model  of  a  mill 
for  bruifing  furze.  It  mud  be  eaten  in«a  day 
after  being  bruifed ;  and  if  chopped  ft  raw  be^  given 
with  it,  one  hundred  of  ftraw  will  ferve  a  ton  of 
furze.  Two  bulhels  per  day,  of  this  food,  with  hay, 

fervod 
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ferved  (hvM  horfe^^  which  worked  as  ufual  when 
fed  witb  cpr^n.  It  had  ^  good  effe£l  upon  broken 
»f'md,  and  greafc,  iq  bor,fes.  The  fort  was  ihic 
French  furze,  and  only  the  tender  green  top^ 
ufed. 

Wb^ns  are  fqwcd  in  February,  March,  or  April, 
upon  a  Bx^  tilth,  made  very  c)^^n  from  grkfs  |  (ee4 
Cx  pound,;!  par  acr^.  T^^^  9re  cut  at  Micbaelina^ 
or  foqnfu,  tb^,  fj^p^e  year,  and  yearly,  and  o^ay  bfs 
ftacked;  will  continue  to  grow  to  Cbriftmai;,  and 
:be  $t  for  ule  Urntil  Mar<:h*  An  acre  will  produce 
frpin  ten  to  fifteen  ton,  which  will  equal,  in  fee<l, 
as  mai^  toas  of  bay.  Only  what  is  the  growf^  qf  oms 
ycqr  ipuft  be  cut. — Baih  Pafim. 

.  This  food,  it  if  probable,  might  be  very  fuitable 
for  ftore-cattle,  as  well  as  horfes;  for  the  latter, 
when  worjcing,  I  Ihould  rather  chufe  it  a&  a  fubiUf 
tute  for  hay  th^n  corn.  I  (hould  alfo  cultivate  ii 
in  drills. 

.  On  exprefl}ng  my  furprize,  at  feeing  good  long 
carrots  grown  in  very  Ihallow  fands,  to  a  p^fon 
who  baid  been  many  years  bailiff  to  feveral  eftates^ 
be  told  me„  be  had  been  accuftomad  to  obtain  car^ 
rots  of  full  length  and  fize,  in  fuch  land,  by  dib- 
bling the  feed  to  a  great  depth,  with  an  iron  dib- 
ber }  and  when  I  objed€d>  that  the  plants,  from  the 
leed  being  fo  deeply  buried,  would  never  get  abov^ 
tb^  furface;  he  alTured  me,  in  hils  numerous  trials^ 
he  never  pbferved  any  fuch  confequence.  Another 
curiofity,  refpedir^  this  celebrated  article,  is  the 
experiment  of  that  eminent  agriculturift,  the  Ute 
refpe^ble  Mr.  Iliaker,  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Baker  coiv- 
•yert^d  an  agr?  of  c^rroutops  into  two  ton/i  of  hay, 
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mowing  them,  whilft  in  perfeftion  of  fap,  withont 
going  fo  clofc  as  to  wound  the  crown  oF  the  root. 
X  have  already  ftated,  that  I  greatly  daitiaged  a 
xabbage-crop,  by  gathering. the  leaves:  and  fob- 
mit  it  to  experimenters  to  determine,  how  far  the 
fame  efFeft  may  obtain  with  carrots :  but,  putting 
*thts  circumftance  out  of  the  quellion,  I  {hould  con- 
ceive the  hay  would  be  valttablc,  as  I  know  by  ex- 
perience, the  green  ^tops  of  carrots- are  noarifhing 
ind  agreeable  food  to  Ihccp  ahd  rabbits.  Btjckj- 
WHEAT  will  mow  twice  inihe  teafon,  as  green  food 
for  cattle  of  all  kinds;  and  is  reported  to  fucceed 
with  milch-cows.  ParsIey  has  been  cultivated 
as  (heep-food,  a  fpecies  of  plant  which  I  fhould 
never  think  of  recommending,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fattening  any  animal ;  from  its  medicinal  and  diu- 
retic qualities,  it  may  be  beneficial,  green  or  dried, 
to  iheep  afflided  with  the  fcab,  or  red  water;  and 
with  fuch  view,  fome  patches  of  it  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  cultivated.  It  is  efficacious  in  the  reco* 
very  of  grcafy  and  furfeited  horfes. 

Thin,  cold,  fpewy  Clays,  whether  hill  or  dale, 
in  their  unimproved  ftate,  are,  perhaps,  the  moft 
difadvantageous  of  all  other  foils,  to  cultivate,  and 
the  very  propereft  to  ftarve  a  poor  farmer.  I  have 
waded  over  fuch  in  autumn,  when  the  wretched 
fpindly  Hubble,  wh^h  they  haji  produced,  with, 
may-be,  two  facks  of  coarfe,  fteely,  brown  wheat 
per  acre,  appeared  to  me  a  very  good  antidote  to 
farming.  On  thefe  lands,  pigs  are  the  moft  pro- 
per ftock,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  dung,  which  here 
is  highly  valuable,  the  fattening  fyftem  ought  to  be 
purfued.   This  requires  ikill  in  hog's  fleOi.     As  to 
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what  other  cattle  ran  be  kept,  the  chief  depend- 
ence muft  be  placed  on  tlover.  Cabbages  cannot 
be  had  here,  without  very  ample  manuring;  But 
thcfe  foils,  luckily  have  not  always  the  impediment 
to  draining,  experienced,  now  and  then,  in  deeper 
clays ;  -and  after  the  performance  of  that  noble 
operation,  the  cafe  will  be  wonderfully  altered. 
Deep  ploughing,  and  good  winter-fallows,  will 
then  abfolutely  change  the  nature  and  prcyerties  of 
the  foil,  and  enable  it  to  carry  good  crops,  of  any 
fpecies,  to  which  it  is  adapted^ 

Should  any  one  yet  hefitate,  or  fuppofe,  that 
I  have  laid  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the  neceflity  of  a 
more  generous  treatment  of  our  domeftic  animals, 
during  the  winter-feafon  ;  and,  that  I  have  over- 
rated the  confequence  of  the  above-defcribed  ar- 
ticles of  provifion,  let  him,  in  any  feafon,  compare 
the  fpring-condition  of  animals  under  either  regi- 
men: but  more  particularly,  let  him  attend  to  the 
dreadful  accounts  of  the  laft  bitter  and  inclement 
feafon,  exhibited  in  the  annals  of  agriculture,  by 
the  laudable  diligence  of  Mr.  Young.  The  fol- 
lowing melancholy  account,  was  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tugwell,  (already  mentioned)  from  the  Bath  news- 
paper, of  the  19th  May.  "  The  lofs  among  the 
ftecp,  through  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  has  been 
itnmenfely  great,  in  various  parts  of  Cumberland 
and  Weftmoreland.  Only  30  are  ftated  to  have 
been  fa ved,  out  of  a  flock  of  30D; — 300  to  have 
been  loft,  off  one  farm,  containing  about  lOOO; 
— and  500  to  have  fuffered,  out  of  a  flock  of  800. 
All  the  hay  and  flraw  in  moft  counties,  have 
been  nearly  confumed,  in  fupport  of  the  cattle, 
D  D  without 
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without  the  probability  of  afty  grafs,  at  May-day, 
to  receive  them.     Young  ewes,  of  all  the  principal 
flocks,  which  lambed  down  late,  will  not  rear  half 
their  produce,"  &c.     «•  A  colleaor  of  mort-fkins, 
in  Mr.  TugwcH's  neighbourhood,"  (i.  ^  of  thofc 
flieep  having  died  of  banger,  difeafe,  &c.)  *•  bought 
a  few  days  finrce,  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  whofe 
flock  before  amounted  to  only  240  (beep,  60  ikins 
at  a  puri^afe.     Another,  with  a  flock  of  too  eves, 
has,  already,  only  30  lambs  left.     A  third,  we  are 
told,  had,   fome   time   fince,    160   ewes,  without 
lambs.     Fortunately  we  had,  aliboft  every  where 
(in  the  weft)    a   double  ftock   of   hay    in  hand, 
otherwife  the  general  difafter  muft  have  been  ftill 
more  dreadful.     This,  however,  it  mull  be  allow- 
ed, arofe  fr.om  no  extraordinary  forefight,  or  eco- 
nomy of  our  own  ;  and  as  it  h .  now  nearly  con- 
fumed,  fliould  the  inclemency  of  the  enfuing  win- 
ter be  equal  to  that  of  the  one  now  paftj  the  feve- 
rity  of  its  efFefts  muft  be  every  where  felt,  to  an 
extent  not  eafy  to   appreciate."      There  cannot, 
furely,  be  a  more  forcible  appeal  to  our  under- 
ftandings,  and  our  feelings ;  nor  a  fairer  opportu- 
nity of  converting  misfortune  itfelf  into  a  benefit, 
by  immediately  afting  upon  well-grounded  refo- 
lutions  of  future  providence. 

There  is  a  mod  unfortunate  prejudice,  amongfl 
farmers  of  the  old  ftyle;  they  believe  nothing  can  be 
profitable  upon  a  farm,  but  corn  for  the  market.  1 
was  once  walking  with  a  man  of  this  damp,  over 
a  fine  piece  of  cabbages,  which  I  praifed  very 
highly,  calculating  how  many  beafts  they  would 
fatten,  with  the  help  of  fome  good  hay.     My  com* 

panion. 
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paniort^  after  hearing  xne  out,  replied,  drily,  "  Aye, 
bu,i  yott  know,  cabbages  will  pay  iio  rent,''— and 
bfcyond  that  I  could  not  get  him  to  advance  an 
inch.  But  let  the  farmer,  unaccuRomed  to  thcfe 
crops,  firft  of  all,  make  the  experiment,  and  after- 
wards fairly  calculate  the  coll,  and  the  profit  in  cat- 
tle, manure,  and  condition  of  the  land ;  compar- 
ing this  laft  with  the  condition  of  the  land  after  a 
crop  of  corn.  It  is  by  taking  things  upon  truft, 
that  men  contrive  to  keep  themfelves  conitantly 
hood-winked. 

It  is  an  objedion  of  long-ftanding,  and  by  no 
means  without  grounds,  againft  books  of  agricul- 
ture, that,  although,  in  truth,  they  recommend 
good  praBice,  good  implements,  and  profitable 
crops,  they  leave  Cbe  reader  wholly  in  the  dark,  as 
%o  the  means  of  taking  advantage  of  fuch  improve- 
ments. I  fivall  do  my  endeavour,  not  to  leave  my 
book  liable  to  fuch  objedions.  In  refpe£i  to  the 
new  implements,  I  have  already  given  the  names  of 
a  number  of  the  moft  ikilful  artificers,  both  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  SEED  department,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  the  farmers  in  general,  whodefire  to  extend  their 
cattle-crops,  or  to  Hock  their  grazing  grounds  with 
the  moft  pure  and  valuable  grafles,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, Meff.  Gibbs,  Half-moon-ftreet,  Piccadilly, 
London,  feedfmen  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  I 
need  fay  nothing  of  the  fitnefs  of  this  houfe,  for  the 
appointment,  fince  they  obtained  it,  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  a  cultivator  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  emi- 
nence for  talents  and  experience,  as  the  noble  Pre- 
iident  of  the  B9ard. 

D  D  2  On 
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On  a  point  of  the  bigheft  importance  to  the 
interefts  of  agriculture,  I  am  happy  again  to  be 
obliged  to  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry 
Clofe,  whofe  praftical  diligence  in  the  various 
purfuits  of  hulbandry,  and  whofe  difinterefted  pa- 
triotifm,  are  above  all  praife.  The  reader  will  re- 
coiled the  obfervations  I  have  already  made,  upon 
that  common  and  almoft  infuperable  bar  to  agri- 
cultural improvement,  the  prejudices,  wilful  obfti- 
nacy,  and  ignorance  of  ferVants:  on  this  head,  I 
commend  to  the  ferious  attention  and  imitation  of 
gentlemen  and  farmers,  the  following  plan  of  Mr. 
Clofe,  contained  in  an  extrafi  from  his  letter  to  the 
Bath  Society,  dated  May  2d.  A  plan,  than  which, 
in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  be  deviled,  better 
calculated  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  "  But, 
Sir,  the  purport  of  this  letter  is,  to  ftate  to  your 
Society  a  plan  which  I  haye  in  agitation,  the  moil 
likely  to  promote  the  general  agricultural  inte- 
reft  of  the  country.  Nothing  impedes  the  intro- 
duftion  of  the  new  hufbandry,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
moil  improved  inftruments  fo  much,  as  the  obfti- 
nacy  of  the  workmen.  To  furmount  this  diffi- 
culty feems  a  great  objefl ;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
that  by  taking  eight  clever,  adive  young  men  un- 
der my  tuition,  for  one  or  two  years,  I  may  eflen- 
lially  I'erve  my  country. 

"  At  Michaelmas  next,  I  therefore  intend  to 
make  the  experiment,  I  have  a  houfe  ready,  and 
H  Suffolk  bailiff,  a  very  clever,  and  intelligent 
fellow,  and  his  wife,  a  very  tidy  woman,  who 
are  to  have  the  fole  management  of  the  family*. 
Thus  I  fh'all  be  able  to  fend  a  frcfli  fupply  of  con- 
verts 
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verts  to  the  new  fyftem  of  hufbandry  every  year, 
into  places  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Other 
workmen  will  learn  from  them,  though  not  from  a 
matter  To  readily.  Be  pleafed  to  lay  this  outline 
before  the  Society  for  its  opinion.'* — Bath  PaJicrSy 
Vol.  9.  p.  308. 
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Potatoes.  Where  pigs  are*  bred,  or  a  large 
dock  of  them  kept,  this  valuable  root  is  almoft  in- 
difpenfable.  Although  it  be  an  exception  to  a  gene- 
ral rule,  I  have  feen  them  thrive  to  admiration,  on 
the  deepeft  and  ftrongett  clays^  as  I  have  alfo  feen 
lucern.  The  largeft  and  mod  farinaceous  potatoes^ 
and  the  largeft  and  hardieft  cabbages,  which  I  have 

ever  feen,  were  at   the  houfe  of Pierrepont, 

Efq.  during  his  former  refidence  at  Sudbury- 
Green,  near  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  Many  of  the 
cabbages  weighed  near  forty  pounds  each,  cut  in 
the  height  of  the  froft  of  that  remarkable  feafon, 
when  the  Thames  was  frozen,  about  twelve  years 
iince.  This  honourable  gentleman  has  a  great 
and  meritorious  attachment  to  agricultural  ob- 
je&s,  and  is  particularly  curious  in  felefiling  the 
choiceft  feeds.  '  At   that  time,  I  lived  in    iMkldle- 

fex. 
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fex,  and  having  obtained^  at  Mr.  Pierrcpont's/ the 
favour  of  a  peck  or  two  of  thcfe  fine  potatoes,  I 
planted  them  on  a  patch  of  deep,  heavy,  clayey 
loam,  without  any  dung,  the  fpring  preceding  the 
hard  winter  juft  now  mentioned.  The  culture  was 
much  neg1e6led,  and  we  b/egan  taking  them  up,  as 
early  as  they  were  fit  for  any  ufe,  which  was  re- 
peated frequently,  until  the  whole  were  ripe,  when 
the  quantity  was  mod  abundant,  equal  to  any  that 
I  have  witneffed  in  the  bed  potatoe-foils.  The  co- 
lour inclined  to  yellow,  and  the  meal  of  thefe 
roots  feemed  to  contain  more  glufbn,  than  any  I 
have  had  Cnce,  Being  defirous  to  preferve  them 
through  the  winter,  and  fearing  the  loam  adhering 
to  them,  might  rot  them,  I  wafhed  and  dried  them, 
previous  to  ftoring  in  a  fafe  place.  They  were 
vaflied  with  fhort  brooms,  in  a  large  wheeUbarrow, 
having  a  hole  and  peg  at  bottom,  to  let  off  the  foul 
water.  Notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  that  winter, 
they  remained  untouched  by  the  frofl,  and  per- 
fedly  found,  until  late  in  the  fpring,  that  they  be- 
gan to  grow. 

Draining,  the  effeSive  tillage  of  the  drill  cul- 
ture, and  the  beneficial  pulveration  obtained  by 
thofe  frequent  winter-fallows,  rendered  neceflary 
by  a  conftant,  regular  fyftem  of  cattle-crops,  will 
gradually  prepare  and  fit  clayey  foils  for  potatoes 
and  turnips,  but  whilft  ftrong  lands  are  yetwetan4 
cold,  thofe  plants  fhould  be  fet  as  high  upon  the 
ridge  as  poffible.  Potatoes  are  faid  to  fucceed  well 
after  cabbages,  the  roots  of  the  lattei^  forming  a 
beneficial  manure.  Rotten  ditch-earth  alfo,  and 
fuch  as  may  be  collefled  from  woods  and  coppices^ 

has 
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has  been  lately  found  to  anfwer  well  with  potatoes, 
when  an  economical  expenditure  of  dung  has  been 
neceffary. 

The  expence  of  the  fets,  in  the  potatoe-culture, 
amounting  to  fo  many  bufhels  per  acre>  is,  no 
<ioubt,  an  important  objeft,  whether  confidered  in 
a  public  or  private  view ;  and  it  is  a  moft  valuable 
difcovery,  afcertained  by  various  experiments  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittle,  near  Salifbury,  that  the  rind, 
or  paring  of  the  potatoe,  or  the  young  fhoots  from 
tbe-fmaU  refufe,  are  equally  fit  for  planting,  and 
equally  produ^ive  with  the  whole  roots,  or  pieces 
cut  in  the  ufual  way.  When  the  potatoes  are  pre- 
pared for  planting,  one  or  two  eyes  (hould  be  care- 
fully preferved  in  every  piece;  and  a  fmall  portion 
of  the  potatoe,  about  the  fize  of  an  horfe-bean,  to 
every  eye.  The  precaution  may  be  ufed  of  plant- 
ing the  parings  of  the  largeft  roots,  and  tbofe  of 
the  fineft  quality.  Mr.  Bartly,  of  Briftol,  is  mak* 
ing  experiment  of  drilling  the  feed  of  the  po^ 
tatoe. 

The  Items,  or  haulm,  fhould  never  be  cut,  or  fed 
down^  by  cattle,  which  I  have  obferved  to  injure 
the  crop;  and  which  fad  I  find  confirmed  by  an 
experienced  cultivator  in  the  north.  I  have  ftat- 
ed  my  opinion  of  the  difeafe  called  the  curl,  in  the 
plant;  it  ought  to  be  farther  obferved,  that  on  pulU 
ing  up  a  curled  plant,  the  root  will  often  be  found 
half-deftroyed  by  the  grub,  which  infeS,  and  the 
worm,  fo  deftruftive  to  the  roots  of  wheat,  (de* 
fcribed  by  Mr.  Anderdon's  bailiff,  p.  129.  Bath 
Papers,  before  mentioned),  it  is  probable,  may  be 
generated  from  the   corruption  confequent  upot\ 

dry 
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dry  and  blighting  weather.  As  far  as  my  obfenra* 
lion  goes,  thefe  worms  do  not  awe  their  origin  to 
manure  of  any  kind;  but  that  all  fucb,  as  are 
produced  by  manure,  are  of  a  larger,  and  appa- 
rently diflPerent  fpecies,  altogether  harmlefs,  in  the 
refpeft  in  queftion.  As  to  the  remedy,  I  Ihould 
conceive  nothing  would  bid  fairer  for  fuccefs,  than 
the  application  of  lime,  afhes,  roalt-duft,  orthelike» 
citheras  top-drelfing,  or  if  the  corn  ftand  in  rows, 
to  the  roots.  If  quick-lime  will  reduce  bones  to 
powder,  fo  expeditioufly  as  is  afferted,  it  muftfurc- 
ly  be  more  advantageous  to  adopt  that  method, 
than  be  at  the  expence  of  grinding,  or  breaking 
them:  it  has  been  lately  hinted  to  me,  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  authority,  that  the  advocates  for  bone« 
manure  have  been  far  too  fanguine. 

In  the  north,  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.  are  prc- 
ferved  throughout  winter,  in  a  Jue^  or  pit,  dug  in 
the  earth ;  having  never  ufed  this  method  myfelf,! 
(hall  prefent  it  to  the  reader  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Parkinfon. 

'*  Chufe  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  dig  it  about  eight 
inches  deep,  and  lay  the  fods  or  mould  fo  taken 
out,  bank-v^^ife,  on  each  fide  the  intended  pie, 
which  will  prevent  the  potatoes  from  running  out. 
Let  the  pie  be  from  Gx  to  nine  feet,  wide  at  the 
bafe,  and  the  fides  fronting  the  eaU  and  weftj  one 
end  only  being  expofed  to  the  north.  Raife  it 
as  higji  as  you  pleafe,  diminifliing  it  to  a  iharp 
ridge,  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe  or  barn.  If  it 
be  brought  to  a  fingle  row  at  the  top,  the  pie  wiH 
be  the  better  for  it.  You  muft'then  cover  the  heap 
firft  with  flraw,  and  then  with  mould,  regularly  a 

foot 
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foot  thick  :  but  if  you  add  a  greater  ihickiiefs^you 
will  better- enfure  the  fafety  of  your  pie  from  in- 
tcnfe  f rolls,  which,  if  fuflFered  to  penetrate,  would  ' 
fpoil  the  whole.  After  incrufting  your  pie  with 
a  fufficient  covering  of  mould,  it  will  be  moft  ad- 
vifeable,  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  keep  fhe 
contents  dry,  to  thatch  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
corn-ftacR/' 

I  Ihould  apprehend  this  method  proper  upon 
a  dry  foil  only.  Another  objeftion  to  a  pie,  is^ 
it  precludes  that  occafional  examination,  wl^ich 
I  find  all  roots  and  fruits  ftored,  to  require. 
Root-crops  are  always  fafeft  when  houfed,  with 
the  provifo,  that  they  are  dry  before  they  are  heap- 
ed. This  condition  muft  be  obtained,  either  by 
fpreading  in  the  field,  or  at  home.  Hurdles  are 
convenient  in  ftoring  or  houfing,  for  making  pan- 
tilibns,  when  either  fand  or  ftraw  may  be  ufed; 
but  it  is  neceifary  to  be  cautious  in  the  application 
of  ftraw,  fhould  the  roots  be  damp.  I  nearly  fpoiled 
a  whole  crop  of  carrots,  by  placing  layers  of  ftraw 
between  them,  and,  indeed  incurred  no  fmall  rilk 
of  firing  the  barn  in  which  they  were  ftored. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Leicefterftiire,  preferves  his  car- 
rots, by  digging  a  trench  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  deep:  the  tops  of  the  plants 
are  cut  off,  and  the  roots  laid  clofe  to  each  other, 
perpendicularly.  When  the  trench  is  full,  they  artf 
covered  with  ftraw,  and  over  that,  the  mould  of 
the  trench.  They  are  kept  thus  perfeftly  good  until 
'May  or  June.** 

Turnips,  to  preferve  throughout  winter,  fronS 
Mt.  Vario.     **  One  load  of  any  kind  of  dry  ftrawj 

fufiices 
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fuffices  to  ftack  an  acre  of  turnips,  of  fifty  tow. 
Draw  the  turnips,  top  and  tail  them,  throw  them 
into  a  wind*row,  and  let  them  be^  few  days  to  dry. 
Firft,  place  a  layer  of  ftraw,  next  the  ground,  and 
upon  it,  a  layer  of  turnips,  about  half  a  yard  thick; 
then  another  layer  of  ftraw,  and  fo  on  alternately, 
every  layer  being  made  narrower,  until  it  comes  to 
a  point,  or  fugar-loaf  top. 

••  The  laft  layer  mud  be  ftraw,  which  '  fenres  to 
keep  all  dry.  Obferve,  at  every  layer  of  turnips, 
to  ftroke,  or  lap  up  the  ends  of  the  under  layer  of 
ftraw,  over  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  clofe,  and 
from  tumbling  out.  The  heap  fliould  be  as  large 
as  a  large  hay*cock/*  As  I  recolle£l,  I  ufcd  to 
bottom  with  faggots,  placing  the  ftraw  upon  them, 
and  taking  care  the  turnips  did  not  come  too  near 
the  edge  or  outfide;  the  ftraw  being  carefully 
drawn  down,  left  a  *good  fecure  thatch.  Would 
not  this  method  of  prefervation  be  equally  fecure 
for  mangel-wurzel,  potatoes,  and  carrots?  I 
flipuld  fuppofe  that  ftored  turnips,  their  crude 
and  watery  juices  being  exhaled  by  feveral  months* 
keeping,  would  be  more  nourifhing  food  for  fuck* 
ing  ewes,  and  not  fo  liable  as  is  common,  to  pro- 
duce an  exhaufting  flood  of  their  milk. 

My  own  rough  method  of  wafhing  potatoes  in  a 
wheeUbarrow,  has  been  noted;  the  following  is  a 
more  commodious  one,  from  the  writer  above* 
mentioned.  **  Take  a  veffel,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  barrel-churn.  The  fides  muft  be  compof- 
ed  of  pantile-laths,  or  fomething  like  them,  nailed 
to  the  two  ends,  at  fuch  a  diftancq  from  each  other, 
as  to  prevent  the  carrots  or  potatoes  from  falling 

out. 
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oyt,  and  to  fufFer  the  water  to  pafs  freely  through, 
A  door  muft  be  left  on  one  fide,  to  put  the  car- 
rots in  and  let  them  out  at.  The  veiTel  is  hung 
over  a  fquare  tub  of  water,  fo  that  about  one- 
half  of  it  and  of  the  carrots  is  immerfed  in  the 
water.  You  muft  turn  it  quickly  round,  and  by 
thefe  means  you  will  foon  waih  great  quantities. 
Fix  the  veffel  over  the  tub  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
when  you  have  fufficiently  waftied  your  roots,  you 
may  fift  it. from  the  part  it  turns  in  to  a  higher  one 
near  to  one  fide  of  the  tub.  Then  open  the 
door  of  the  veffel,  turn  it  round,  and  deliver  the 
roots  into  a  wheelbarrow/*  This  method  feems 
particularly  applicable  to  rutabaga,  beet-root^,  and 
artichokes. 

Lavender  is  a  very  vali/able  crop,  in  fituations 
whence  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  metropolis.  It 
is  by  no  means  tender,  or  very  nice  as  to  foil,  as  I 
have  feen  it  flouriih  in  clayey  ground,  where  bur- 
net  and  tares  have  periflied,  during  a  fevere  win- 
ter. The  culture  in  rows,  from  flips,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  defcription. 

Field-garden.  Mr.  Parkinfon  fcems  deter- 
mined, at  any  rate,  to  overthrow  the  main  argu* 
ment  of  thofe  who  will  allow  of  no  analogy  between 
the  field  and  garden-culture.  He  has  praftifed, 
with  fuccefs,  the  culture  of  all  forts  of  peafe  and 
beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  parfnips,  onions,  fpinage, 
&c.  in  the  field,  inftcad  of  the  garden,  obtaining 
every  fpecies  of  garden-produce,  not  only  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate,  but  even  earlier,  his  green  peafe 
being  ready  for  niarket  by  the  lOth  of  June,  and 
thi-s  upon  old  ploughed  land.      The  twelve-inch 

rows 
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rows  were  hoed  by  a  fmall  plough^  drawn  by  an 
afs ;  and  very  little  labour  was  done  by  the  fpade. 
The  carrots  (landing  in  drills^  inftead  of  digging 
them  up,  as  ufual,  he  ploughed  the  earth  from  them 
with  the  Rotheram  plough,  after  which  they  were 
eafily  pulled  up  by  hand.  He  recommends  the  field- 
culture  for  cucumbers.  This  is  certainly  an  ex* 
cellent  plan,  where  much  garden-produce  is  con- 
fumed,  and  where  a  furplus  can  be  difpofed  of 
either  at  market,  or  in  the  farm-yard.  Garden 
produ&ions,  I  have  often  remarked,  will  come  to 
greater  fize  and  perfe&ion  in  the  field,  from  the  be- 
nefit  of  a  more  free  circulation  of  air. 

Watered  Meadow,  from  the  fubftance  and 
earlinefs  of  the  crop  it  produces,  is  of  material 
confequence  in  winter-feeding.  It  has  often  fur- 
prifed  me,  that  our  ftrongeft  advocates  for  irriga- 
tion, fhould  omit  to  recommend  the  pra&ice  upon 
arable  land,  fince,  *'  conducing  water  in  furrows 
over  arable  grounds,  has  been  pra£Ufed  immemo- 
rially  in  Scotland."  The  improvement  would  be 
great  in  parched  or  fcalding  foils,  and  driving 
fands,  fome  of  which  I  think  I  have  noticed,  with- 
in the  reach  of  water. 


q<;an- 
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qUANTITIES  OF  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OF  WINTER- 
FOOD  REQUIRED  BY  CATTLE. 

Cabbages.  A  middle-fized  ox,  whilft  fatten«» 
ing,  vfill  confume^  of  this  vegetable,  in  twenty-four 
hours^  about^  or  upwards  of  iSolb.— a  sheep  151b. 
and  upwards,  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay  being  allow- 
cd;-j^a  yearlikg-calf,  701b.  of  refufe  and  leaves, 
with  ftraw.  When  hay  is  in  plenty,  it  is,  perhaps^ 
cheapeft  in  the  end,  with  fattening  ftock,  to  give  a 
liberal  allowance.  No  food  produces  fo  Targe  a 
quantity  of  manure  as  cabbage.  The  produA  of 
a  moderate  acre  of  cabbages,  will  completely  fat- 
ten, in  five  months,  three  large  beads,  put  to  them 
lean ;  or  thirty  flieep.  The  old  accounts -of  the  ufc 
of  this  article,  always  appeared  to  me  very  high  and 
flattering;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  they  were 
derived  from  the  moft  refpeftable  authority.  The 
following  is  extra8ed  from  Mr.  Young's  Northern. 
Tour: 

Produce  of  36  acres  of  cabbages,  cultivated  by 
C.  Turner,  Efq.  of  Yorkfliire. 


14  Fat  beafts,  20  weeks,  at  4 

25  Milch  Cows,     do.  -     -  4 

^2  Calves,    -     -  do.  -     -  2 

8  Bulls  -     -    -  do.  -    -  4 

400  Deer  -    -    -  do.  -    -  o 


Or  ^11.  9s.  per  acre. 


d. 

£,    s.  . 

0 

-     56     0 

0 

-  100     0 

0 

-     24     0 

0 

-     32     0 

6 

-  200     0 

412     0 

«  Oxen 

J 
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••  Oxen  of  eighty  ftone  (fourteen  lb.  to  the  ftone) 
upon  an  average^  eat  fourteen  ftone  per  day ;  and, 
fattening  in  four  months,  eat,  in  the  vhole,  nine 
tow,  fixteen  hundred  weight  of  cabbage,  andfeven 
hundred  weight  of  hay.  He  if  ens  eat  nine  ftone 
per  day,  fattening  in  three  months,  eat,  in  the  wholc» 
four  tons,  foarteen  hundred  weight  of  cabbages, 
and  fire  pounds  of  hay,  per  day  each,  or  three  hun- 
dred and  half  of  hay  in  all.  Yearlinos  eat  five 
ftone  per  day,  with  ftraw,  during  a  winter  of  fix 
months ;  or  five  ton,  five  hundred  weight  each,  in 
all."  The  quantity  of  hay  allowed  the  fattening 
cattle^  feems  to  me  very  fmall  iffdeed. 

From  an  account  in  the  fiath  Papers,  vol.  4, 
twelve  acres  of  cabbages  fed  45  Oxen,  and  upwards 
of  60  ihecp,  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
they  throve  as  faft  as  in  the  height  of  furomer.  The 
cabbages  were  carted  to  the  ftock  in  the  fields,  and 
given  without  being  cut. 

Cabbages  will  finiih  bullocks  and  fheep,  from  the 
fummer-grafs,  without  occafioning  them  to  recede 
in  condition,  as  is  the  cafe  with  turnips,  and  other 
food,atfirft;  and  cabbages  are  preferable  to  tur- 
nips, (or  ewes  at  lambing^time;  in  (hort,  they  are 
excellent  for  bullocks  and  fheep;  but  I  caimot  join 
in  thofe  high  encomiums  that  have  been  beftowed 
upon  their  ufe  for  dairy-cows  and  pigs,  with  both 
which  I  have  tried  cabbage,  without  any  remark- 
able fuccefs.  I  have  found  plenty,  of  good  hay, 
alrtne,  more  produftive  of  butter,  than  cabbage 
and  hay :  As  to  cabbage  and  Itraw,  I  have  feen  no- 
thing amongft  dairy-cows,  from  fuch  diet,  but  mif- 
chief;  but  I  believe,  that  the  goodoefs  of  all  other 

vegetables. 
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vegetables,  sis  well  as  grafs,  depends  much  upon 
the  natural  richnefs  of  the  foih  For  an  acre  of 
cabbages  to  fatten  five  oxen,  as  has  been  dated,  ap- 
pears a  profit  almofl;  incredible  to  me,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  moderate  crops  only.  I  ufed 
K>  reckon  the  expence  upon  an  acre  of  this  crop, 
about  X4.  The  reader  will  recollefl  Mr.  Amos 
ilated  it  at  ^4,  gs. ;  no  one  will  fuppofe  that 
gentleman  has  over-rated  the  worth  of  good  cab- 
bage, at  four  fhillingsper  ton. 

Turnips.  The  culture  of  thefe,  between  rows 
of  wheat,  or  beans,  and  their  culture  with  wheat, 
10  be  fucceeded  by  beans  and  potatoes,  with  an 
annual  continuance  of  the  fyftem,  has  been  re- 
commended upon  various  high  authority,  begin* 
ning  with  that  of  Tull.  Whether  fuch  double  crops 
be  really  preferable  to  fingle,  or.  whether  the  fyf- 
tem partake  moft  of  curiofity  or  ufe,  I  have  no 
means,  or  right,  to  determine;  but  the  experiment 
19  fufiiciently  eafy. 

Sh££?  will  eat,  upon  an  average,  twenty  pounds 
of  turnips  each,  in  twenty-four  hours:  bullocks 
near  two  hundred  pounds.  An  acre  of  good  tur- 
ntps  (in  the  field)  between  November  and  March, 
will  keep  lOO  Iheep,  fix  weeks;  of  rutabaga,  the 
fame  number  oj  fheep  a  month  or  five  weeks.  An 
acre  of  turnips,  drawn,  making  about  forty  cart- 
loads, will  fatten  an  ox,  with-ftraw,  on  good  land; 
on  iiiferior  foils,  they  mud  be  affifted  by  hay,  and 
generally  by  corn  alfo. 

The  following  account  of  cattle  fed  upon  five 
acres  of  TURNIP-ROOTED  CABBAGE,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beevcr,  is  t^ken  from  the  Bath  Papers,  vol/ 4. 

Four 
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Four  acres  were  eaten  upon  the  land,  folded  witir 
hurdles,  ioto  portions  of  an  acre  each,  the  remain- 
der pulled»  and  carted  to  the  houfe.  Began  feed- 
ing April  i3th>finiflied  May  nth. 

£.   s. 

12  Bullocks,  weight  40  ftone  each,  \^        g 

4  weeks,  at  2J.       -     -     -     -  ^ 
8  Two-year  olds,  at  u.     -     -     •       112 
15  FuU-Czed  Cows,  at  2J.  -     -     -t       60 
40  Sheep,  at  3^.  -----'    -       20 
i8  Horfes,fedinthe  ftableswithhay) 


at  IS.  ' 


jCi8    o 

Befides  40  ftore  bogs  and  pigs,  which  lived  upon 
the  broken  pieces  and  offals,  without  any  other  al- 
lowance, for  the  whole  four  weeks.  Sir  Thomas 
found  this  crop  full  24  tons  and  half  per  acre, 
and  refufed,  in  April,  ten  guineas  for  it.  Mr. 
Young  has  known  40  tons  of  this  root  raifed 
upon  an  acre,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  which  is  moft 
encouraging  intelligence  to  cattle-feeders :  he  re- 
cominends  to  take  them  up,  by  ploughing  the  rows 
without  a  coulter,  with  a  roundfhare  and  blunt  edge. 
There  feems  to  be  fome  confuiion  made  by  our  agri- 
culturifts,  between  the  rutabaga  and  the  turnip-root- 
ed cabbage :  I  had,erroneoufly,  I  find,  in  the  firft  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  made  thofe  terms  fynonimous;  but 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  the  rutabaga  is, 
properly,  the  Swedifh  turnip,  to  which  the  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage  is  far  inferior.     They  are,  doubt- 

lefs, 
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left,  of  the  javie  genus,  if  not  precifely  the  fame  fpc- 
cie»,  varying  only  from  difference  of  foil  and  cul- 
ture.    His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  bas^  I  heax",    « 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  the  ratabaga,  this  year,  at 
•Wooburo. 

Of  raw  POTATOES,  a  ai^ddUng  ox  will* eat  a 
bufiiel  UQ  twemy*four  hours,  with  which,  the  com- 
mon allowance  of  hay  is  ten  pounds.  A  sheep 
will  eat  a  gallon  in  the  fame  time,  With  a  fmall 
quantity  of  hay,  faid  by  fome  to  be  fo  fmall,  that 
half  a  pound  per  day  will  fulEce.  A  horse  will 
require,  from  half  a  peck  to  a  peck  per  day,  with 
hay. 

Potatoes  faareproved  worth  a  fiiilliog  per  bu(hel, 
for  fattening  ftock  of  all  forts,  (fwine  excepted),  on 
an  average  of  years.     The  gold-finder,  champion- 
'potatoe,  and  golden-globe,  feem  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

Mr.  Mayo,  of  Suflex,  fatted  yearly,  6  oxen, 
ft  fteerSs  and  4  cows,  or  heifers;  killed  onb  of  160 
ftone,  that  had  321b.  loofe  fat  within  him.  An  ox 
of  140  ftone,  eat  rather  more  than  a  bufliel  of  po- 
tatoes per  day,  and  lolb.  bay.  Has  had  beads  on 
turnips,  that  af^e  three  buihels  a  day,  and  a9  much 
b^y  as  if  they  h^id  no  oiher  food.  With  this  feeder 
oxen  fed  as  faft  on  potatoes,  as  on  oil-cake. 

I  this  day  confulted  a  Surrey  farmer,  one  of  tbe 
firft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  who 
applied  raw  potatoes  to  the  purpofe  of  fattening 
b'eafts.  He  prefers  them  to  any  other  food  within 
his  knowledge,  when  their  price  at  market  is  not 
too  high,  the  cafe  at  prefent.  His  praftice  is  10 
put-up  middle-fizcd  bullocks,  in  0£lober,  not  quite 

F  F  half. 
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half  fat,  which  he  makes  ready  for  the  batcher  in 
three  months,  allowing^  as  I  underftood»  as  mach 
hay  as  the  beafts  will  cat. 

Forty  LAMBS  eat  greedily  four  or  five  buQiels 
cut  potatoes  per  day,  in  December  and  January, 
and  they  throve  well  upon  them;  when  the  pota- 
toes fcoured  the  lambs,  a  little  hay  amended  that 
defea. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Suflex,  takes  up  his  smsep, 
(South  Downs )» from  the  after-grafs,  middle  of  No 
vember,  to  a  yard,  with  a  flied  adjoining,  and  there 
feeds  them  on  potatoes,  with  a  little  hay»  moroiiig 
'and  evening;  until  the  end  of  February  or  begin- 
ning of  March,  when  they  are  fit  for  market.  The 
roots  are  cut  into  two  or  three  Dices,  and  given  in 
troughs,  under  flielter.  The  lambs  generally  coft 
12  to  14J.  At  two  years  old*  fatted  to  nine  or  ele* 
ven  ftone,  and  fold  at  ^s.  per  (tone.  The  internal 
fat  of  one  weighed  151b.  Mr.  Fuller  fuppofes  po- 
tatoes equal  in  fattening  fheep^  with  corn^  oil-cake, 
or  grafs. 

When  in  p.  ig,  I  treated  as  a  whim,  the  feeding 
cattle  with  raw  potatoes,  the  reader  (Might  to  un- 
derftand  my  meaning  to  be  labmaring  cattle.  But 
although  fuch  confiderable  things  are  done,  in  the 
fattening  way,  with  this  excellent  root  in  a  raw  ftate» 
I  am  clear  the  profit  will  always  be  greater,  and  the 
quality  of  the  flelh  meat  fuperior,  from  the. root 
(learned  or  baked;  and  a  cotnmodious  kiln,  of  a 
reafonable  price,  which  would  bake  or  roaft  a  large 
.quantity  of  potatoes,  is  yet  an  objed  for  the  aw^ 
tention  of  our  ingenious  artifts.  Raw  potatoes 
have  been  found  to  injure  milch-cows,  rendering 

their 
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their  milk  fo  thin,  as^to  be  unfit  even  fo^fuckling. 
Mr.  Billingfley  found  the  water  in  which  potatoes 
had  been  boiled,  injurious  to  hogs.  Mr.  Turner 
proved  the  fame  by  experiment. 

The  expences  upon  potatoes  have  generally 
amounted  to  fix  or  feven  pounds  •  per  acre,  (on 
which,  however,  a  confidcrable  reduflion  may  be, 
made  by  improved  culture);  and  if  the  experi* 
ments  tave  been  accurate,  an  acre,  producing  about 
350  bufiiels,  will,  with  a  little  hay  daily,  completely 
fatten  three  large  beafts,  put  up  with  very  little 
flcfli  upon  them,  in,  from  twelve  to  fixteen  weeks, 
fome  roots  being  left. 

Carrots.  I  do  not  recoUeft  any  accurately 
detailed  experiments  of  the  ufe  of  this  root,  in  fat- 
tening* oxen  and  (heep;  but  I  fhould  fuppofe,  from 
its  Ittfcious  nature,  one  bufhel  a  day  would  fufiice 
a  middling  ox,  and  that  he  would  be  fattened  with 
fuch  allowance,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay,  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  weeks.  A  working  cart-horfe 
will  eat  from  a  bufliel  to  feven  pecks  per  day,  with 
hay;  a  yearling  colt,  a  peck.  The  expences  upon 
this  crop,  with  me,  have  run  as  high  as  fix  or  feven 
pounds  per  acre,  from  the  circumftance  of  growing 
them  upon  land,  which,  having  been  always  under 
the  commen  method  of  tillage,  was,  in  confequence, 
in  a  rough,  cloddy  ftate;  being  thoroughly  pulve- 
rized, for  the  carrot-feed,  the  crop,  and  fuccef^ 
fions  of  weeds,  were  beyond  all  conception;  but 
under  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  I  fee  no  reafon 
^hy  the  culture  of  carrots  Ihould  be  more  expen- 
fire  than  that  of  turnips* 

F  F    2  No 
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No  fingle  vegetable  article4ifts  employed  the  pens 
of  our  agricultural  writers,  more  tban  this  of  car- 
rots; fomc  coniroverfy  has  formerly  arifen  on  the 
fubje£l;  but,  fince  we  have  had  time  to  wax  cool, 
it  may  be  fafely  allowed,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
root,  however  great,  were,  at  firft,  much  exagge- 
rated to  thofe  who  colleded  accounts  for  the  wor- 
thieft  purpofes :  for  example,  a  lean  porker  was  fat- 
tened  with  carrots,  in  ten  days — ^horfes  bunted  two 
or  three  times  a  week  with  them,  throughout  the 
feafon^  equally  (lout  as  witji  corn;  and  as  to  la-- 
bouring  cart.horfes,  if  there  were  any  difference 
refpefiing  them,  between  oats  and  carrots,  it  was  in 
favour  of  the  latter  I 

Having  refided,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  in 
our  chief  carrot-county,  (Suffolk),  andoccafion- 
ally,  ever  (ince,  ufed  thofe  roots  in  feeding  all  kinds 
of  domeftic  animals,  bullocks  and  iheep  excepted, 
I  (hall  put  down>  impartially,  what  has  occurred  to 
my  experience.     Of  the  roots,  (unlefs  wc  may  be, 
by  and  by.  induced  to  except  the  mangd^wurzel), 
and  of  ail  our  cattle-crops,  carrots  are  the  moll 
fubftantial,  and  mod  nutritious,  next  to  com.     I 
have  invariably  found  this  to  be  the  cafe  with  pigs, 
which  alone  is  fufiicient  to  determine  the  matter, 
fince  thofe  animals,  it  is  well  known,  require  the 
mod  nourifhing  food  of  all  others^  to  fatten  ihem, 
nor  can  that  be  done  to  any  good  purpofe^  without 
corn  or  milk.    Carrots  never  gripe  and  purge,  or 
are  rej^fted,  like  potatoes,  but  keep  the  cattle  in 
conftant  thrift  and  comfort;  in  this  comparifon, 
however,  I  muft  be  underftood  as  fpcaking  of  bt>ch 

articles 
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articles  raw,  otherwife  the  queftion  is  materially 
changed:  potatoes  cooked,  are  unexceptionably 
excellent ;  now,  carrots  dd  not  boil,  at  lead,  to  ad- 
vantage, their  great  merit  lies  in  their  being  fo  very 
nutritious,  and  at  the  fame  time,  void  of  all  objeaion 
in  a  raw  date. 

I   have   given  carrots  to   horfes  of  every  de- 
fcription,  and  the  pra6lice  is  perfeftly  familiar  to 
mm*    Neither  cart  nor  faddle-horfes,  although  they 
will  perform  very  well,  whilft  fed  with  carrots,  are 
able  to  go  through  fo  much  labour,  or  to  do  it  with 
fo  much  eafe  and  fafety  to  themfelves,  as  when  they 
are  allowed  corn ;  and  the  only  proper  application 
of  carrots  to  horfes,  is  to  fuch  as  ^either  do  not 
work  at  all,  or  very  moderately  $  but,  (hould  the 
carrots  be  iubftituted  for  hay  inftead  of  corn,  it 
makes  ^  very  material  diflference  in  the  queftidn, 
and  in  many  cafes,  fuch  a  difpenfation  might  be 
advantageous  in  all  points.     If  a  man  can  maintain 
his  eart-horfes  in  gopd  working-order,  atnl  good 
health,  as  many  really  do  upon  thefe  roots,  toftead 
of  oats,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  fay,  except  in 
praifc  of  his  economy;  I  only  infill,  that  the  very 
fevere  labour  which  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee 
horfes  go  through,  could  not  be  endured  without 
corn;   and  that    I  have  known  horfes  abfolutely 
ruined  by  working  them  upon  carrots,  when  the  la«. 
hour  was  by  no  means  hard  enough  to  have  injur-- 
ed  them,  had  they  been  properly  fed  with  corn.     I 
have  little  to  feek  on  this  fubje£i,  fince  I  have,  my- 
felf,  fufficienily  often,  ridden  and   driven   horfes 
carrot-fed,  watching  their  daily  condition,    and 
marking  even  the  dew  upon  their  coats,  the  heav- 
ing 
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ing  of  their  flanks,  and  the  comparative  tone  of 
their  tnufcular  exertions. 

A  few  months  fince,  I  accidentally  met  -with  an 
old  Suffolk  carter,  whom  I  had  formerly  known  in 
that  county.  This  man  had  been,  in  his  day»  a  fa- 
mous ploughman  and  foot-ball  player,  was  born  near 
Woodbridge,  and  perfeQly  knew  the  culture  and 
cuftoms  of  the  fand-lands.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
difcourfe  with  him,  on  the  carrot  and  turnip-huf* 
bandry,  rice-balking,  paring,  &c.  particularly  de- 
manding of  him,  whether  he  thought  carrots  equal 
to  corn  for  labouring  horfes?  He  quickly  retorted* 
by  the  queftion — ^  Who  could  ever  be  fool  enough 
to  think  of  fuch  a  thing?"  immediately  adding, 
<«  becaufe  you  know  carrots  loofen  horfes'  bodies* 
inilead  of  binding  them,  like  corn.''  I  then  relat- 
ed to  him  the  accounts  which  had  been  publilhed: 
to  which  he  -  anfwered — **  thefe  people  k<iow  no- 
thing at  all  of  .the  matter;  we  who  drive  their 
horfes  know  beft  about  that :  and  do  you  think  we 
are  futh  fools  as  to  tell  them  what  oats  we  give 
our  horfes  ?  In  light  work,  carrots  will  do  well 
enough,  but  better  with  a  little  corn ;  as  to  chalk- 
cart,  and  heavy  work,  carrots  would  wafli  a  borfe's 
guts  out."  He  then  related  the  cafe  of  a  farmer, 
known  to  us  both,  with  whom  he  lived,  who  ruined 
a  team  or  two  of  capital  horfes,  at  chalk-cart^  al- 
though they  were  full-fed  with  oats  and  beans, 
through  the  job. 

The  mention  of  this  man  brings  me  to  the  vile 
and  ftupid  cuftom,  of  farmers  permitting  their  ig- 
norant and  conceited  fervants  to  ftuff*  and  pamper 
their  cart-horfes,  and  even  to  quack  them  with 

drugs. 
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drags,  under  one  fiUf  pretence  or  other.  Many 
fanners  are  conftantly  fuffering  k>fles  in  this  way» 
and  yet  are  too  indolent  to  apply  an  effedual  re^ 
medy  to  an  evil  of  fuch  real  confequence ;  they  even 
wink  at  the  crime  of  ftealing  corn^  if  accompanied 
with  th'?  oretence,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
horfes,  notwithftanding  the  folly  and  danger^  in 
every  point  of  view,  of  accepting  fuch  an  apology. 
This  apology  has  paflfed  current,  I  am  informed^ 
many  times  before  the  magiftrate,  to  the  great 
triumph,  but  by  no  means  the  amendment^  of  the 
culprit. 

The  experienced  reader,  who  knows  that  the 
ability  to  labour,  in  cattle,  depends  fo  materially 
upon  bodily  confiridion,  or  tightnefs,  will  imme- 
diately  fix  his  attention  upon  the  jet  of  our  carter's 
argument,  "  carrots  loofen  horfes,''andhe  will  won- 
der equally  with  me,  that  a  certain  phyfi.cian,  who 
muft  fo  thoroughly  have  inveftigated  the  brute^  as 
well  as  human  phyfiology^  fliould  expefl  horfes  to 
labour,  upon  a  diet  fo  loofe,  watery,  and  even  debi- 
litating, as  raw  potatoes.  In  this,  and  all  other 
cafes,  where  common-fenfe  is  palpably  violated^ 
.in  limine^  or  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  pretence  of 
experiment  and  utility  is  mere  harlequinade  :  who 
does  hot  know,  that  force  can  eftabliih  a  cuftom,  . 
with  or  againft  the  grain,  and  dignify  it  with  the 
name  of  good  ?  I  remember  a  dragoon,  who  ufed 
to  beat  his  horfe  with  a  broom-*ftick,  until  he 
forced  him  to  drink:  and  I  have  heard  of  com^ 
pelling  horfes,  by  dint  of  ftarvation,  to  eat  raw  po.« 
tatoes,  in  fpite  of  the  gripes,  fcouring,  daring  of  the 
coat,  hoUownefs  of  the  flanks,  and  every  fymptom 

of 
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of  the  impropriety  of  the  food;  bat  hid>U  bas 
blunted  the  edge  of  thcfe  ill  effeds,  and  the  ani- 
Rial,  for  a  while,  makes  a  miferable  ihifL  To  ex* 
periments  of  this  kind,  unfounded  in  reafon,  or  oar 
general  experience,  I  fhould  pay  little  attention  in- 
deed. Should  a  man  tell  me,  he  bad  fattened  hogs 
with  faw«duft  and  cremor  tartar,  allowing  them  dif- 
tilled  vinegar,  by  wayof  wa(h,  I  (hould  fay,  it  was 
a  noble  and  extraordinary  experiment,  and  the  more 
fo,  in  that  it  owed  no  fort  of  obligation  to  rcafon 
and  common-fcnfe. 

I  have  enlarged  upon  this  fubjeft,  becaufe  Ihave 
known  the  rage  of  experiment,  novelty,  and  the  de- 
fire,  perhaps,  of  attempting  to  fail  almoft  in  the 
wind's  eye  of  economy,  lead  many  perfons  into 
error,  and  fome  almoft  out  of  the  limits  of  hu- 
manity. Syftem  will  frequently  harden  the  ten- 
dereft  hearts.  It  is  mean  and  groveling,  in  a 
country  like  this,  teeming  with  fuch  an  exuberance 
of  productions  for  the  fupport  of  man  and  beaft, 
to  pinch  the  belly  of  the  latter,  whofo  dearly  earns 
his  keep;  to  fhorten  the  ufeful  term  of  his  exift-* 
ence,  to  deteriorate  even  the  value  of  his  dung^  fo( 
lucre  of  the  hypothetical  faving  of  a  few  fhiU 
lings. 

My  own  very  flender  experience,  in  feeding  with 
raw  potatoes,  is  as  follows :  I  have  given  them  in 
large  quantities,  with  bran  and  wafh,  to  large  (lore-- 
pigs  in  fiyes,  without  any  good  effed;  alfo  to  young 
pigs,  running  the  yard,  with  ill  effeft.  I  tried  my 
ftables  round,  with  the  fame  fuccefs  that  a  certain 
German  cultivator  experienced  (fee  Annals  of 
Agriculture:)  I  could perfuade  only  i^ne.old  mar^ 

to 
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to  bite  a  raw  potaioe,  and  fee  fpat  it  out  again;  fo 
horfes,  it  fcems,  as  well  as  do3ors,  difagree. 

Carrots,  by  themfeWes,  are  entirely  ufelefs  in 
tbe  fattening  of  pig-ftock,'  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
that  kind  of  ft  ore-fattening,  for  market,  which  is 
alfo  performed  with  clover;  but  for  beef  and  mut- 
ton, perhaps,  nothing  is  fuperior.  In  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  I  hope  there  was  no  error,  or  mif- 
reckonirig;  but  the  crops  found,  imtaenfely  high, 
and  the  weekly  quantity  cbnfumed  by  the'  beafts, 
very  moderate.  I  Ihould  like,  wonderfully,  to  grow 
fuch  crops,  and  to  apply  them  fo  profitably.  Be 
the  matter  how  it  may^  the  account  came  from  a 
moft  refpeQable  clergyman,  and  as  a  cultivator,  of 
high  repute,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Onley,  of  Stifted,  ia 
Effex. 

"  Mr.  Gainfboroiigh,  at  his  farm  at  Notley,  Tiext 
Braintree,  on  a  fimilar,  but  frefeer  foil,  with  the 
fame  ploughing  and  feed,  without  manure,  the  prer 
ceding  crop  on  a  grafs-lay,  having  too  been  an  ex- 
traordinary crop  of  carrots,  (of  which  I  gave  an 
account  laft  year)  with  one  nice  hoeing  at  eleven 
feillings  per  acre,  and  three  rough  weedings,  that  in 
all,  for  the  whole  field,  amounted  to  thirty  feillings^ 
took  up  from  a  full  four  acres  of  ploughed  land, 
two  thoufand  a^d  nine  hundred'  bufhels,  many  of 
which,  after  being  cocked  in  the  field,  (in  fmall 
upright  cocks,  of  twelve  bufeels  each,  the  tops  and 
tails  cut  off  and  laid  over  them,  ftanding  a  month) 
and  carted  drj',  were  injured,  probably  from  the 
ftate  of  this  mild  winter,  in  being  too  clofely  pack- 
ed in  a  dry  barn:  twelve  ftalled  bullocks,  bought 
in  Oaober,  computed  to  rife  tq  thirty  fcore  each, 
4  are 
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are  fattened  with  them  at  the  allowance  of  twenty^ 
fix  bujheh  of  carrots^  and  half  a  hundred  of  bay»  to 
the  whole  lot,  per  week.  <  In  this  inftance  of  conii- 
parifon  with  turnips^  the  carrots  ftaod  as  three  to 
one;  for  four  aeries  of  good  turnips  would  not  fat- 
ten more  than  four  ftfch  beaftss  but  this  was  frefli 
land,  and  the  produce  great.*'  Mr.  Onley  had  from 
a  wheat  ftubble,  one  acre^  fix  hundred  bufliels  of 
carrots,  which  he  believes,  of  all  vegetable  food^ 
(meaning  vegetables  for  cattle),  tobetheleaft  lax- 
ative. In  flicing  a  peck-full  of  each,  the  carrots 
exceeded  the  turnips,  in  weight,  four  pounds  in  the 
buQiel :  when  perfe&ly  dried  by  keeping,  carrots 
(brink  much,  become  lels-  beneficial  for  milch,  in 
Mr.  Onley's  opinion,  and  more  profitable  proba- 
bly, for  fattening  cattle;  and  certainly  fo  for 
horfes. 

To  make  a  precife  ftatement  of  the  comparative 
worth  of  an  acre,  of  each  of  the  cattle-crops,  would- 
be  impoflible  and  ufelefs,  under  the  various  cir-. 
cumftances,  in  which  they  are,  or  can  be  cultivate 
ed;  but  with  regard  to  thofe,  whofe  land  will  bear 
them  all,  the  appropriate  merits  of  each  of  the  three 
great  leading  articles,  feem  to  ftand  as  follows  :^— 
Carrots  will  go  fartheft  in  fattening.^  and  it  may  be 
prefumed,  will  produce  the  richeft  meat;  they  are 
alfo  the  moft  falubrious  for  ftore«-feeding.  Pota«. 
toes  rank  next,  with  the  advantage  of  being  much 
improved  in  value,  by  cookery.  Cabbages  pro^ 
duce  great  abundance  of  food,  far  inferior  in  qua- 
lity to  the  two  former  articles,  and  of  more  limited 
ufe,  fince  with  horfes,  they  ftand  as  nothing;  and 
with  ftore-pigs,  as  a  mere  make-ihift.  Turnips,  al- 
though 
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though  of  fuch  general  ufe»  indubitably  come  in  the 
laft  place,  in  all  and  every  refpeft,  ftanding  in  no 
degree  of  comparifon  with  any  article  but  cab- 
bages; and  to  thofe,  turnips  are  ever  inferior  in 
quality^  and  upon  foils  equally  adapted  to  both,  and 
under  the  mod  advantageous  culture,  in  quantity 
alfo.  .  The  caufe  of  the  more  general  culture  of 
turnips,  fubfifts  in  cuftom  limply,  or  in  their  adap« 
tation  to  poor,  light  foils ;  and  no  propofition  can 
be  more  clear,,  than  that  the  cultivator  of  a  deep, 
rich  loam,  whatever  he  may  gain,  mud  always  lole 
money,  by  growing  either  turnips  or  cabbages. 
The  ideas  of  cabbages,  taken  from  the  land,  to  be 
fpent  at  home,  drawing  it;  or  of  this  crop,  or  the 
other,  fucceeding  heft  after  cabbages,  after  carrots, 
or  after  turnips,  are  pure  agricultural  badinage. 
The  queftion  is  not,  whether  cabbages  exbauft  the 
foil,  of  the  truth  of  which,  indeed,  I  make  no 
queflion;  but,  whether  they  pay  for  the  exhauftion? 
And  as  to  the  fpecific  merits  of  each,  or  any  of 
thefe  crops,  towards  fucceeding  ones,  examine  the 
whole  experimental  field,  in  the  volumes  of  that 
grand  repofitory  of  economical  knowledge,  the  An- 
nals of  Agriculture,  and  you  will  find  fix  proofs  on 
one  fide  the  queftion,  and  half-a-do:^en  on  the 
other. 

I  had  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that 
the  culture  of  parfnips  for  cattle,  is^  according  to 
my  information,  increafing  j  and  that  the  beft  me- 
thod is  to  fow  them  in  autumn,  as  they  receive  no 
damage  from  froft.  They  boil  in  confiderably  lefs 
time  than  carrots,  and,  like  thofe,  are  unobjedion- 
able  in  their  raw  ftate. 

The 
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The  following  finiple  and  unexpcnfive  mediod 
of  STEAMING  potatoes,  is  pradifed  by  Mr.  Crook, 
of  Tycherton,  N.  Wiltfhire,  who  fattens  oxen  vith 
them  upon  a  large  fcale.  *'  He  takes  a  veffd  fit- 
ted to  the  fize  of  the  boiler ;  one  that  is  generally 
made  ufe  of  for  heating  water,  for  wafhing,  is  fuffiU 
ciently  large^  holding  eight  or  ten  gallons.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  fteanier,  there  are  a  number  of 
holes,  about  the  fize  of  a  common  auger»  which 
allow  the  fteam  to  pafs  through  the  potatoes,  wi(h 
which  the  boiler  is  filled;  the  bottom  where  it 
refts  on  the  mouth  of  the  boiler,  being  made 
tight  -with  a  wet  cloth,  to  fecure  the  fteam  from 
efcaping.  The  fteamer,  for  eafe  in  emptying  and 
filling,  does  not  hold  more  than  from  one  to  two 
bufhels.  The  potatoes  are  quickly  drefled,  and 
the  water  draining  from  thefe,  fuppli(;s  the  ex- 
haufting  of  the  fteam;  they  are  then  overturned  into 
a  cooler,  and  more  put  in  their  place :  the  potatoes 
are  afterwards  mixed  with  chopped  hay  and  ftraw.'* 
(Annals  of  Agriculture.) 

The  following  fuperior  method,  recommended, 
I  believe,  by  the  Bath  Society,  I  have  tranfcribed 
from  the  Phytblogia.  *'  A  fmall  boiler  is  fet  in 
brick- work,  under  a  fhed,  fo  that  the  flame  of 
wood  or  coal  may  pafs  fpirally  round  it.  It 
ihould  be  covered  with  a  double  lid  of  tin  or 
wood,  to  prevent  much  heat  from  efcaping ;  and 
may  have  a  fand-joint  to  keep  the  fteam  in,  or 
a  little  moift  clay,  or  even  a  wet  flannel  put  cir« 
cularly  round  the  cover,  may  anfwer  this  purpofe* 

*•  Near  this  furnace,  is  to  be  fiied  a  large  barrel 
on  one  of  its  ends,  with  a  cover  oh  the  other  end ; 

which 
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%hicli  fttay  be  occafionalty  opened  to  admit  pota- 
toes, and  clofed  again  fo  as  to  confine  the  fteam, 
which  is  to  be  derived  into  it  from  the  boiler^  by  a 
double  pipCi  one  witbiii  the  other,  of  tin,  or  wood, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter/' 

The  reader  is  farther  referred  to  p.  44,  vol.  1, 
Board  Com.  for  full  inftrudions  on  this  intereiling 
fubjeft:  he  will  there  alfo  find  the  difference  af- 
certained  by  the  mod  infallible  token  between 
feeding  horfes  with  raw  and  cooked  potatoes.  It 
is  however  proper  for  me  to  obferve,  that  from 
what  I  have  experienced  of  {learning  within  doors^ 
for  culinary  purpofes,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  very 
waitefitl  of  fuel;  on  which  account,  were  that  the 
cmly  one,. a  convement  drying,  or  baking  kilo,  is 
yd  a  defideratum. 

In  this  method,  both  turnips  and  parfnips  may 
alfo  be  fieanred,  for  any  particular  occafioi). 
My  own  pra6tice  has  been  to  boil  potatoes,  and 
fometimes  carrots  with  cabbages,  for  pigs.  Two 
faggots  and  half  of  wood,  ufually  boiled  three  bu- 
Jfaels  and  half  of  roots,  the  expence  full  one  penny 
per  bufiiel,  labour,  and  wear  and  tear  included. 

The  article  of  potatoes  affords  me  an  oppor* 
tonity  of  exhibiting  to  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of 
the  real  market-worth  of  fira£tical  opinions,  for 
vhich  1  again  fiand  obliged  to  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, No.  184.  The  reader  cannot  fuppofe, 
that  I  mean  any  difrefped  to  the  authors  of  fuch 
enquiries,  who  are  engaged  moft  ufefully  for  the 
ioterefts  of  their  country,  and  for  whofe  experi- 
ence and  fcien«e  I  have  the  utmoft  deference 

Opinions, 
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Opinions^  entertained  in  different  coantrics,  oa 
the  ameiioratmg  tptaUty  of  potatoes : 

^uffex^     Wheat  as  good  as  after  any  other  crop. 

Chejler.  The  culture  (of  potatoes)  has  a  ten- 
dency to  impoverifh  every  eftate  on  which  it  is 
introduced. 

Lancqfier.  Wheat  after  them  bad  and  feeble — 
exhauft  greatly. 

Durham.     Wheat  after  them  good  and  clean. 

York^  N.  Riding.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  they 
exhauft  greatly,  and  the  culture  reftrained^ 

Were  I  to  extend  thefe  various  readings  upon 
agriculture  and  live-ftock,  (for  my  coUedions  are 
largej  into  what  a  field  ibould  I  eiiter!  The 
above,  and  feveral  other  examples,  difperfed  here- 
in, all  ferve  to  lhew»  that  the  opinions  of  pretend- 
ed^experience  are  not  worth  the  paptr  on  which 
they  are  detailed,  for  that  may  be  applied  to  a  ofe* 
ful  purpofe.  In  the  formation  of  thefe  opinions, 
fortuitous  and  variable  accidents  are  «ver  fubfti- 
tuted  for  permanent  principles ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able,  that  thofe  who  are  moft  ignorant  of  real 
grounds,  are  ever  moll  induftrious  in  the  fabrica* 
tion  of  fi£litious  ones.  On  any  fubjeft,  befide 
that  which  is  ftyled  praQical  knowledge,  it  requires 
a  certain  fhare  of  natural  logic,  to  form  a  rational 
propofition.  I  will  go  farther, — it  is  neceffary  to 
be  extremely  cautious^  with  refped  to  the  admiffion 
even  oifaSs,  which  are  liable  todiftortion  and  va* 
nation,  from  prejudice^  or  want  of^care.  y^ 

But 
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JBut  with  fubmiffion,  the  ameliorating  quality  o£ 
potatoes,  for  rcafons  already  afligned,  feems  a  ftrange 
expedation^  particularly  when  conn^Qed  with  the 
quantum  of  vegetable  gluten,  the  root  is  fuppofed, 
by  a  pbyfician,  to  contain.  I  (hould  not  marvel, 
if,  in  the  courfe  of  our  improvement,  we  find  wheat, 
alfo,  topoflefsan  ameliorating  quality!  In  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  potatoes,  the  phyfician  alluded  to,  has  dif«> 
covered,  that  they  contain  nearly  as  much  gluten 
as  wheat:  and  he  thence  concludes,  that  they  af^ 
ford  nearly  as  much  nourifhment;  a  conclufion 
unfoum}ed  in  juft  theory,  and  univerfally  contra- 
dided  by  fa£l.  Vegetable  glutens  are,  undoubt- 
edly, various  in  quality,  nor  is  weight  always  the 
true  ftandard  of  the  nutritive  power. 
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Tms  country  and  Ireland  are  juftly  renowned 
for  the  moil  verdant  paftures,  and  the  fineft  natural 
grafs  upon  earth  -,  our  management  alfo,  at  leaft  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  prefervation  of  vegetables,  or 
thehay  proeefs,  is  eminently  fuperior,  and  has  pro-, 
bably  arrived  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion; but  in  other  refpeds,  and  thofe  of  prior  con- 
fequence,  in  the  feeding,  culture,  and  economical 
.expenditure  of  grafs,  whilft  growing,  we  are  by  no 
^Bieans  fo  far  advanced,  as  is  evinced  even  by  our 
beft-managed  diftri£ls.     Why  the  culture  of  grafs 

has 
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has  been  fo  much  oeglefied,  wbilft  the  ullage  of 
corn-Iand  has  been  fo  fondly  and  feduloufly  par* 
fued»  throughout  every  ftag^  of  improvement, 
forms  an  important  objed  of  enquiry,  an  advam 
tageous  light  thrown  upon  which,  would  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  public  intereft.  Natural  grafs 
is  an  articie  of  great  confequence  in  our  econo* 
mical  fyftem,  both  in  regard  to^  its  quality  and 
quantity;  it  is  a  prime  inftrument  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  manure,  for  the  fupport  of  our  arable  lands, 
on  it  chiefly  depend  both  the  plenty  and  the  luxury 
of  our  tables  (for  our  epicures  of  mod  travelled  tafte^ 
univerfally  prefer  a  grafs-fed  animal),  it  contri* 
butes  equally  to  the  labours  and  pleafures  of  the 
(table. 

With  the  exception  of  the  clean  and  well- ma- 
naged mowing  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me~ 
tropolis,  and  other  large  towns,  and  of  fomc  par- 
ticular fpots,  in  the  hands  of  our  heft  cultivators, 
meadow  and  pafture  are  generally  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  nature  and  blind  chance,  and  indolently 
fufferedto  remain. for  ages,  as  a  feed-bed,  in  which 
the  pureft  grafics,  and  mod  noxious  weeds  are  in* 
difcriminately  jumbled  together;  no  one,  from  fa- 
ther to  fon,  ever  entertained  an  idea  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  doing  any  thing  farther  to  a  pafture-iield, 
tlian  feeding,  mowing  it,  and  once  or  twice  a 
year,  fliutting  the  gate.  But  this  economy  of  la- 
bour and  refledion  is  moft  unprofitable,  Jince  . 
grafs-crops  will  make  an  abundant  return  for  ju- 
dicious culture;  and  a  farmer,  who  has  a  large 
feeding  and  mowing  trad,  lying  in  the  ancient 
and  ufual  condition  of  wafte,  that  is,  ftudded  with 

ant- 
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ant-hills^  and  over-run  with  every  thing  but  good 
grafs,  has  within  his  reach  an  unlooked-for  profit, 
the  certain  means,  with  welUdirefted  exertions, 
and  fome  expence,  of  raifing  a  new  rent.  Grafs, 
happily  does  not  require  the  labour  and  attention, 
fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  enfure  a  profitable  crop 
of  corn ;  it  is  not  fo  much  in  danger,  from  the  in- 
trufion  of  weeds,  yet  as  one  plant  muft  neceflarily 
rob  another,  every  weed  which  exifts,  not  only  de- 
prives the  valuable  herbage  adjoining  it,  of  part  of 
its  food  and  nourilhment,  but  aifo  ftands  in  the  place 
of  a  valuable  herb;  thus  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  herbage,  green  and  dry,  are  reduced, 
the  progrefs  of  the  cattle  is  checked,  and  the  qua- 
lity  of  their  flelh  rendered  far  inferior  to  that, 
which  imght  be  expeQed  from  the  pure  and  genu- 
ine gramineous  produdion  of  the  foil. 

The  fource  of  the  mtfcbief  lies  in  the  difficulties 
(already  explained)  which  generally  oceur,  with  re* 
gard  to  breaking  up  old  meadow;  in  rooted  preju- 
dices, by  which  a  man  is  led  to  fancy  his  land 
unfit  for  the  produBion  of  grafs,  in  habitual 
negleft,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good 
feed. 

As  to  the  fir  ft,  without  a  power  in  the  tenantry, 
of  breaking-up  old  meadow,  become  unimprov- 
able, and  which  hath  ceafcd  to  be  produftive,  it  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  general  improvement;  and  in 
this  cafe,  if  the  expedient  propofed,  page  133, 
fhould  be  deemed  inefficient,  no  doubt,  but  others 
of  greater  validity,  might  be  difcovered  and  fubfti* 
luted.  If  the  breakipg-up  of  land  of  this  kind,  in 
order  to  convert  it  to  arable,  would,  be  attended 
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vith  great  proBt  to  a  tenant,  its  re-laying  t,o  grafo, 
in  a  clean^  hufband-like  ftate,  or  the  immediate 
laying  down  of  a  like  number  of  acres,  would  be 
no  lefs  advantageous,  in  the  etid,  to  the  landlord> 
from  the  improved  condition  of  the  new  meadow ; 
and  thua  the  landlord,  the  tenant^  and  the  pub- 
lic, would  be  equally  benefitted. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  a  good  fward  can  fcarcely 
ever  be  replaced,  at  leaft  under  a  great  number  of 
years«  is  a  mere  notion,  unlefs^  indeed,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  common  injudicious,  or  rather  crazed 
method  of  feeding  land  for  grafs.  A  farmer,  hav- 
ing received  permiflion  to  break-up  a  piece  of 
old  meadow,  proceeds  to  make  a  tour  of  all  the 
white-corn  crops,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  in  conftant 
fucceflion*  until  he  has  thoroughly  exhaufipd  the 
accumulated  virtue  of  the  land,  and  repleniihed  it 
with  an  exhauftlefs  crop  of  weeds.  As  he  can 
plough  no  longer,  with  the  hope  of  getting  bis  ex- 
pences,  his  remedy  is  to  relay  the  ground,  foul  as 
it  is;  which  he  manages,  by  cafting  upon  a  rough 
and  clodded  furface,  a  certain  number  of  bufiiels 
per  acre,  of  hay-feeds,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
rye-grafs,  clover,  and  trefoil.  One  half  of  the 
hay-feods  never  vegetate,  and  that  portion  which 
does,  being  well  repleniihed  with  the  feeds  of  all 
kinds  of  trumpery,  is  perfedly  fitted  to  aflbciate 
with  its  kindred  rubbifli,  already  fo  well  eftablilh- 
ed  in  the  foil.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  modern  meadow. 

But  there  are  certain  diftrifls,  on  which,  froip 
long  and  inveterate  arable  habits,  the  farmers 
have  a^ually  inherited    a  belief,    that  tbetr  land 
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is*  unfit  for  the  produftion  of  graft  I — And  the 
notion  may  have  undoubtedly  acquired  a  fpecies 
of  cortfirmation,  by  the  bungling  atiempis  now  and 
then  made  to  lay  it  down.  This  whim  would  be 
very  pardonable,  and,  in  fa6l,  barmlefs  enough,  if 
they  made  amends  for  their  defed  in  meadow-grafsi 
by  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  green  crops.  Some 
foils  arc  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  xia- 
turalgraffes  than  others,  fome  are  peculi9rly  adapt- 
ed to  it;  but  we  have  no  lands  in  England^  Upon 
which  certain  fpecies  of  them  may  not  be  advanta- 
geoufly  cultivated:  it  must  yet  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  too  great  drowth  in  the  foil,  feems  to  indi- 
cate a  preference  of  the  artificial,  to  the  natural 
grafles. 

The  fir  ft  ftep  towards  making  good  meadow,  is, 
to  be  wen  (killed  in  the  natural  grafs-feeds,  and  to 
know  how,  and  where  to  procure  them,  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  to  be  had,  in  any  tolerable  perfec- 
tion, except  in  the  northern,  and  eaftern  parts  of 
the  country;  as  to  the  hay-feeds  of  London,  I 
know,  by  experience,  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  any  refpeft.  The  only  method  the  farmer 
can  take,  with  any  certain  profpeft,  is  to  notice 
that  fpecies  of  grafs  mod  affefled  by  his  foil,  and 
carefully  to  gather  the  feed  from  a  piece  of  old 
meadow,  purpof^ly  left  three  or  four  weeks  longer 
than  common,  or  at  leaft,  long  enough  to  become 
fuflPiciently  ripe.  I  (hould  not  fcniple  the  trouble 
of  feleQing  the  heads  as  they  lie  in  the  fwathe  j  but 
they  who  defire  not  to  be  fo  particular,  will  threfh 
out  the  feed  together^  either  in  the  field,  or  before 
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it  fhall  have  heated  in  the  mow.  In  addition  to 
feeds  thus  procured^  quantities  of  the  moft  valuable 
fpecies  will  be  procurable,  by  and  by,  from  Meff. 
Gibbs  and  Co.  of  London,  at  whofe  boufe  I  have 
lately  feen  very  excellent  famples,  and  who  havc^ 
for  fome  years,  taken  great  and  meritorious  paini 
to  colleQ  feeds,  by  hand,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  moft  remarked  for  the  produ&ion  of  the 
bed  grafTes, 

Meff.  Gibbs  have  particularly  fdefted  the  foU 
lowing  grades,  as  fitted  for  laying  down  paftures  in 
general,  in  confequcnce  of  direflions  received 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Meadow  F^xiail. 
— Meadow  Fefcue. — Crefted  Dogs-^tail, — Common  Mea^ 
doW'Grafs. — Great  Meadow^Grafs ,  —  Rough  Cock's 
Foot. — Sweet  Vernal^  being  a  new  variety  of  the 
Rye-grafs ;  the  fame,  I  fuppofe,  which  bears  fo 
high  a  charaftcr  in  Gloucefterlhire.  They  have 
alfo  the  feed  of  a  very  excellent  turnip,  calcu- 
lated, by  its  Ihape,  to  throw  off  the  wet  in  win- 
ter; and  of  the  saridella,  a  f{}ccies  of  tare, 
from  a  warm  climate.  It  is  proper  both  for  green 
feed  and  hay,  and  cattle  are  fond  of  it;  but  its 
peculiar  merit  lies  in  its  producing  a  crop  upon 
the  pooreft  lands,  where  fcarcely  any  other  plant 
will  grow.  It  muft  be  confidered  as  an  annual  in 
this  country,  and  may  be  fown  in  April,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  May. 

To  enfure  a  correft  knowledge  of  the  v«ioas 
fpecies,  I  refer  the  coUeflor  to  vol.  9.  Bath  Papers, 
where  he  will  find  a  catalogue  of  all  the  Englifli 
meadow-graffes,  with  very  accurately  engraved  fpc- 
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cimens  of  twelve  of  the  moft  valuable.  To  ranked 
by  Mr.  Sole,  an  eminent  bounift.  Their  names  and 
cbaraflers  are  the  following : 

1.  Great  Meadow-Grass  ranks  firft,  in  all  re* 
TpeBLs.  All  cattle  fond  of  it ; — makes  the  befthay; 
— ^afFords  the  richeft  pafture;  —  bcft  meadows 
abound  with  it;; — abides  for  ever  in  the  groun^d. 

2.  Meadow-Fox-tail.  Excellent,  either  for 
pafture,  or  hay,  and  very  produflive ; — one  of  the 
firft  dairy-gralTes. 

3.  Sheep-Fescues,  the  .common,  and  the 
FINEST.  Celebrated  for  feeding  mutton  and  vcni- 
fon — the  predominant  grafs  of  downs,  and  the  fitteft 
for  bowling-greens  and  lawns. 

4*  Meadow  Fescue.  Next  in  value  to  the  Great 
Meadow->grafs ; — fweet,  luxuriant,  quick  in  growth^ 
making  rich  pafture,  and  good  hay. 

5.  Ry£*grass.  Well  known.  Although  this 
grafs  runs  all  to  bents,  yet  its  juice  is  faid  to  be  fo 
concentrated  in  them,  as  to  afford  greater  nourifiir- 

.ment  to  a  horfe,  than  twice  its  quantity  of  common 
hay.  (This,  I  fear,  is  confiderably  exaggerated.) 
In  its  clean  and  pure  ftate,  horfes  are  very  fond  of 
it;  and  it  is  highly  favourable  to  their  wind,  h 
will  thrive  on  ftoney  land. 

6.  Hardish-fescue.  Of  delightful  verdure ; — 
affords  rich  pafture,  the  fineft  hay,  and  grows  from 
three  to  four  feet  high. 

7.  Common  Meadow-grass.  Ufeful  both  for 
pafture  and  hay,  but  apt  to  go  off  after  mowing,  and 
to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  fupplanied  by  other,  and  infe- 
rior, graffes ;  but  manure  and  feeding  kept  it  in 
vigour.     Its  radical  leaves,  and  thofe  of  the  ftalk, 

grow 
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grow  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  great  meadov-- 
grafs.     Its  ufual  height  two  feet. 

8.  CoMPRfcSbED  MfiADOw*CRAss.  A  down-gfafs, 
and  beiiig  of  a  dwarf  fpecic^  the  blade  feldoni  ex- 
ceeds two  inches.  Ii  makes  a  fine  turf,  fit  for 
^arks  and  fheep-walks,  and  the  flelh  of^iniinaU 
ihort  jand  fwcet-flavoured. — Deer  and  fheep  affed 
it. 

.  9.  Marsh  Meadow-grass*  A  fine  exuberaot 
grafs,  equal,  or  fuperior,  to  any  for  the  dairy; — 
grows  every  where  in  marfbes,  and  over-flpwcd 
grounds; — excellent  for  laying  down  fpongy 
grounds ; — height,fouror  five  feet ; — its  panic,  fully 
blown,  wonderfully  fine  and  flowing. 

10.  Crested  Dog's-tah..  An  upland  and  park- 
grafs,  very  fine,  and  good  both  for  pafture  and 
hay. 

11.  Knotty  Cat's-tail.  A  fine,  exuberant, 
upland  dairy-grafs,  ,aflForcling  great  quantities  of 
rich  milk,  and  much  reliflied  by  cows.  Horfcs 
and  (hecp  rcjeft  this,  where  their  favourite  grafles 
abound. 

12.  Sweet  Spring-grass,  like  Rough  Cock's 
Foot,  is  always  to  be  found  in  flower,  in  weiI>ftock- 
ed  paftures;  whence  it  feems  not  be  over-relifiied 
by  cattle  in  general.  Very  fweet  and  fragrant,  and 
affefls  poor  fandy  grounds; — ^proper  to  be  fown  in 
the  ratio  of  one-eighth. 

Out  of  the  above  catalogue,  let  the  farmer  fcleft 
thofc  fpccies  he  may  deem  mod  fuitable  to  his  foil. 
He  may,  and,  indeed,  ought,  if  he  aijns  at  fuperior 
culture,  to  form  a  rich  and  clean  feed-bed,  for  the 
graflis,  of  whatever  extent  he  may  judge  fufficient, 
••'        '  for 
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for  bis  purpofc-  Thence  a  continual  fupply  of  pure 
and  genuine  meadow-grafs  feed. 

Refpcfting  the  method  of  laying  down  land  to 
feeds,  I  am  aware,  there  will  be  a  great  ihew  of 
hands  for  fowing  them  with  corn,  brank,  rape,  flax, 
or  fome  other  crop.  I  am  not  about  to  deny  the 
utility  or  convenience  of  the  pradlice,  in  the  com- 
mon hufbandry,  particularly ;  but  it  has  alfo  its  in- 
conveniences, which  are  obvious  enough :  and  I 
have  never  doubted,  but  the  readied  way  to  obtain 
a  large  crop  of  grais  the  firft  feafon,  and  an  early 
fward,  is  to  fow  grafs  by  itfelf,  upon  foils  of  all 
kinds.  The  ^ho\t /taiu/um  of  the  foil,  is  then  given 
to  the  graffes,  the  feeds  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing caft  upon  a  fine  tilth,  whence  few  of  them  (if 
good)  will  mifs,  and  the  plants  have  nothing  to  re* 
tard  their  growth;  if  defended  in  winter,  they  wilf 
be  ftrong  enough  in  the  fpring,  to  need  no  farther 
defence. 

Grafs-feeds  may  be  fowed  in  fummer  or  autumn, 
fcdwers  being  expelled,  after  any  hoeing  crop,  as  a 
fine  and  clean  tilth  is  required.  On  the  approach 
of  winter,  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  cover  the 
young  crop  with  a  flight  coat  ofmanure,  long  yard- 
dung,  old  thatch,  or  even  fand,  or  earth.  It  ought 
to  be  occafionally  weeded,  the  root-weeds  drawn, 
and  the  patches  frefli  feeded ;  or  they  will  be  fome- 
times  killed,  by  cutting  them  oflFin  the  fummer,  and 
applying  quick-lime  to  the  wounds.  As  to  an- 
nuals, they  arc,  furely,  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  judici- 
ous ufe  of  the  fcythe. 

Old  turf  ought  invariably  to  be  broken  up  by 
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paring  and  burning ;  and  (houldcircumftances  ren« 
der  fuch  a  thing  deGrablc,  the  land  may  be  inftant- 
ly  rcfown  with  graffes,  and  with  as  fair  a  profjpeft 
of  facceSsy  probably,  as  from  the  common  mcihod 
of  previous  corn-crops. 

About  three  bufhels  of  grafs-feeds  are  the  pro- 
per quantity  to  broad-caft  upon. an  acre.  The  fol- 
lowing quantities  are  alligned  by  Mr.  Curtifij  the 

celebrated   author  of    the   FUra  Londium^ : 

Meadow^Fox^tail^  and  Meadow- Fe/cue,  each  one 
pint  J — Smooth  and  Rougk-Jialktd  Meadow^  each  half- 
a*pint  J — Crejled  Dog's^iail^  and  Sweel^Jcenttd  Fer^ 
naly  each,  one  quarter  of  a  pint ; — Dutch  Clover, 
Wild  Red  Clover^  ( Trifoliumpratenfe)^  or.  Broad  Clo^ 
ver  of  the  Shofis,  half-a-pint. 

Where  a  piece  of  land  may  want  feeding  imme- 
diately, and  the  above  curious  graffes  are  not  eafily 
attainable,  the  following  feeds,  to  be  bad  in  all 
parts,  fown  upon  a  clean  tilth,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
make  a  good  meadow:  Broad  clover,  or  cow-grafs, 
or  both ;  white  clover,  trefoil,  rye-grafs,  and  the 
foil  being  fufficiently  dry,  burnet.  The  clover, 
and  rye,  will  produce  an  ample  fwathe  for  mow- 
ing, the  firft  year  or  two ;  after  which,  thefe  giving 
way,  will  be  fucceeded  by  a  luxuriant  crop  of  the 
white  clover  and  trefoil,  united  with  the  natural 
grafles  of  the  foil. 

But  no  fuccefs  ought  to  be  expeded  in  laying 
down  wet  and  boggy  lands,  independently  of  the 
operation  of  draining;  fuch,  alfo,  ihould  be  thrown 
into  broad  ridges,  or  beds,  and  be  carefully  wa- 
ter-furrowed.    The    defcription    of  a    drainiog- 

plough 
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plough,  which  completely  un^er^cii^ained  fouctecfn 
ao^es  of  pafture,  in  four  hours,  may  be  feen  in  the 
Bath  Papers,  vdl«  gu 

Great  difficulty,  I  well  know,  has  been  experi«^ 
enced,  in  laying  down,  to  profit,  old  worn-out  arable 
laiub.  Large  tra£is,  producing  little  elfe  befides 
rubbilh,  ioftead  of  pafture,  have  been,  from  delpair 
of  fuccefs,  returned  to  the  plough*  This  has  gene^ 
rally  arifen  from  mifman^ement^  and  the  vain  ex* 
ptfiation  of  fpontaneous  crops*  Such  land  being  * 
.prevfoufly  laid  dry,  and  fcrupuloufly  clean  and  fine, 
feeded  with  the  proper  herbage;,  and  top*dreifed 
and  dunged,  for  two  or  three  ^ears,  will  fully  reco-> 
ver  its  former  fertility.'  A  few, loads  per  acre,  of 
iand,  or  fine  fajady  gravely  is  faid  to  produce  fine 
herbage* 

I  am  about  to  afic  a  queflioQ,  at  whi^h  the  farm*  . 
ing  r&ader  will  fmile*  Would  it  not  be  more  pro- 
fitable to  drill  the  natural,  as  well  as  the  artificial 
grafie^  ?  As  to  the  latter,  I  make  no  queftion;  and 
when  1  faid  it  was  unneceffary  to  drill  faintfoin,  I 
meant  no  more  than  that  its  broad-caft  culture,  iq 
my  neighbourhood,  was  fuccefafuU  It  is  faid,  grafa 
cannot  be  too  thick  upon  the  ground;  but  is  not 
one  hoed  and  cultured  plants  of  whatever  fpecies, 
far  greater  in  bulk  and  weight,  than  an  infinity  of 
the  thickly  fowed)  All  vegetables  a^e  alike  injur* 
ed  by  a  hard  and  baked,  and  benefitted  by  a  loofen- 
ed,  furface.  A  pafture,  whether  of  animals,  or 
plants,  being  overftocked,  the  vegetable,  or  animal 
cattle,  grazing  thereon,  will  be  weak,  fpindly,  and 
defedive  in  nutritious  juices;  and  although  more 
in  number,  will  be  far  inferior  in  valuer  than  if  the 

quan- 
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.quantity  of  food«  being  fairly  apportioned,  each  in- 
dividual (hall  have  the  power  of  drawing  a  fnffi* 
cient  portion  to  augment  it,  to  its  utmoft  capacity. 
There  is  an  ancient,  but  a  miferable  reafon,  coin-» 
monly  affigned  for  loading  the  foil  with  feed,  and 
covering  the  entire  furface  with  plants;  td  JtrevefU 
the  extrvficn  of  weeds,  which,  neverthelefs,  dcfpite- 
fully  exift  beneath,  watching  the  firft  opportunity 
to  emerge:  every  Jkpemtmeraryflant  is  a  noxious  weed, 
dMsm/kmg^  in  proportion  to  the  nonrijkment  it  draws,  the 
value  <f  the  crop. 

The  true  reafon  why  lucsrn  is  fo  little  culti* 
vated  upon  the  dry  loams,  the  fands  and  chalks  of 
England,  muft  be  acknowledged  a  moft  ridiccrious 
one :— there  is  too  much  trouble  in  fetting  it  out  in 
rows,  and  cleaning  it?     Ten  pounds  per  acre  per 
annum,  clear  of  all  charges,  is  an  infofficient  re- 
compence.     This  famous  grafs  has  ever  ftood  pre- 
eminent, and  at  the  head  of  all  the  artificial  grafles ; 
but   I  have  fometimes    fufpeded,  that  it    is  in* 
debted,  in  no  fmall  degree,  for  this  fuperiority,  to 
its  fuperior  method  of  culture.     Drill,  and  manure 
faintfoin,  or  even  clover,  and   the  difference,  in 
point  of  profit,  between  thofe  and  lucern,  if  any, 
will  at  no  rate  be  fo  confiderable,  as  bath  hitherto 
appeared.     As  to  quality,  clover  agrees  perfedly 
with  all  cattle;  but  its  eiieB  upon  fwine,  is  deci- 
five,  in  point  of  nutrition.     Of  the  virtues  of  faint*, 
foin,  whether  green,  or  in  hay,  all  cultivators  feem 
agreed.     Its  price,  in  hay,  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  (he  bed  meadow-bay.  Its  charader  for  the  dairy 
(lands  high,  both  as  to  quantity  of  milk,  and  of  but* 
ter.     It  would,  probably,  agree  as  well  with  piga» 

as 
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«ldoefi  clover,  fince  it  has  been  long  known,  by 
experitnenty  that  the  feed  of  faintfoin  vill  fatten 
tl^em.    .. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  fay,  generally, 
tikat  SAiNTFOiN  may  be  fuccefsfuHy  cultivated  upon 
all  dry*  foils.  I  have  feen  it  very  flouriihing,  and 
attended  with  conftant  profit,  upon  a  clayey  fur^ 
ftce,  the  fubfoil  being  calcareous,  through  which 
the  tap«-roots  of  the  plant  draw  nouriihment  firom 
^n  imroenfe  depth.  A  welUknown  cultivator^ 
formerly,  gave  an  inftahce  of  the  ill-fuccefs  of 
faiotfoin  upon  a  good  fandy4oam-<^it  was  a  poor 
plant,  choked  with  grafles.  Can  there  be  a  doubt, 
as  to  the  caufe  of  this  failure?  Not  only  grafs^ 
but  every  other  plants  is  peculiarly  injurious  to 
faintfoin,  which  fucceeds  infinitely  beft  alone;  and, 
in  fad,  to  fucceed  in  any  eminent  degree,  requires 
precifely  the  lucern-culture ;  nor  can  land  be  too 
rich  for  faintfoin,  although  it  thrives'fo  well  upon 
poor  dry  foils. 

The  feed  being  good,  fcarcely  any  of  it  will  mifs, 
but  it  has  been  fometimes  fowed  in  fo  bad  a  ftatc^ 
that,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one  feed  in  ten,  re* 
tained  the  power  of  vegetation.  The  figns  of  per* 
fe&ion  are,  brightnefs  of  colour  in  the  hufk,  the 
kernel  plump,  and  of  a  light  grey,  blue,'  or  fliin- 
ing  black  colour.  If  you  are  fufpicious.  divide 
the  kernel  acrofs  the  middle,  and  ihould  the  in* 
fide  prove  of  a  greenifli,  frefh  colour,  the  feed 
may  be  depended  upon ;  but,  if  a  yellow ilh  co« 
Ipur,  and  friable  about  the  navel,  and  thin  or 
ftrivelled,  the  contrary.  Si>x  or  eight  gallons  of 
fi^ed  may  be  drilled  upon  an  acre;    and    fbould 

th^ 
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the  crop  appear  thin  at  firft,  the  farmer  need  not 
be  difcouraged,  fince  thofe  thin  plants,  another 
feafon,  will  produce  double  the  bulk  and  veight 
of  the  thickly  (ovrh,  having  an  ample  pailiire; 
and  as  it  is  probable,  that  plants  perifii  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  merely  from  defe£tive  nou.- 
Tifliment,  there  is  no  faying  to  how  late  a  pe^ 
riod,  drilled  and  well-manured  faintibin,  might 
funrive:  it  has  been  known,  upon  the  continent, 
to  laft  forty  years.  This  feed,  the  proper  depth 
for  which  is  half  an  inch,  ftiould  be  lightly  har- 
rowed and  rolled,  always  lengthwife  of  the  drills. 

I  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  faintfoin-hay  too 
dry,  and  harlh ;  but  no  herb  dries  to  more  advan- 
tage, in  the  (hade;  and  I  have  heard  of  this  hay 
(lacked  in  a  moift  and  milky  ftate,  when  it  turned 
out  fo  nutritious,  as  to  fatten  (beep,  and  to  fatisfy 
labouring  horfes,  without  corn.  When  threihed 
fuccefsfully  in  the  (ield,  there  is  ftill  a  di(Iiculty  in 
preferving  the  feed  from  heating.  The  bcft  method 
b  to  winnow  it  rough  ;  and  in  the  barn,  to  fpread 
a  layer  of  ftraw  or  bay,  on  which  may  be  thrown 
a  thin  layer  of  feed,  and  fo  on,  ftraw  and  feed,  al- 
ternately, to  the  heighth  and  breadth  of  fix  or  feven 
feet.  As  many  of  thefe  fmall  ftacks  may  be  made, 
as  wanted,  and  the  feed  will  be  thus  preferved  fafe 
until  fpring.  Or  the  crop  may  be  ftacked  in  the 
common  method,  with  the  disadvantage,  however 
that  unlefs  it  be  perfeftly  dry,  the  feed  will  be 
fpoiled. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  culture  of  this  grafs 
in  England,  improvements  of  vaft  confequence 
were  made  by  it.     Tuli  relates,   that  an  eftate  in 

Oxford- 
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Oxfordfbire,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  fown  with  faintfoin,  was  fold  for  fourteeo 
tboufand  poujids^  and  fadd  its  vaiae.:  that  a  farm  of 
ten  pounds  a  year,  ruinous  to  the  tenant^  vhilft 
arable,  being  pUmed  with  this  graik,  was  let  by  the 
ovnef)  at  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  a  year«  and 
proved  a  good  bai^ahk  Tbefe  farms  were  of  thin, 
ilaiey  land,  at  only  one  and  two  fliillings  per  acres 
und  yet  the  faintfoin  ihey  produced,  #ould  faUe«i 
oqcen.  The  long  t?Ep.roots  of  this  plant,  ^berf 
they  have  power  to  penetrate,  will  provide  thevr 
felves  a  pafture,  independent  of  the  upper  ftratuiu 
oftheibiU 

But  whoever  defires  to  witnefs  the  perfedion  of 
the  faintfoii^cilUure,  muft  repair  to  Uolkhain^  the 
refidence  of  Mr.  Coxe,  one  of  the  greateft  pa- 
triots, and  mtift  experienced  cultivators  of  the 
age. 

I  know  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  but 
I  think  I  have  fufficient  reafon  for  agreeing  with 
thofe  who  aflert,  that  the  heaviefi,  and  moft  dura- 
ble crops  of  CLOVER,  may  be  obtained  from  drilling 
it  aione,  upon  well-tilled  and  manured  land.  It  is 
a  plant  of  great  fubftance,  and  will  always  thrive 
in  proportion  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil :  and  where 
the  chief  aim  is  ft  great  crop  of  this  article,  fuch 
ought  to  be  the  method.  On  good  and  warm  foils, 
it  may  be  drilled  in  autumn;  but  on  the  oppofite, 
if  fown.  late,  the  feed  would  moft  probably  periih. 
In  fcmie  parts,  the  land  is  fuppofed  to  be  tired  of  clo- 
ver ;  again,  fome  perfons  have  attempted,  by  freih 
fowingr  to  render  it  perennial.     I  apprehend  driU 

ling 
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ling  and  manure  to  be  the  proper  remedies^  in  either 
relped. 

Cow*omA5s,  or  perennial  clover,  differing  frosi 
ihe  common  red  clover  in  Ihde  el(e  dian  the  Mi- 
dity  of  the  ftalk,  whence,  it  is  faid,  cattle  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  hoven  by  eating  it,  produces 
a  great  bulk,  and  early,  upon  indifferent  foik. 
It  is,  of  courfe,  much  valued  by  thofe  who  have 
experienced  iu  benefits,  I  have  feen  much  of  it 
grown,  but  have  not  obferved,  whether  it  be  really . 
inferior  to  the  common  clover,  in  point  of  nutri- 
tlon,  according  to  the  received  opinion.  Several 
perfons  have  complained  of  being  unable  to  pro* 
cure  the  genuine  feed,  which  I  believe  may  be  al- 
ways obtained  in  Hampihire,  and  Berkfhire;  of 
courfe,  in  London,  from  thence« 

From  the  method  of  heightening  the  quality, 
and  increafing  the  quantity  of  our  paftures,  I  (hall 
revert  to  what  I  have  already  hinted,  c^  their 
economical  expenditure.  When  I  propofe  to  cut 
all  our  graifes,  natural  and  artificial,  and  carry 
them  to  the  cattle  of  every  kind,  fliecp  and  fwinc 
among  tbe  reit,  I  do  not  mean,  that,  right  or  wrong, 
conveniently  or  otberwife,  every  thing  fiiould  be 
compulfively  made  to  give  way  to  this  fyftem;  I 
only  a(fert,and  from  experience,  that  upon  it  ought 
our  general  pradice  to  be  founded;  and  that 
way-wards  fiiould  eveiy  farmer  bend  his  pradtce, 
until  the  plan  Qiall  have  become  as  agreeable  to  his 
convenience,  as  it  mod  manifeilly  is,  to  his  own  and 
the  public  intereft.  Convenient  ftslls,  or  feeding- 
places,  mud  be  provided  for  the  cattle,  at  home. 
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or  tfaey  may  be  foddered,  upon  any  piece  of  land» 
in  want  of  treading  and  manure:  fqfficient  aflift*- 
9MCfi,  alfo,  miiR.  be  kept  to  cut  and  cart^  and  to 
move  the  cattle  about  for  their  health-fake.  Iifitl 
warrant,  that  the  extra  quantity  of  manure  thut 
made,  will,  alone,  more  than  defray  half  of  liie 
extra  expence. 

I  have  praBifed  diis  plan  throu'ghout  the  fum^ 
mer  with  milch-cows,  horfes,  colts,  young  eattte^ 
and  pigs,  and  found  them  to  thrive  equally  well  as 
ia  the  field;  but  the  cows,  I  reckoned, mtflednear-^ 
ly  one-third  of  their  milk,  rather  gaining  in  flelhi 
The  late  Mr.  Muir's  large  and  welUcondufted  et^ 
periments  on  flalUfeeding  bollocks,  upon  green 
tares,  are  fully  deciiive,  as  to  the  vaft  benefit  of  the 
prafiice,  in  all  refpefb;  the  thrift,  of  the  cacde,  the 
faving  of; feed,  and  the  quantity  of  manure^     But 
nothing  can  fpeak  more  home  to  the  point,  in  this 
affair,  or  more  powerfully  to  our  common  fenfe, 
than  the  following  experiment  from  Young*s  £aR- 
em  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  147,     "  Mr.  Ramey  begins  the 
fecond  week  in  May,  to  foil  twenty  horfes  with 
CLOVER  in  the  ftable,  and    continues  it   till   the 
wheat^ftubbles are  ready  to  turn  into;  feven  acres 
feed  twenty  horfes,  and  feven  cows :  the  latter  iri 
a  lioufe  or  rack-yard,  but  drove  twice  a  day   to 
water  %  alfo  five  calves,  and  as  many  pigs.     The 
horfes  have  neither  corn  nor  hay.     This,  accord- 
ing to  a  moderate  eflimate,  gives  more  than  nine 
pounds  per  acre."     On  a  very  minute  attention  df 
this  gentleman  to  the  fame  quantity  of  ftock,  field- 
fed,  by  a  tenant,  it  appeared,  that  the  farmer's  cat- 
tie  had  confumed  thirty  acres  of  clover  at  the  time 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Rttfney'3  had  eaten  fiveacres^  and  were  yei  in 
an  inferior  condition.  At  ihat  rate,  one  acre  of 
ck>ver  cut  and  carried  is  better  than  fix  fed.  Now 
it  if  well  known»tbat'to  fiunmer^feed  a.cow  abroad, 
will  require  two  acres  of  good  grafs,  befidea  an 
acre  and  faalCE9r  ber  winter-provifion  in  hay.  As 
to  wintering  cattle  abroad,  in  poachy  lamjs,  tbeda*- 
mage  mty  be  kid  at  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  enfu- 
ing  gjra£s  crop. 

The  ikving  of  dnng,  both  in  quantity  and  con- 
dition* muft  be  very  great*  while  the  fields  and 
fencea  are  kept  in  the  moft  perfe€k;  order,  and  the 
cattle  preferved,  in  the  dog-days»  from  a  variety 
of  accidents.  It  nay  be  laid,  that  land  will  not 
bear  perpetual  mowing,  which,  however,  we  know 
tobepradifedupon  large  trads  of  all  kinds  of  foiL 
I  am  aware  oF  no  peculiar  virtue  that  nefides  in 
the  teeth  of  animals;  it  is,  doubtlefs,  the  quantum 
of  dung  which  forms  die  objed ;  and  if  you  can 
afford  to  lay  upon  meadow  more  manure  than 
the  live-ftock  which  it  might  fupport,  would  m'sdce, 
your  fcythe  would  indubitably  poffefs  more  virtue 
than  their  teeth. 

Little  can  be  faid  in  the  regard  of  ftocking  and 
management  of  feeding-grounds  and  mar&cs,  which 
muft  depend  entirely  upon  local  experience.  As 
to  Downs  and  flieep-walks,  die  controverfy  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  which  has  been  rather  warm,  on 
one  fide,  at  leaft  ;  I  am  either  purblind,  or  there  is 
no  reafon  to  be  difcovered  on  one  fide  the  queftion* 
All  experience  has  proved,  (granting  it  neceflbry 
to  prove  culture  luperior  to  negle&)»  that  downs 
broken  up,  produce,  and  continue  to  pnoduee,. 
t  twice 
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twice  or  thrice  as  mucli  as  when  left  in  their  na* 
tural  ftate.  Bat  our  Epicurean  reafoners,  are 
afraid  of  lofing  the  fine  venifon  flavour  of  the 
down  mutton:  let  the  downs^  then»  be  replayed 
with  the  prefer  down  grafles,  or  inclofed  as  they 
are.  Common  fields  poflfefs  nothing  in  common^ 
with  cpmmon-fcnfe* 
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IN  every  art  and  fcience,  however  various  the 
pradice,  there  are  certain  Fundamental  princi- 
ples, which  are  neceflarily  fimple  and  invariable, 
and  although  a  paflable  fuccefs  may  be  derived, 
from  a£ling  upon  extemporaneous  and  feemingly 
convenient,  but  devious  ideas,  we  muft  never  hope 
to  approach  perfeQion,  by  refting  on  any  other, 
than  fundamental  grounds.  I  mean  to  apply  this 
maxim  to  our  breeding.fyftem,  an  affair  of  great 
and  increafing  national  importance;  which,  it  is 
acknowledged,  as  far  at  lead  as  regards  animals  for 
the  flaughter,  has  been  hitherto  too  generally  con* 
du£ied,  either  according  to  the  various  and  un* 
certain  didates  of  caprice  and  cuftom,  or  upon 
theories  unfounded  in  truth,  or  general  uti- 
lity»  Without  farther  prelude,  or  the  alFeflation 
of  much  regularity,  or  fcientific  order^  I  ihall  pro- 
ceed 
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cced  to  devclope  thofe,  which  the  obfenratroif  ani 
refledion  of  many  years^have  reprefcntcd  tame,  as 
the  tftfe  principles  of  the  breeding  and  feeding  fci- 
ertcc;  freely  fubmitting  my  fentimenls  to  the  exami- 
nation of  all  impartial  judges,  and  inviting  the  cor- 
region  of  thofe  who  may  be  poiTefled  of  fi^erior 
light  and  information. 

The  preliminary  ftep  towards  a  real  (kill  in  cat- 
tle, h  to  determine  the  proper  fliape  of  all,  and 
each  genus  and  ^e^ias  tif  animali^  cocnprehended 
within  the  feheme;  and  I  apprehend,  they  being 
all  deftined  to  a  fimilar  ptnrpofe,  one  common  ftand- 
ard  will  fufficiently  defcribe  the  merits  of  the  fhape 
in  all.  There  are  certain  eflential  points,  the  harbin- 
gers of  health,' ftrength,  and  thrift,  which  nature  has 
made  common  to  every  fpeeies,  a  deinition  ofwhich» 
with  fmalt  unimportant  variations^. will  indicate  the 
true  form,  indifferently,. of  oxkn,  shs^p,  or  swxme. 

Some  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  furprifed  to  fee 
this  queftion  of  fhape  reduced  withih  fb  narrow 
a  compafs ;  but,  on  examination,  I  flatter  myfelf 
they  will  not  be  at  all  diflatisfied  thereat.  The 
truth  is,  the  queftion,  Kke  abundance  oF  others, 
which  might  be  determined  by  the  eafieft  efibrts  of 
common  fenfe,  has  been  painfully  enveloped  in  im- 
penetrable my  ftery;  and  every  fpecies  of  cattle  has 
had  /rue  Ihapes,  as  numerous  as  the  ever-varying 
attitudes  of  harlequin.  Every  county,  eVery  dif- 
tviOt,  nay  every  individual  knowing  one,  have  bad 
their  favourite  forms,  which,  although  diatnetri- 
cally  oppofite,  were  all  exclulively  orthodox  and 
right  ^  and  pope  B,  would  anathemize  pope  C.  as 
cordially,  as  though  they  were  enga^d  in  a  reli- 
gious 


gious  difpute !  To  rebearfe  all  the  favourite  pointSi 
out  of  the  pale  of  which,  to  be  fare,  no  animal 
€:auld  be  worth  faving,  would  take  up  too  much 
room  and  too  much  paper,  during  the  prefent 
dearth  of  that  article :  I  Qxall,  lhererore>  only  in^ 
troduce  the  following  mark$  of  goodncfs,  which 
I  am  convinced^  have  fo  much. the  fajiQion  of  com- 
mon-feiife^  that,  no  connoilfeur  would  venture 
to  call  the  be4ft»  fully  inveded  with  them,  a  ba4 
one. 

General  fymmehy  find  iarfnony  of  parts  \  that  is  ta 
Jayy  m  eqml  mi propwtUmal  unwu  9f  iength^  depths  an4 
fithfiancey — ike  htad  m  l^rge^  or  long,  but  neaily  Jhaped]^ 
— €y$sfidl  and  clear  -y—neck  not  long,  but  inclining  to 
tUmufs^  decrec^ngy  or  tapering  towards  the  headi — cheji 
wide  atidfuU'^-r-fegs  by  mq  mftins  lotig^fore  ones  fir aight^, 
the  fi(fidts  clem  and  fine  i—feet  even  and  founds  the 
tots  turned  neither  in  nor  eut  j — girth  deep  ; — back  and 
loins  ftraight  and  broad  \ — belfy  capacious^  without 
fvoaggi»ig ; — ijftarters  deep  and  capaeiouSy  thefiejh  reach^ 
ing  down  to  the  hocks^  from  iiuhichy  the  legs  forming 
an  angle t  ehe  fe^  will  fioJt^d  fufficieiUly  under  the  loins  % 
— diftanee  as  great y  at  leaft,  between  the  hinder  as  fore 
feet. 

A  very  few  comments  on  the  above  te?ct,  will 
fuffice  even  thofe,  who  have  but  (lightly  confider^ 
ed  the  fubje£i.  Inequality  of  parts  betokens  weak- 
n^fs  and  imperfeiEtion,  whereas,  jull  and  equal 
proportion,  is  the  trucft  indication  of  firength, 
and  of  ability  in  the  animal,  to  produce,  and  ftand 
under  the  grcateft  poffible  load  of  flcfti.  Should 
there  be  a  deficiency  of  length  and  depth,  we 
fliall  not  only  experience  a  deficiency  of  general 
#  weight. 
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weight,   but   of  lean,  by  far  the  moft  valoabie. 
part  of  the  animal's  flefli.     Short  and  round  ani«- 
mals,  although  quick  feeders,  and  of  hardy  con- 
ftitution,  fail  in  weight,   and  are  apt  to  produce 
entire  maffes  of  fat ;  and  the  whole  body  being,  as 
it  were,  crowded  into  the  form  of  a  tun,  we  in  vain 
feek  that  depth  and  fubftance  in  fome  of  the  noblcft . 
parts,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in-  a  wctUpro* 
portioned  carcafe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carcafe 
being  too  long,  denotes  delicacy,  inaptitude  to  fat<« 
ten,  a  demand  of  much  food,  and  great  length  of 
time.     The  loins  being  narrow  and  thin»  and  the 
feet  (landing  too  clofe,  are  both  £gn5  of  weaknefs, 
and  very  unHghtly  defe8.s.     When  the  fore4ega 
approach  too  near,  it  may  be  prefumed,  from  the. 
confequent  narrownefs  of  the  cheft^  there  will  nol 
be  fufHcient  room  for  the  adion  of  the  kings^  dur- 
ing the  period  of  fattening;  and  that  the  riik may 
be  incurred  of  that  common  accident^  their  adhe^ 
jion  to  the  ribs.     Sickle,  or  crooked  hams,  or  the 
(landing  out  too  far  of  the  hinder  legs,  that  they 
appear  to  drag  after  the  body,  are  very  anfavour- 
tfble  indications,  and  of  a  moft  difgufting  appear- 
ance, in  any  animal.  Thus,  whatever  be  the  height, 
or  fize  of  the  beaft,  the  three  grand  rcquifiles  of 
form,  are  the  proportional  umon  of  length,  depth, 
and  fubftance,  which  aflures  thp  inherent  and  de^ 
firabfe  qualities  of  each.     The  peculiar  points  pf 
each  fpecies  of  ftock,  will  ever  be foundin  aper** 
feflion^commenfurate  with  the  general  gopdlbape 
of  the  anipial. 

In  the  above  detail  we  have  been  confined  to  the 
chara£kn(lics  of  ftrength  and  utility  folely,  leaving 
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la^nrouched  the  lines  of  beautjr^  which  may  be  defin- 
ed to  con6ft  cbieQy  in  the  oval  form^  or  iki  the  neat 
rounding  of  the  parts.  Thus  in  horfes  and  neat 
cattie>  particularly^  inftead  of  thatexceffive  fquare- 
nefs  and  flatnefs  of  the  fliouldbr,  the  fide  and  the 
buttockj  depth  ought  to  be  relieved  by  a  gentle 
fulnefs  and  fwel),  which  are  the  tokens  both  of 
beauty  and  fubftance;  nor  (houid  there  be  any 
flian-p,  honey  protaberancesj  either  upon  the  IhouU 
ders,  or  hips,  to  oiFend  the  eye,  by  det rafting  from 
the  plump  and  even  proportion  of  the  form. 

Our  objeft  with  cattle  being  fimply  that  of  fat« 
tening  their  carcafes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  any 
ftrong  and  healthy  animal,  however  aukwardly  pro- 
portioned, will  anfwer  the  purpofe;  which  is,  in- 
deed, true;  but  it  is  no  lefs  true,  and  has  been  con- 
firmed by  all  experience,  that  attention  to  form  is 
rewarded  1>y  quantity  of  produd.  The  general  in- 
dications of  health,  in  the  hairy  animals,  when  in  a 
lean  or  ftore  date,  are  fupplenefs  of  the  fkin,  and 
glofs  upon  the  coat:  in  (heep,  perhaps,*  brightnefs 
of  the  eyes,  livelinefs,  and  good  plight,  are  the  only 
Cgns  16  be  depended  upon. 

.Animals  <fiffer  effentially  under  the  variations 
of  foil  and  climate ;  but  they  are  always  found  of 
the  faireft  ftature  and  fineft  fleih,  in  countries 
abounding  nHth  herbage,  and  moderately  warmed 
by  the  genial  heat  of  the  fun.  Under  the  tropi- 
cal beats,  cattle  are  fmall,  lean,  and  black-flefhed ; 
there  is  yet  an  unaccountable  anomaly  in  the  cafe, 
iince  the  moft  parched  and  barren  ideferts'of  the 
foath,  produce  not  only  thofe  bulky  ^nimals,  ca- 
mels 
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mds  tod  dromedaries,  but  the  fincft  aod  bftft  horfes 
upon  earth* 

Hilla,  dowtej  and  high*landa,  produce  a  TniaU  or 
iiiiddle«.fized,  and  lively  breed  of  aBunak,  having 
fmall  and  hard  bones,  firm,  finely^^graiaed  flefh,  in-- 
clitiing  to  the  wild,  or  venifon  flavour^  and 
abounding  with  the  celebrated  black  gravy.  This 
fpeciea  is  obvioufly  proper  to  be  purchafed  for 
fituations  where  the  keep  it  noi  very  abundant ; 
and  they  will  alfo  thrive  in  good  keep,  to  a  pilch 
of  fatnefs  they  never  attain  upon  their  native 
downs,  and  their  breed  is  fufceptible  of  great  im- 
provement in  bone  and  fiee,  but,  probably,  with 
the  lofs  of  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  original  fla- 
vour of  the  flefh,  unlefs,  indeed,  that  could  be 
retained,  by  the  cultivation  and  ufe  of  the  down 
graifes. 

Low*>country  paftures  and  marflies,  afFording  a 
full  bite  of  rich  and  rank  grafs,  make  large,  honey 
and  fleOiy  cattle ;  their  flefli,  generally  of  a  paler 
or  more  florid  red,  than  that  of  upland  caiile,  and, 
the  gravy  fatter,  and  of  lighter  colour.  Our  gravy 
connoifTeurs  have  not  yet  determined  the  precife 
caufe  of  the  difference  which  fubCfts  in  the  colour, 
confiftence,  and  flavour  of  the  beef  and  muUon 
juices,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
age,  fpecies>  or  food  of  the  animal.  Low4aiid 
ftock  is  apt  to  over<»top  the  mark,  in  point  of  £ze ; 
its  flefli  to  become  coarie-grained  and  iniipid,  and 
to  lofe  in  flavour  and  nutritive  power,  as  it  gains 
iH  weight.  It  \yill  immediately  occur  to  all,  that 
large  and  bulky  animals  like  thefe,  C3n  never  be 
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ftipported  trpoti  poor  tend  and  fliort  paftures  j  but 
tht  fttrmer  vrho  feeds  at  Home,  or  ftaU-fccds,  enjoys 
the  valuable  ptiVSegid  oT  brtrtg  able  to  keep  a  fupc- 
rfbt  kindof  ffock,  in  afty  part  of  this  country. 

Itl  regard  tiy  thfe  ttfesM  of  aitifnals,  and  itspropef 
date  for  huhiati  food,  1  apprehend  we  have  long 
beeh  in  an  errof,  and  iHe  current  of  fafWon  ftiH 
mns'ftrdT^g  for  its  contmuanc^.  It  is  the  prefump^ 
tion,  that  fat  h  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  car- 
cafe,  and  that  a  propenfity  to  the  laying  on  cff  fat, 
is  the  moft,  or  father  the  only  valnable  propctty  m 
cattle.  It  is  true,  that  the  ad^6cates  for  thifs  opi*- 
ftlbn,  the  hiajor  part  of  them  at  leaft,  pretend  t^ 
ground  it  in  the  principles  of  economy  folety  ;  but 
even  that  ground,  I  do  not  ftruple  to  affert,  is  un* 
tenable.  The  lean  of  fleffr-meat,  granting  it  tho- 
Vdugbly  ripe,  is  not  only  th^  cheapeft,  moft  falubrU 
ous,  aftd  nourifhing  part  of  the  food,  b«it  moll 
agreeable  to  the  palates  of  riine  out  of  ten^  of  M 
matikitid,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  the  fat  boldihg  i 
iecondaty  place  in  their  eflimation,  to  be  eaten  in 
a  flmafler  pni^ortion,  as  a  fauce  to  relift  the  leMt. 
The  cbnfequence  of  over- fattening  an  animal,  (ba- 
con-hogs excepted,  and  their  flelh,  being  ripe,  m»lk 
ever  be  moft  valuable  in  proportion  to  depth  of 
lean)  is,  that  great  part  of  the  fat  is  either  totally 
wafted,  or  fold  at  an  inferior  price,  by  the  butcher^ 
for  tallow,  and  by  the  cook  in  the  lliape  ofkitchcn- 
•ftuff.  In  truth,  far  too  large  a  quantity  of  our  fa- 
mous and  improved  mutton,  inftead  of  being  con- 
fumed  by  the  poor,  is  wa  ed  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
tich,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public,  a  lofs  which, in 
thefc  times,  we  arc  not  able  to  bear.     In  the  lean 

of 
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of  good  meat,  there  is  aol  an  atonl  v&fted.  Mou 
toiH  indeed^  is  the  meat  duety  imended  here, 
fince  far  enough  from  beiikg  in  the  liabit  of  orer*- 
fattening  beef»  onr  bullocks  ate  Coo  commorijr 
'  driven  to  market,  barely  half^fati  and  the  poon 
even  in  the  metropolis^  find  dificulty  in  obtaining 
gpod  mellow  beef.  The  plea»  thai  the  fuperfliigus 
mutton-fat  is  ccmfumed  bjr  ike  manufiiduriiig  and 
peafant  poor,  only  ferves  to  fhew  how  little  the  ai^ 
fertors  of  it  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  an4 
inclinations  of  thofe  defcriptions  of  people:  and 
were  it  valid,  the  caufe  would  gain  but  littl^  by 
pretending  to  ferve  the  manu£s&urer,  often  a  fe- 
dentary  perfon,  with  an  extravagant*  wafteful,  and 
unwholefome  article  of  food« 

The  above  are  among  the  obje£tions  to  that  form 
in  animals,  which  occafions  them  to  lay  the  £kt  pa 
(o  thick  and  faift  externally,  that  they  deceive  us 
with  the  appearance  of  ripenefs,  before  they  have 
made  any  progrefs  within ;  and  when  really  ripe* 
#re  converted  into  mere  maffes  of  blubber,  like 
fea^calves :  alfo  againft  the  over-fattening  any  am* 
mals,  which  is  purely  an  oftentatious  wafte  of  food^ 
fince  after  the  lean,  from  its  thorough  ripenels, 
hath  ceafed  to  grow,  and  the  future  prodtt£^ 
ihall  be  nothing  but  fat,  to  be  partly  wafted,  and 
partly  fold  at  an  inferior  price,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  the  profit  c^fes,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  the  account  turns  againft  all  parties: 
the  furplus-meat  would  have  been  more  profitably 
beftowed  upon  another  animal.  The  criterion  of 
ripenefs,  in  fattening  animals,  is  a  matter  depend^ 
ent  upon  praBical  circumftances :  the  period  of 

time. 
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titne>  demand^  by  all  tbc  different  fpecies,  which 
KTc  nfually  fatten^  varies  between  eighty  twelve,  and 
twenty^four  weeks,  according  to  the  nature  and 
fize  of  the  ailitnab,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat. 
Milk  and  corn,  of  cotirie,  fiitteti  the  quickeft,  and 
produce  the  rooft  firm  and  ftubftantial  Befii«  I 
liad  ftfppofed,  that  corn-fed  beef  muft,  nteceffarily 
^toflefs  the  higheft  flavour,  but  it  Teems,  the  palm  is 
doe  ta  the  grafs^fed  ox.  How  ftrange  does  it  ap^ 
|>ear,  that  grafs,  which  will  fatten  the  largeft  ox^ 
*will  ftarve  the  fmalleft  pigi  and  the  circumftance 
folly  eftaUilhes  the  inmienfe  worth  of  the  artificial 
grajTes,  upon  which  fwine  thrive  fo  wonderfully. 

I  ought  to  apprize  the  reader,  that,  in  decrying 
the  over-fattening  animals,  as  a  general  pra^ice,  I 
lly  all  means  intend  to  except  thofe  which  are  can- 
didates for  the  annual  prizes ;  in  that  cafe,  the  ne- 
cefBty  is  obvious,  of  emuloufly  pufhing  them  foe- 
ward  to  their  utmoft  weight. 

The  fleih  of  thofe  animals,  which  are  from  form» 
naturally  apt  to  run  entirely  to  fat,  and  of  ajl  thofe 
nrhich  are  Qver-£aitted,  is  infipid,  wtx^lty^  and  devoid 
of  flavour  and  high^relifli.  On  the  other  band» 
•our  down-fed  mutton  is  fometimes  dry,  harfli,' 
and  bitter ;  and  when  thofe  fmalUboned*  animala 
are  fattened  in  rich  paftures,  they  may  become  too 
fat:  that,  perhaps,  although  the  flefli  of  fmall  ani- 
mals is  always  efteemed  moil  delicate,  as  that  of 
the  over^fized  is  coarfe  and  rank,  no  mutton  is 
equal  in  >  richnefs  and  flavour  to  that  of  a  fair* 
fized  flieep,  thoroughly  fed,  in  which  there  is  a 
deep  cut  of  lean,  as  well  as  plenty  of  fat  to  lard  it. 
Difference  of  flavour,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 

mod 
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iDoft  prwiineiH  ^illinCtUm  i>ctwtfii  wr  varUUc^ 
af  t^  f$0)e  fpecic^f  £uiieiMB(^  erf*  viftusU  pretty 
nctrly  kveb  aU»  is  dbat  regard:  the  grand  <li£. 
tiA^oB  lies  in  jfn^,  tnd  U^ere  ihe  differwca  i^ 
kwieftfdy  in  favcuc  of  forai>  r^fiidting  eiibor  fran 
Dauue  or  improvement* 

Imlividud  colour  of  tb€  fleAk»   (fo  la  exprcJ^ 
it)  iftteoding  the  fair  aad  toowo>  tliiofe  comiPKm 
iodicaiiaiifi  of  the  delicate,  or  cofipid  iUvoi|r,  of 
•f  the  favoyryg    ii  always   Mitral   and  inhereot* 
fiowife  dependent  oo  food>  md  generally  corp^ 
'^iMlent  to  the  colour  of  the  ^m^     Bfiit  thU  Ifik 
indication  is  iiat  to  t>e  dc^eaded  upoii»  with  fatr- 
<ened  calves*     Thi«  divvfion  of  (H^our  nammlly 
rum  dirough  the  ileih  of  all  animals^  and  often  4Xf- 
ctm  very  ma/a/lfnfiati  as  f^r  ^si^mpk;,  when  ile|)i 
4)f  the  favoury  d^s  cbatioes  to  -he  wbit^  aa^  i^^t 
jo£  the  delicate^  browa;  when  ve  g^  black  i^^ 
and  white  beef;  ftrong»  dark  cbiclbenj  and  whiu^» 
infif»d,ichidkeny  ducl^:  thedefed,  conQstUtioiifl  as 
it  is,  aftpears  to  admit  90  Kennedy.  iinc|s  a  pair  of 
Awmals,  perfe&ly  alike  in  cdlotir^  exdu^nal  and  ivh 
iernal,  will  frequdeculy  producie  yi9Uffg»  iotirely  diJC- 
£mtltrto  their  (parents,  in  either  i9r  both  feQpeQ^* 
&UBe  years  fince^  there  was .« vgiieat  d^al  .of  beef  in 
(ibe  North,  of  a  colour  almoft  iblaicks  fcoarfe  it  thp 
^rain,  ilabby,  andi)arely  eatable:  i  know  not  whc- 
rtfaer  that  ^d^e£i  was  .naiunal  tor  iic^uiried,  b^H  h^^vp 
:>good  giTQunds  Cor  iielieving,  4b»t  y^UAW  nijuMPiD  iis 
^  made  cby  :difeaife ;  fuch  ihfiep  are*  |)qrAbafaly,,cpiv- 
*vak&:aits  (from  the  igcA. .   ill  colour  wA  'flVf.oviF 
.may  olfe  be  derived  from  food ;  I  faaveeveniknovp 
!tbe^  defeds  epideipic,  doripg  fome  Xeafops,  ficoQi 

whatever 
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%l)atevet  taufcj  the  fat  of  the  bdef,  tmitton,  and 
pork,  uimfually  't\rhU6,  the  flefli  hard,  and  of  a  pe- 
t:«i}iaify  difagreeaMe  ilcem  &nd  flavour,  refembling, 
ff  I  could  compare  nt  to  any  thing,  thofe  of  fennel. 
The  diaraderfi  of  good  6e#i,  living  or  idead,  are  a 
•waxey  firmnefs,  ektfticity,  and  mellownefs,  which 
admit  not  the  idea  of  batf-d;  or  harfh. 

TiiE  DisTf^ictiVE  Q0ALITI1BS  of  animals,  generic 
or  fpecific,  are,  doubtlefs,  in  certain  effentials,  un- 
changeable and  everlafting.  As  to  thofe  of  genus, 
there  is  no  qticftion;  it  is  now  too  tate  in  the  day, 
to  cram  a  man  to  the  ^degree  of  inducing  him  to 
believe,  that  a  horfe,  hy  virtue  of  fliort  and  poof 
herbage,  may  be  degenerated  into  an  afs,  and  in 
due  time  ac<]fuire  a  fwinging  pair  of  cbara6^riftic 
ears,  and  an  harmonious  bray :  but  refpeding  the 
fpecific  diftififtions,  'or  thbfe  which  fubfift  in  the 
dHferent  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind,  people  have  not 
To  well  made  up  their  mind.  On  this  head,  I  re- 
coHeft  with -pleafiire,  the  many  amicable  fparringte 
I  have  had,Vifhaninge'nioMi?  and  intelligem friend, 
who  has  occafionaRy  fent  Wefl-country  boars  and 
fows  into'Eflex  and  Stiffolk,  the  produce  of  which 
have  invariably  become  completely  Eflexized  and 
Sufrolkized,'in  afew years.  Nor  can  I  yet  perfuade 
my  friend,  that  an  inter- copulation  with  the  Eflex 
and  Suffolk  Rock,  rather  than  any  influence  of  fofl 
and  climate,  has  efFeftcd  this  rhiracle.  Dependence 
x)n  the  cafe  of  the  good  *folks  of  the  country,  to 
"keep  the  boars  ahdfows^from  intermixture,  through 
a  conGdera(bl6  length  of  time,  is  no  very^ftrong 
ground  of  argument. 
•  .  There 
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There  is  yet  no  doubt*  but  that  food  and  dhnate 
operate  confiderable  changes  in  the  aniioal  confti- 
tution,  chiefly,  perhaps^  in  refpeft  of  wtigbt*  co* 
lour»  and  temperament ;  but  there  are  ceitun  of 
nature's  land-marks,  which  can  nevw  be  i^cnenred 
by  any  change  of  pUce  or  diet:'  a  brted  of  ftoru 
horned  neat  cattle,  will  never  become  long^hofned; 
polled  cattle  will  never  acquire  horns,  nor  homed 
cattle  become  polled ;  the  efiential  diftinftion  b^ 
tween  the  blood^-horfe,  and  the  horfe  without  blooi^ 
although  their  fize  and  weight  be  nearly  equaW 
ized,  can  never  changes  nor  will  a  true-bred,  lop. 
eared  pig«  ever  become  prick-eared,   to  the  end 
of  time.     Thefe  are  the  pure  diSs  of  experience, 
wh^ch  every  one  may   trace;  and  thofe  infinite 
changes,  varieties,  and  fub«variedes,   which  we 
daily  witnefs,  are  the  pure  eflfe^b  of  a  mixture 
of  breeds  and  nothing  elfe.    Men  are  mifled  qiq 
this  queftion,  as  on  mod  others,  by  confining  their 
refearches  to  the  fuperficies.     By  vray  of  iliuftra- 
tion — attempts  are  made  to  introduce  a  variety  intov 
the  animals  of  a  diftrid,  this  is,  oi  courfe,  beguQ 
upon  a  *fmall  fcale ;  perhaps,  after  a  while,  that 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  is  over,  the  purfuit  is  dif- 
continued,  and  the  new  variety,  bdi^  fmall  in 
number,  is  foon  blended,  and  the  traces  of  it  loft 
in  the  general  mafs.     The  lofs  is  always  attributed 
to  the  foil,  which,  in  time,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
converts  all  animals  into  iu  own  peculiar  breed, 
Jnftead  of  the  real  agent  in  the  bufinefs,  an  infuffi« 
cient  quantity  of  the  new  variety^  to  complete  the 
intended  change.     For  example,  Shropihire  pro. 
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<iuees<U]rgei  boQey^  lop-t^ifed  pigs ;  SuiFoik^  rroall, 
prick-eared  ones ;  make  a  complete  change  in  each 
coumf »  to  the  iaff  individual  fubftiuitiog  the  one 
for  the  ^her,  and  perfevering  in  it :  in  fifty  years* 
time,  the  SuiFolk^men  would  not  believe  that  their 
county  had  ever  produced  a  fmalU  delicate,  and 
prick-eared  pig.  Even  the  natural  chara^er&of  great 
and  fmall^  in  fixe,  will  always  remain  viGbly  diftind 
and  unalterable;  although  the  one  fpecies  may  be, 
in  degree,  debafed  from  their  original  ftandard,  by 
inferior,  and  the  other  proportionally  exalted  above 
it,  by  fuperior  keep.    The  fleOi  of  females  is  gene- 
rally fuppofedlefslavoairyandnutritious,  than  that  of 
males;  witfafefpefi  to  thofe females  which  have  bred, 
I  doubt  not  the'fad;  and;if  we  were  to  fatten  cows, 
withourprevioufly  having  thejn  bulled,  (a  method 
often  enough  fuccefsfully  praftifed^  b9th  here  and 
in  Ireland),  the  public,  1  believe^  wpuld^  be  great 
gainers,  both  in  the  quafHity  aJ)d  .qvality  of  the 
beef:  th&  butchers'  common  reafonings.,pa  thi^ 
head,  feeminconclofive,and> merely  ^k parte. ol  the 
cuftom. 

Size,  as  wdill  as  qqalhy,  idani]Enal$,  is;  a^i^irably 
varied  by  nature,  and.  thence  adapted  to  all  pof: 
fible  circumftances;  of  locality  and  human  con- 
venience.    Largenefs  of  fize,  in  the  fpecies,  which 
afltires ^r6z&M,  a  technical  term  to  denote  that  in* 
creafe  and  fpread  of  foJid  flelh,   independent  of 
mere  fat,  and  which  may  be  faid  to  be  given  gratis 
by  nature,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  grand  medium 
of  weight  and  abundance,  granting  the  quality  to 
be   coarfe :  fmallnefs^  contrarywife,  if  it  produce 
delicate  meat^  ever  falls  fhort  in  aggregate  weight 
I   I  and 
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tnd  quanthy.  The  beft  praBical  pmoF  of  Ms  is, 
that  the  former  can  alvrays  be  afforded  ai  coofider-* 
ably  lefs  money  per  pound.  Tlie  Urgei  (p^cies 
being  equally  welLfliaped  with  Ibe  figaaUer,  and 
brought  to  perfeAion,  it  is  evideot»  will  always  pay 
by  their  fuperior  weight,  for  a  fuperior  quantity  of 
food,  and  longer  time,  if  fcedi|ig  at  all  be  profiu 
able.  If  you  put  up  to  fatten  a  fmalUboned,  tor- 
toife-fliaped  animal,  you  acquire  nothing  but  fat, 
for  your  good  meat;  nature  affords  yoii  w>ffr(Wti, 
and  the  carcafe,  when  ripe,  perhaps  poffefies  not  a 
larger  quantity  of  folid  lean  fleAi>thao  when  in  i\A 
ftore  ftate ;  but  with  a  creature  which  has  fufficieat 
frame  and  bone,  or  room  enough  to  work  upop, 
you  are  rewarded  with  ample  weight  of  the  moft 
valuable  flelh,  as  well  as  with  a  fufficient  qua&» 
city  of  fauce  to^  it,  in  the  fhape  of  fau  To  what 
purpofe  call  out  abo^t  the  greyer  winght  of  bone 
and  offal,  if  thofe  be  amply  compenfated  by  the  fu- 
perior quantity  of  flefli,more  whole(bme»  more  pa* 
latable,  lefs  ftthjeft  to  wafte,  and  worth  more  per 
pound  than  fat? — And  what  if  thefe  advantages 
are  not  to  be  obtained  (as  they  fureiy  ara  not)  in- 
dependently of  fufficient  fizeof,bone»  andcapa* 
tioufnefs  of  frame  ?  The  circumftance  of  waiting 
longer  for  the  return^  oidy  fimply  amounts  to  thi^» 
we  muft  ever  pay  the  price  of  a  good  things  oi^t 
only  concern  being,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  com- 
modity, and  the  price,  hold  due  proportion. 

But  the  circumftance  moft  in  favour  of  feeding 
large  ftock,  has  not  yet  b/een  noted^  which  is»  that 
the  rule  is  by  no  means  general,  or  to  be  depended 
upon,  that  fmall  animals,  require  a  fuftenance  pro- 
portionally 
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p<mtonftlly  ftiiall.     t^he  quantam  of  food  required^ 
expends  on  fuch  a  variety  of  accidents,   of  age^ 

^  fbrfti,  and  conftitution^  that  it  may  fdmetitnes,  and 
doe»  really  often  happen^  that  animals  of  an  un« 
der  6zt,  wilt  require  as  mtich  itieatj  and  neaHy 
an  mnch  time,  as  thofe  which  are  larger.  This 
has  been  proved  by  a  nuoiber  of  experiments,  par- 
ttcularty  by  thofe  of  Mr.  BiUingfley,  on  the  feed- 
ing df  hogs;  and  I  have,  myfelf,  frequently  found 
two  ftyes  of  hogs  to  confuitie  each  a  like  quantity 
of  food,  although  one  of  them,  from  inferiority  of 
fifise,  has  made  belMreetr  twenty  and  thirty  fhillings 
|>er  headlefs  in  priiiethan  the  other.  It  is  not  aL 
MPays  the  qutintity  ^aten  which  determines  this 
Oiattei^,  in  which  the  ftrength  of  the  digeftive  fa- 
tuity i$  a  priDQC  agent ;  and  I  believe  width  and 
fttb^atlce  in  the  loins,  may  be  in  general  confider- 

^  *d  as  a  token  of  great  powers  of  digcftion.  It  may 
fometimes  happen,  that  a  large  fpecies  ihall  con- 
fume  left  than  their  proportion,  which  affures  their 
ftiperioHty  beyond  all  doubt. 

Thus  much  on  the  queftion  of  fize  gerierally;  and 
to  genefftlize  ftill  farther,  although  in  praBice,  lo« 
tal  cirtumftances  may  require  this  or  that  parti^i 
cttlar  fixe,  we  may,  perhaps,  fafely  affert,  that  an 
animal  of  middle^fized  bone  and  frame,  thorough- 
ftaped,  is  moft  likely  to  combine  all  the  valuable 
properties  of  each,  and  to  fubferve  moft  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  private  intereft.  Small  and  deli- 
cute  animah,  as  well  as  very  young  ones,  for  the 
(laughter,  minifter  rather  to  luxury,  than  plenty  j 
and  where  udcoritroulable  circumftances  relative 
\o  keepi  or  the  ftate  of  the  markets^  require  a  fmall 
t  I  SL  fpecies. 
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fpecies^  tbofe  are  mod  valuable,  which  carry  their 
fubftance  in  a  deep,  rather  than  too  round. a  form, 
fince,  in  the  latter  extreme,  tbfe  iat  will  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  lean.  The  convenient  fizeof 
joints^  is  certainly  a  great  recoEimendation  o£ 
fmall  cattle,  yet  the  price  mud  be  conliderably  en« 
hanced  to  the  confumer;  and  even  with  the  aid 
of  this  extra  price,  and  the  fuperior  number  of  in- 
dividuals, which  ought  to  be  kept  in  proportion,  I 
doubt  whether  the  feeder  be  generally  fo  well  paid 
by  Imall,  as  by  fized  (lock. 

In  treating  of  improvj&ment,  it  is  neceflary  to 
determine  the  precife  fignification  of  the  term; 
it  is,  then,  iimply  to  reftore  the  degenerated  animal 
to  nature's  priftine,  purelt  model.  The  animal 
frame  is  fubjefk  to  degeneration,  wh^tbeic  in  the 
wild  or  domeftic  (late;  and  demands*  a«^well  ^^ 
every  other  worldly  object,  the  conftant  care  and 
culture  of  man.  In  a  (late  of  nature,  or  one  bor« 
dering  upon  it,  the  moil  commoti  deterioration  of 
beads  is  that  of  a  dwindling,  or  diminution  in  (ize, 
the  forms  remaining  pretty  near  the  .original  mo* 
del ;  but  in  the  domedicated  date,  they  are  more 
apt,  for  a  variety  of  reafons,  to  degenerate  in 
point  of  form,  and  to  run  through  all  forts  of  ir«- 
regular  and  difadvantageous  Ihapes  : — for  indance^ 
to  coarfe,  heavy  heads  and  necks,  fmsdl  funkeir 
eyes,  narrow  dioulders,  loins,  and  quarters,  croolu- 
cd  hams,  coarfenefs  of  fledi  and  bone,  inordinate 
length  of  leg,  or  carcafe.  The  trued  models  of 
perfed  form,  from  fome  of  which  I  have»  I  hope^ 
vith  fufiicient  accuragy,  drawn  my  mles,  are  to  be 
found jjipon  our  own  idandi  celebratejlj^  from  the 
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earlirft  thncs,  for  the^up^ior  excellence,  as  well  as 
a^ndarke/of^ts  flocks  and  herds ;  and  equally  fo, 
10  latter  times,  for  renovation  and  improvement 
from  forpgn  fburpes.  In  that  other  genus  of  ani* 
Dials,  next  in  the  order  of  utiKty,  in  horfes  of  every 
ipecies,  our  faperiority  over  all  the  w^rld,  is 
equally. uoqueftionable;  we  have  even  Ciirpaired  in 
rieg^ance,  fymmetry,  and  fpeed,  as  well  as  in  fub-* 
ftaQoe,  the  beautiful  originals  of  the  defert.  PoA 
feiled  of  fuch  ample  means,  of  a  foil  fo  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  cattle, 
pf  immenfe  waftes  courting  cultivation,  of  an  an-* 
nually  increafing  population,  afiurioga  never-fail- 
ing market,  and  certain  recompence,  we  mud  be 
extremely  indolent,  or  extremely  unfortunate,  if 
thofe  excellent  and  prpda&ive  forms,  which  are  at 
prefent  con6ned  to  certain  fpecies,  or  individuals 
of  cattle,  are  not,  in  courfe  of  a  few  years,  commu. 
nicated  to  the  aggregate  body  of  the  live  fiock  of 
the  country. 

The  grand  maxim  of  improvement  in  the  ani- 
mal frame  is,  (in  the  popular  phrafe)  that  likepro^ 
duces  like;  and  although  obje&ions  have  been  dart- 
ed to  this  principle,  on  the  fcore  of  certain  cafoal 
failures,  yet  fuch  will  always  be.  found  mere  ex- 
eeptions  to  a  general  rule,  which  according  to  the  ' 
fcheme  of  nature,  do  but  partially  detrad  from  its 
general  utility.  The  firft  bulinefs  of  one  then,  who 
aims  at  the  higheft  ftyle  of  improvement,  is,  tafe- 
\c&.  thorough-ibaped  males  and  females,  from  the 
moft  celebrated  ftock  in  the  country,. of  that  genus 
6f  animals  of  which  he  intends  to.beuome  a  breed- 
er. Thelfe,  with-  their  progeny,  mull  be  main- 
tained 
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uiiml  with  a  eonfttat  foAcieiit  quamkf  ^  whole* 
fome  food,  without  ever  being  fufieredt  firooi  d«* 
fed  in  that  refped:,  to  fink  in  condition^  throoghoat 
both  fqnuner  and  winter,  enjoying,  during  the  lau 
ter  fe^fon^  the  moll  ample  comforts  of  a{;ood  warm 
ftraw^yard,  or  (hod.  A  thorougb^fliaped  mate  muft 
always  be  retained^  or  the  females  fent  to  fuch  an 
one^  o£  the  young  ftock»  females  of  the  tnicft 
form  fliould  i>e  prefervfrdi  or  the  defire4  number 
kept  up  from  the  original  fource*.  Eyeiy  deied 
fhould  be  watched,  (and  fome  muft  remain  eves 
with  the  mod  fuccefsful  and  difceming  breeder )> 
in  order  to  an  attempt  at  its  amendment  in  thft 
next  generation,  which  will  be  effeAed  by  pairing 
the  faulty  individual  with  one  of  the  other  fez^ 
free  from  thp  blemifh  in  queftion.  This  is  the 
whole  fecret  of  breeding  cattle  to  uldmate  per^ 
fedion ;  and  I  believe  i(  is  a  fecret  of  nature's 
own  telling :  whether  flie  made  the  late  jiifiif 
celebrated  RoB£RT  Bakewell  her  confidant  in 
the  bulinefs,  or  fome  other  before  him^  of  ob^ 
fcurer  fame,  I  have  npt  ^epn  able  hitherto  to  dif^* 
cover. 

Much  has  been  written  and  faid,  but  not  always 
underftood,  of  crossino  i\ie  breeds  of  animals, 
with  the  view  of  improvement*  The  rationality 
of  the  matter,  I  have  before  ilated  to  ftand  thus ; 
— If  you  have  the  beft-fiiaped  breed,  you  can  ob- 
tain no  advamage,  but  may  very  probably  lofe 
ground  by  croffing;  and  as  to  breeding  in  and  io^ 
or  from  the  neareft  affinities,  prejudice  alone  hai 
degraded  it,  uninterrupted  experience  has  prqvecl 
iu  fttccefs.     If  you  fct  off  rights  fee4  wdl^  and 

care« 
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carefolly  felefi  you  be(UJhaped  malea  and  females^ 
for  procreation,  obferving  all  the  needful  rules, 
you  may  bfeed  from  your  own  ftock  only,  with 
incteafing  fiiecefs,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
feafen  why  the  cattle  of  perfons  breeding  from 
their  own  (lock  alone,  have,  in  procefs  of  tknc,  de-* 
generated  in  fi^e  and  ihape,  running  away  to  legs, 
amd  becoming  fpiryt  has  fublifted  in  their  igno-* 
ranee  and  inattention  merely;  having  a  male  or 
a  female  at  hand,  although  of  the  moft  begglrly 
form,  fuch  have  been  made  ufe  of  for  breedings  ra- 
ther than  incur  the  trouble  of  fending  to  the  ad-» 
joining  partfh,  or  farm,  for  a  proper  crofs. 

The  term^/09^  has  been  tranfplanted  from  the 
hfrrfevkcourfe  to  the  grasihg-ground;  and  with  no 
fort  of  impropriety,  fince  it  means  natural  and 
inhereitt  qualities  in  a  fpecies,  exhibited  in  cet^ 
tain  exteiifial  and  vifible  figns;  it  can,  however^ 
iieveir  be  of  that  peculiar  ufe  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  becaofe  equality  of  fliape  and  fize 
levels  pretty  nearly,  in  value,  all  the  varieties  of  a 
(peciefs  of  eatable  ftock;  but  no  borfe,  whatever 
may  be  his  Ihape,  can  be  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  thd 
turf,  unlefs  his  blood  be  pure  and  unmixed. 

In  tvery  fpecies,  however  pure  the  blood,  of  re* 
gular  the  charaderiftics,  nature,  ever  delighting  in 
variety,  has  eftabltflied  this  original  diverfity  of 
fonsK-^Some  individuals  will  tun  more  to  length 
aml-dipth,  others  c^fltortnefs  and  f of ttndity:  tbefe 
niodes  of  fotts,  9att^  befidei,  the  diftinguifliing 
marks  of  entiore  fpecies.  Such  are  the  breeder's 
Aeans  of  inipi^emieDt,  the  toots  wifth  which  be 
iii«ft  yfotk.    By  mixing  the  extremes  of  long  and 

fhort 
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Ihort  in  bis  own  ftock,  he  will  prefcrve  a  proper 
mediura  form.  Should  his  cafe  require  external 
affiftance,  and  a  crofs,  he  .will  obtain  hardineQ^ 
and  aptitude  to  fatten,  from  the  Ihort  and  round 
breeds,  Bncncfs  and  delicacy  of  fleih,  from  the 
fmall;  and  an.  addition  of  fize  and  weight,  fronir 
the  long  and  deep.  •  The  inoft  common  breed» 
by  a  ftdfl  adbcrencfc  jlo  the  proper  rules,  may 
be  confidcrably  improved,  from  its  own  refourccs 
alone,  and  a  valuable  variety,  perhaps,  obtained. 

Notwithftanding  the  fuperior  form  of  our  awn 
fiock,  in  moil  refpecis,  it  is  not  at  all  improba* 
ble,  but  advantages  may  yet  be  derive4>  from  oc* 
cafional '  crofles,  or  by  the  introdudion  of  qew 
fpecies,  or  even  new  genera  of  animals.  Some  of 
our  cattle  running  away  too  much  to  fi^e,  or  to 
fponginefs  of  bone,  and  coarfenefs  of  flefiif  frooi 
extreme  ranknefs  of  pafture,  or  other  caiufes,  may 
be  ameliorated  and  reftored,  by  imparting  to  them 
a  portion  of  that  finenefs  and  folidity  of  bone,  and 
delicacy  of  fleih,  inherent  in  the  fouthern  animal. 
We  want  fpeed  in  the  labouring  ox; — Would  not 
that  elTeDtial  be  obtained,  and  without  injury  to 
the  beef,  by  coupling  our  cows,  intended  to  breed 
for  the  collar,  with  the  American  buffalo,  which, 
I. am  afTured,  will  walk  five  miles  in  an  hour?  If 
my  infQrmation  be  correB,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  in  poileiTion  pf.oneof  thefe  animals,  and 
will,  no.  doubt,  make  this  breeding  experiment,  for 
the  good  of  tl^e:country._  According  to  Dr.  An** 
dcrfo.n^  a  found  ihcorift  on  the  fubjefil;  of  cattle, 
k  is  not  a  vain  fpeculaupn,  that  fome  wool-bearing 
aminals,.jntirely  new.^Jtd  fbis.cguntrji  may.  yet  be 
: .    .  .  obtained^ 
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obtained^  by  a  diligent  refearcb>  in  various  parts, 
to  the  great  probable  advancement  of  our  manu- 
f&during  intereft ;  and  as  the  ilrongeil  poflible  en- 
coumgcment  to  every  fuggeftion  of  this  kind,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  almoft  all  foreign 
animals,  even  the  natives  of  the  moft  fultry  climes, 
thrive  to  admiration,  and  improve  in  their  proge- 
ny,  upon  the  fruitful  foil  of  this  country;  good 
winter  care  beftowed,  the  rifle  with  them  is  reduced 
to  almoft  nothing. 

Having  difcuffed  the  general  means  of  improve- 
inent,itiscimetoadverrtothea£lual  (late  of  itinthe 
country ;  and,  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  I  can  aver 
it  to  be  pr<iceeding  in  the  faireft  train.    When  fuch 
great  and  good  men,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 
Egremont  and  Mr.  Coke,  the  pride  and  honour  of 
their  country,  and  poffeffing  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  their   countrymen,  independently  of  the 
filly  and   odious  diftinftions  of  party,  fcduloufly 
attempt  an  obje8,  of  which  they,  of  all  m^^nkind, 
are  the  moft  praftifed  judges,  they  cannot  ultimately 
fail.     Nothing  can  be  more  judicious,  than  the 
method  taken  by  thefe  noble  and  honourable  im- 
provers, to  excite  an  emulation  in  the  country,  the 
good  effeds  of  which  have  been  fully  apparent  in 
the  fine  famples  of  ftock,  produced  at  the  various 
cattle-fhews.      This  patriotic  bufinefs,   in  all  its 
branches,  feems  to  be  conducted  upon  a  plan  truly 
enlightened;  all  ideas  of  prejudice  are  excluded, 
and  the  fair  comparative  experiments,   which  arc 
conftantly  proceeding,  will  foon  determine  thofe 
queftions  of  fpecific  merit,  in  which  both  the  far- 
Cier  and  the  public  are  fo  highly  interefted. 

The 
'If  . 
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The  bufiners  of  keeping  IWe-ftock,  nainrtlly  *- 
vides  itfelf  into  three  branches,  breeding,  store- 
feeding,  and  TATTENiNG;  and  the  choice  of  thefe 
muft  generally  depend  upon  local  circumftances ; 
but  where  a  man  is  free  lo  chufc,  the  matter  ought 
to  depend  upon  calculation,  proved  by  experience. 
A  man  who  has  not  much  fenfibility  for  brute 
creatures,  and  {brinks  at  the  idea  of  trouble  with 
them,  will  always  be  able  to  buy  cheaper  and  better 
than  he  can  breed :  but  judicious  breeding  will  al- 
ways pay ;  it  affords  the  breeders  profit,  the  chance 
of  improvement,  and  the  advantage,  in  refpefi  to 
fattening,  that  animals  will  generally  prove  quick- 
eft  and  bell,  upon  the  fpot  on  which  they  were 
bred.  Cautions  have  ever  been  given  againft 
breeding  from  animals  too  young ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  good  dock,  and  for  the  fafcty  of  the  in- 
dividuals themfelves,  it  is  recommended  to  decline 
the  firll  indications  of  nature.  This  advice  may 
be  very  found,  in  a  general  view;  I  have,  how- 
ever, often  feen  the  earlieft  progeny  of  a  female, 
fuperior  to  any  of  the  fuccccding,  arid  it  is  prudent 
to  lofe  no  time.  Much  depends  on  good  keep,  from 
the  very  birth  of  the  animal.  The  caution  isofmoft 
confequence,  as  it  refpeds  the  male,  which  fliould 
be  never,  or  fparingly  ufed,  in  this  way,  until  ar- 
rived at  a  ftat6  of  maturity.  The  fyftem  of  cutting 
green  meat,  is  of  vaft  confequence  in  breeding ; 
and  granting  room  for  a  range,  ftock  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  bred  any  where,  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  metropolis.  The  old  notion  of  breedtdg 
counties,  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  is  laughable  in** 
deed.     Score-feeding  is  attended  with   the  leaA 
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riik,  and  generally  pay$ ;  but  the  duog  vfill  alwa^i 
be  inferior.  .  Fattening  will  often  render  no  otbe? 
profit^  than  a  market-price,  at  home,  for  the  pio« 
du^  coofumed,  together  vrith  the  dang;  and  (uch 
noay,  in  the  cafe  of  a  demand  for  manure,  be  a 
great  profit^  In  moll  fiiaations  it  i3  proper,  and 
indeed  ufaal^  to  unite  thefe  plans»  keeping  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ftock^  hut  moft  largely  of  tbofcj.  to 
which  the  foil  is  chiefly  adapted. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  I  have  receive 
ed  applications  from  friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  metropolis^  oi\  certain  very  in* 
terefting  points  of  the  fubjed'of  live  ftock;  I  Ihall 
here  endeavour  la  fpeak  to  thefe  according  to  tho 
beft  of  my  knowledge,  and  with  the  utmoft  impar^ 
tiality,  without  intending  the  fmalleft  difre^ft  to 
the  honpurable  fociety  of  improvers,  of  whofe  pa« 
triotifm  and  good  intentions  1  entertain  the  hi^eft 
opinion. 

My  London  correfpondents  (including  butchers) 
areuniverfallyagainft  the  pradic«  of  futening  am^ 
mals  to  excefs,  urging,  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
inimical  to  tlie  interefts  of  every  party  concerned* 
Pf  this^  I  have  already  fpoken  fufficiently. 

Some  perfons  e3q>rels  a  doubt,  whether  any  im<- 
provement  at  all  has  really  been,  effeOed  in  the 
form,  or  fls^e  of  our  domeftic  animals,  horfes  ex-> 
cepted ;  on  their  fide  of  the  queftion,  they  adduoe 
the  examples  of  the  fpecies  in  Afferent  counties^ 
iirhich  retaining  their  original  fomiy  are  yet  the 
prime  ftock  of  this  country.  This  idea»  in  my  fenfe^ 
is  carried  full  fart  I  willneverthelefs  ackAOwledge^ 
that  the  chief  mefit  pf  improveroeot  has  confiftod 
a  in 
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iqemulationj^and  in  promoting  the  pradrce  of  brecdU 
YDg  and  feeding,  by  rendering  it  fafliionable.  AU 
tliMgh  feme  unnatural,  and  confequently  inutile 
changes  have,  been  wrought,  it  miift  be  allowed  be- 
neficial  onesalfo  have  been  compaffcd,  probably  by 
a  feproduflion  of  the  original  form  of  the  animal. 
.  Not  a  few  in  the  country,  look  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  cattle  focieties  with 'an  envious  eye. 
They  fay,  they  can  neither  attend  fuch  meetings, 
nor  other  wife  obtain  the  fmallefl  benefit  from  them  : 
they  pretend,  they  have  hired  males  at  high  prices, 
to  no  fort  of  ufe,  and  have  purchafed  ftore*ftock  of 
improvers  at  an  enormous  price,  without  having 
their  expe£lations  proportionally  anfwercd.  There 
are  probably  fome  degrees  of  jealoufy  and  prejudice 
in  this:  however. 

To  perlbns  of  this  defcription,  ambitious  yet 
of  equalling  the  improved  ftock,  the  following 
feems  to  me,  the  proper  track :  let  them  procure 
the  heft  Rock  of  every  fpecies,  from  thofe  coun- 
ties where  imprc^rement,  at  lead,  change,  has  not 
been  hitherto  held  nccefl'ary;  I  warrant,  they  will 
have  no  need  to  be  aihamed  of  a  comparifon  with 
their  neighbours,  however  deep  in  improvement. 
To  begin  with  beef,  what  feeder  is  To  extravagant  in 
his  expe^ations,  as  not  to  be  content  with  the  re- 
turn made  by  our  prime  Devons,  Herefords,  SuiTex* 
Welfb,  and  Scots?  As  to  milk  and  procreation^ 
the  Bakewellian  improvement,  it  is  fufficiently  no*, 
torious,  has  been  ever  inimical  in  that  view  ;  as  an 
extreme,  aiidalmoft  exclufive  tendency  to  pingue- 
fa£lion  muft  ever  prove.  For  mutton,  I  know  of 
no  chance  for  profit  equar  to  that  which  may   ho, 

ration- 
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rationaBy  cxpeSed  from  ouk*  Lincolns,  Gloucef* 
tcrs,  Dorfets,  South-Downs,  and  Herefords. 

The  heft  pigs  of  Hereford,  Oxford,  and  Buck- 
inghamftiirc,  the  former  for  bacon,  the  two  latter 
for  pork,  feem  tome  to  approach  very  near  perfec- 
tion ;  the  former  would,  however,  be  improved  in 
beauty,  by  the  fliort  Berkihire  head  and  ear.  Ih^ve 
lately  taken  fome  pains  to  enquire  into  the  date  of 
that  change  in  the  BerkQiire  breed,  by  the  iittro- 
dudion  of  tthe  (hort  fpecies,  commonly  called*  in 
ihat  county,  they>«iy,  w  pamfrey  :  the  crofs  firft  took 
f)lacc»  if  my  information  be  correct,  about  fixty  or 
fevejity  years  6hce,  and  not  with  original  Portugal 
Qr:Gbin(a,as  has  l>een generally  fuppofed^  but, With 
flock :frodDa  the  Weft  India  iflands.  This  latter,  re- 
preTente^^s  the  bed  pork  in  the:  world,  has  thus 
beep  <he  baits,  of  the  no  )efs  celebrated  pork  of 
Oxfordlhire..  The  Rudgewick  hogs  of  'Surrey> 
mentioned  by  Mr,  Middleton,  1  have  feen  alive 
af»d  de2(d.w  They  are  a  mongrel  breed,  no  otber^ 
Kifie  renKtr^kable  for  their  high  weights,  th^n  as 
ccffn fattened/  and  having  large  bone«  They  ap-^ 
pear  i<rme  to  be  ^od  hard  flu^ck,  and  to  have  great 
fidpih  of  form.  •  It'isiprobarbLe  they  haveofiginat- 
ed,  in  a  inixti^r^  qf*  the  Nocth^weft  ftoch,  with  thb 
Urgc.wbite/if«*y  breed/ 

,  It  U  lUQ  old. and  imercfting  queftion,  how  to  ob^ 
tain,  from  a  confiderable  diftance,  at  a  fair  mar-i 
ket  rate,  the  beft  Itock  of  the  breeding  counties. 
In  Mr.  Marflial's  books,  I  think  the  farmer  is  fome- 
wber^  advifed  always  togohimfelf  into  thofe  coun*. 
ties  to.pur<:hafe  his  own  ftock,  and  even  to  attend 

tbe  Lo.ddpn  market  as  his  own  falefman.     The  ad- 
vice 
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vice  14  plaufible»  andl  have  frequctotljr  tried  it;  and 
being  unwilliDg  to  difcourage  ^ntcrprizc,  I  woald 
wifli  others  to  make  the  trial,  and  find  out  the  ob- 
jedions  at  their  leifure.  For  royfelf,  I  am  fully 
convince  that  an  honeft  middle  man,  or  falefman, 
can  do  jinuch  better  at  market  for  either  purchafer 
or  feller  than  they  can  do  for  themfelves,  and  that 
St  is  highly  for  the  iotereft  of  farmera  and  iiDprcrr- 
era,  to  rear  and  encourage  a  breed  of  this  kind.  As 
to  (be  generality  of  the  prefent  race  of  jobbers,  I 
am  fofry  to  be  compelled  by  rxt>erience  to  fky, 
they  fcorn  to  concede  the  palm,  for  certain  accom« 
|>liflimeiitd,  evoi  to  the  fraternity  of  the  bridle* 

I  have  not  room,  nor  do  I  ftand  engaged  to  fay 
any  thing  of  cattle^maficine,  although  not  altoge- 
ther unprepared  for  the  tafk.  A  word  or  two  of 
the  beft  advice  on  the  fubjed  in  my  power  to  give, 
is  heartily  at  the  fervice  of  the  country.  The 
beft  medicine  for  all  cattle,  is  pfiventumi  forfet- 
ting  afide  a  few  acute  cafes,  the  dodoring  of  im- 
merous  patients  of  this  kind,  is*,  at  beft,  a  tedious 
and  uncertain  buGnefs.  Animals  living  in  a  aa- 
tural  ftate,  aod  on  (imple  food)  regularly  and 
equally  difpenfed,  would  ctnjoy  conftant  health  i 
ihdr.diforders  are  generally  brought  on  by  our  it* 
regularity  of  feeding,  and  improper  treatment :  it 
is  our  intereft  to  obviate  thefe  caufes  of  difeafe,  in 
the  firft  inftance;  but  when  difeafe  is  already  in- 
curred,  if  timely  difcovered,  it  will  gradually  give 
way  to  a  courfe,  oppofite  to  that  which  produced 
it,  joined  to  a  regimen  and  diet  proper  in*  the 
cafe.  In  all  weak  cafes,  during  the  winter^feafen, 
particularly,  dry  and  comfortable  provender,  and 

good 
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gf^  lodgiog»,are  tbe  true  fpecifics: — In  tb^9fe  ^f 
a  redundance  of  the  blood  and  humours^  timelf 
bleedtogi,  with  cooling  falts.  In  womids,  exclude 
the  air»  and  ufe  turpentines  and  fpirits»  avoiding 
tht  old-fafliioned^  greafy  api^ications.  Nothing 
can  be  more,  ridiculous^  than  the  coDimpo  xumi^ng 
after  this  or  that  noftrunn  for  the  cure  of  incurabile 
difeafe$,  excepting  the  brother-folly  erf*  fupppfing  a 
ibw-gelder,or  indeed  any  illiterate  perfcMi^  canpof- 
fiUy  ever  qualify  himfelf  to  pra3ife  aiuedicine. 
Where  much  dock  is  keptj  the  farmer  (hould  aU 
mr^ys,  if  poffible,  make  intereft  with  bis  famUy-fuF- 
geon»and  induce  him  to  prefcribe  for  his  out- 
door family.  A  medicat  gentlemany  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  turn  over  foiqe  of  our  beftyete|riT 
nary  treatifes^  (and  the  analogy  between  horfes^a^^d 
the  other  animaUt  is  fufficLent^y  clo(e)»  aftei;.a.few 
prafiical  efiays^  will  not  find  himfelf  much  at  a  lofs 
in  the  ftable.  In  the  operative  branchy  he  Ihould 
cimploy  a  cowJeacb,  or  farrier^  to  a&  under, bi^dir 
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>  The  mare  may  be  put  to  the  borfe^  any  ttsse  til 
the  fpring,  or  the  feafon  may  he  extended;  perblkps^ 
to  the  middle  of  July,  but.no  later:  She  iafaid^  by 
fiuffon,  to  go  eleven  months,  8»id  fome  odd  days, 
but  by  the  following  extrad»  from  piy  memoran^ 
dumti  this  will  appear  to  be  a  very  uncertain  mat- 
ter, and  to  require  vigilance: — '*  Brown  Mar&e 
Mare,  took  the  horfe  April  30,  17885  dropped  a 
colt  fbaU  Apffil  a8^  1789. — Horfe^  July  10,  1789; 
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c6lt  foal,  June  11,  1790. — Horfc,  June  21,  1790; 
colt  foal.  May  31, 1791/' 

All  pregnant  animals  Ihould  be  well  kept,  nor 
fliould  the  mare,  in  that  date,  know  any  but  mode- 
rate labour,  or  be  put  to  any  quick  exertions.  If 
any  error  of  that  kind  (hall  have  been  commitced, 
and  abortion  appear  probable,  immediate  reft,  and 
warming  maflies,  may  prove  a  remedy.  Labour 
fhould  not  be  continued  too  near  the  time  of  foal* 
ii^S'  Signs  of  its  approach ;  flaccidity,  or  loofe* 
nefs  of  the  bag,  decreafe  in  the  fize  of  the  belly, 
tail  Handing  out,  fwelling  of  the  parts,  difcharge. 
Attend  the  mare  in  a  welUiheUered  place.  Wa* 
ter-gruel,  with  ale  and  fpice,  or  cordial-ball,  boil- 
ed barley,  &c.  in  cafe  of  weaknefs,  or  defed  of 
milk; 

In  a  few  weeks,  cut  a  handful,  or  upwards,  from 
the  foal's  dock,  with  any  fliarp  knife,  to  fpare after* 
expence  and  danger.     In  cafe  of  gripes  and  win4 
give  warm  bran  malhes,  or  a  fmall  ball  of  rhubarb 
and  magnefia,  equal  quantities.     Geld  at  any  con^ 
venient  period,  previous  to  breaking.     Wean  be- 
fore November.  Feed,  all  winter>  with  a  little  corn 
twice  a  day,  or  carrots,  with  hay,  oat^ftraw.  Sec.  aU 
lowing  a  well-littered  fhed,  or  warm  firaw^yafd. 
Cdts  fed  at  home  with  green  meat,  dut  during  fum- 
mer,  fliould  have  a  daily  range  on  a  common,  or 
elfewhere,  for  cxercife.     Ybarlings  to  be  care« 
fully  kept  feparate  from  the  milch  mares. 

Cart-colts  are  taken  into  hand,  at  two  years 
Qld:  and  it  ought  ever  to  be  made  a  point,  to  teach 
them  to  kacki  ^^d  to  go  in  thejliaftt.  Saddle-colts 
may  be  broke  at  three  years  old,  or  the  autumn 

pre- 
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Receding ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
give  them  a  good  mouth,  although  fome  perfons 
afFeS  to  flight  it.  Learn  them  tb  canter  handfome- 
ly;  and  \{  of  fufficient  fize»  they  may  be  put  to 
plough,  the  labour  not  being  hard.  Being  quiet  in 
harnefs)  and  good  canterers,  may  greatly  add  to 
their  valye* 

It  is  advantageous,  to  mix  one-fourth  of  good 
flraw,  with  the  green  meat  given  to  labouring 
horfes,  or,  indeed,  any  cattle,  in  fummcr;  their 
MTOrk  being  hard,  hay  would  be  preferable  to  draw. 
Fot  hard-meat,  clover-hay  cut  into  chafF>  ipftead 
of  flraw,  renders  lefs  corn  neceffary.  A  cart- 
horfe  labouring  hafd,  will  require  more  than  a  peck 
of  oats  per  day,  with  the  addition  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  well-dried  beans.  My  Lord  Pembroke  ex- 
perienced a  vaft  faving,  by  breaking  the  corn  for 
horfes^  a  pra£lice  which  Parkinfon,  of  Doncafter,  as 
ftrongly  condemns,  upon  experience  alfo.  There 
is,  certainly,  a  poflibilityi  that  horfes  finding  their 
meat  ready  broken,  may  fwallow  it  greedily,  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  of  maftication ;  and  the 
meat,  not  being  prefled  or  divided  into  fufficiently 
minute  parts»  to  alSmilate  with  the  juices  of  the  fto- 
mach,  may  pafs  unconco£ied  and  crude,  without 
imparting  ils  due  quantity  of  nourifhment  to  the 
animal.  I  have,  however,  ufed  ground  corn  for 
horfes,  many  years,  never  obferving  any  ill  cfFefts, 
but  always  taking  for  granted  the  good  ones  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  the  practice. 

The  heels,  legs,  bend  of  the  knee,  and  hock,  the 

twili,  under  the  flanks:  in  fliort,  all  the  parts  out 

of  fight,  of  cART-HORSEs,  whilft  ftandiug  in,  fhould 
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be  kept  peTfe£lly  free  from  dirt  and  fcutf,  afid  tic 
fkin  fupple;  the  parts  more  in  fight  wili  take  care  of 
themfelves.  In  a  deep  country,  it  is  mudi  the  bet- 
ter pradice,  notwithftanding  the  prqudicc  to  the 
contrary,  to  trim  their  legs,  coach-horfe  fafliion. 
The  number  kept  being  confiderable,  it  wiH  pay 
to  employ  an  odd  rtian,  or  horfc-keeper,  to  a  cer- 
tain number. 

Never  fuffer  a  pretended-knowing  carter  to  doc- 
tor horfes,  or  to  give  them  fpecifics  for  making 
their  coats  fine: — Nip  at)  fuch  mifchicfs  in  the 
bud.  Suffer  not  a  parcel  of  filly  fellows  to  ftratn 
tfhe  cart-horfes  to  pieces  at  dead^JaiUs  % — keep  their 
vigour  for  ufeful  purpofes.  Many  very  excdlent 
hoifes  neither  will,  nor  have  it  in  their  power, j^^mt 
certain  concealed  natural  defeSs,  to  draw  dead  puUs; 
this  hint  is  given  from  long  experience,  and  from 
having  often  witn^fled,  indeed  praCkffed,  on&ch 
Ihameful  and  tffelefs  cruelty  in  that  way. 

The  coarfe  garbage,  with  which  farm*borfes  are 
commonly  fluffed,  profitably,  or  otherwife,  is  the 
real  caufe  of  the  frequent  occurrence  among  them, 
of  blindnefs,  greafe,  and  choirc,  more'parsicularly 
the  laft,  which,  with  care,  might  be  preventedfrom 
happening  fo  frequently.  The  remedy  ifes  in  phy- 
fie,  once  or  twice  a  year  j  either  theTeguflar  s^loe- 
tic  dofe,  or  falls  given  in  pails  of  warm  water,  or 
fulphur  and  cremor-taTtar,  one  third  of  the  latter 
mixed  in  the  corn.  All  hovfes  kept  in  the  ftable, 
become,  more  or  lefs,  internally  loaded ;  and  it  is 
an  error  to  fuppofe  cart-horfes  are  not  equally  be* 
nefitted  with  others, by  purging  phyfic« 

Attcd 
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.  Atund  t^  the  lato  iminoved  pra^ice  of  shO£- 
INC^  Cuffer  fiot  the  Uackfmiih  to  cut  any  thing, 
excepting  tb^t  which  is  loofe  and  rotten,  from  the 
fole,  bardj.  aod  frog,  of  your  horfe*s  foot; — thcfe 
dre  the  .defj:p<;€  nature  has  given  10  the  feet,  and  la-^ 
bour  "Wiill  wear  it  down  full  fall.  The  foot  pre- 
fervedftrong  and  found,  will  require  lefs  iron,  and: 
fioaller  naiU.  .It  is  a  grea^  advantage  ^hen  a 
horfe  can  go  upon  his  frogs,  that  i&  to  fay,  when 
Ke  can  bear  them  to  touch  the  ground,  at  every 
tread. 

Our  firft-.rate  draft-borfes,  bred  chiefly  in  the? 
inidland  Counties,  and  iii  Lincolnfhire,  are^^  from 
their  weight,  ahd  Want  of  fpced,  extremely  unfit  for 
harming  purpofes.  The  Stiffblks  are  the  bed  for 
that  bufinefs,  upon  the  ifland,  be  the  foil  and  (itu^ 
ation  what  it  may  ;  and  a  farmer  canndt  do  better 
than  fuppiy  himfelf  at  firft  from  thence,  afterwards 
amending  any  defe8  he  may  perceive  in  the  breeds 
at  his  leifure.  Chief  points  in  a  farming  cart-horfe: 
— I^eck  mi  longy  nor  too  lliick  \—flwrt  Ugs^  rather  flat 
than  round  and  gummy  \— for  effect  even^  not  too  dflanti 
— wide  cIiefti—JlroHg^  hut  not  high  flimldtrs-y — confider^ 
able  length  of  waiji,  fupported  by  a  wide  loin  \ — quarters 
fully  and  rather  raifed  \—Jlrongy  mujcular  thigh  \—flzei 
fifteen^  one  inch^  tojixteen  hattds  high.  Bting  fome^ 
what  fore^Iow,  gives  (hem  an  advantage  in  draught; 
and  a  moderate  length  of  waift,  aflures  fpeed  in  the 
walk^  very  often  an  objefl  df  confequence^  upon  a 
farm.  Care  being  taken  to  breed  their  heads  lights 
bandfome,  and  well  fet  on,  the.  ftallions,  or  marcs 
with  a  proper  crofs,  may  produce  high-priced 
coach,  or  cavalry  horfcs. 

KK  «  To 
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To  raife  a  BREED  of  the  above  deferiptioA,  for 
Cale,  would  pay  exceedingly  weH,  beyond  all  doubt. 
To  breed  a  good  horft^  dofls  no  more,  except  o/JkiJ/,  tian 
to  breed  a  bad  one : — but  ivhat  a  differcnde  in  ihe 
market-price!      Cart-col ts  arc  ready  for  fale 
very  early,  as  every  one  knows.     Coa<:h-hors£9 
may  be  made  from  marea  of  the  fpecies  ji>ft  de- 
fcribed,  covered  by  a  ftrong  racer  or  hunter,  ot 
vice  verfa.      Should  a  farmer  defire  to  bfeed  chap- 
n^ens  horfes,  or  hacks,  for  fale,  ht  will  focceed 
bed,  by  chufing  both  mare  and  horfe  of  the  fafliion^ 
able  hackney  kind,  that  is  to  fay,  each  having  fome 
blood;  it  is  preferable  to  his  having  recourfe  to  a 
thorough-bred  horfe,  for  reafons  I  have  not  room 
to  detail.     Breed  them  with  tight  heads^  well  jet  dH; 
good  feet  and  even^  clofe  before^  wide  behind  i  plenty  of 
bone  under  the  knee,  and  high,  deep,  and  Jlantmg  JkatU- 
ders  ;  deep  in  the  girthy  handfomely  roufided  in  the  bar» 
ret,  and  on  the  hip-bones ;  Jiraigkt  in  the  back,   but  the 
waift  long  enough  to  give/peed,  with  tlie  loins  and  fillets 
Jlrong  in  profioriion ;  tail  level  with  the  back-bone.    In- 
ftead  of  breeding,  a  farmer,  who  defires  to  profit 
by  this  kind  of  ftock,  may  always  find  colts  and  fil- 
lies enough  for  his  money. 

Let  no  man  put  his  mare  to  a  horse,  that  has^, 
the  fame  day,  covered  a  great  many,  or  is  known 
to  have  lately  had  too  much  work.  This  piece  of 
good  old  advice,  I  well  know  is  generally  laughed 
at,  but  furcly  common-fenfe  will  make  it  plain,  that 
there  is  a  point,  beyond  which  the  animal  powers 
cannot  fuccefsfully  go,  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  all 
others :  the  ricketty  foals,  that  I  have  fo  often  feen, 
to  me,  clearly  prove  the  pofition. 

The 
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The  AGE  of  a  horfe,  is'  well  known  to  be  indi- 
cated by  a  cavity  in  the  corner-teeth,  bearing  a 
black  fpot  or  mark,  like  the  eye  of  a  bean,  which 
appears  at  four  years  and  half  old,  and  vaniflies  at 
Cevcn  years  and  half,  the  cavity  being  then  filled 
up,  and  the  horfe's  age  no  longer  determinable 
with  certainty.  The  horfe  has  forty  teeth ;  twen- 
ty-four double-teeth,  or  grinders,  twelve  front- 
teetbp  or  gatherers,  and  four  tujhes,  or  fingle  teeth. 
Mares  feldom  have  any  tuihes;  The  colt,  or  the 
juvenile  teeth,  are  fliort,  round,  and  white,  making 
their  appearance  in  a  few  weeks,  and  at  a  period 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  begin  to  fall,  and 
|o  be  replaced  by  hprfes  teeth,  with  which  the 
mouth  of  the  animal  is  completely  filled  at  five  years 
of  ag9. 

To  treat  much  at  large  on  the  fubje£l  of  the 
horfe,  a  very  extenfive  one,  will  not  be  expeBed 
in  a  work  of  this  kind;  the  few  general  ideas, 
already  detailed,  it  is  hoped^  will  fuffice;  to  which, 
I  mud  beg  permiiCon  tp  add,  that  m«q  are  fome- 
times  in  the  habit  of  making  great  miftakes,  as  to  the 
value  of  animals  of  this  fpecje^,  which  they  have 
bred  ;  at  one  while  afking  a  confiderable  price  for 
little  or  DO  merit,  at  another,  felling  a  ys^luable  and 
marketable  nag  for  a  mere  trifle.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  all  fuch,  and  indeed  to  all  breeders,  to 
provide  themfelves  with  a  good  general  modern 
Treatife  on  Horfes. 
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The  Cow  goes  with  young  nine  months  and  a 
few  days,  to  a  fortnight  over,  feldoni  producing 
more  than  one  calf;  fte  ynW  breed  indiflFcrently  at 
any  fcafon,  but  fome  are  very  backward,  and  diffi- 
cult in  taking  the  bull,  ariGng,  probaWy,  in  the  great 
cxhaullion  fufFered  by  nature  in  a  conftant  copiotis 
flow  of  milk>  and  from  infufBcient,  or  irregularly 
difpcnfed,  keep.  In  this  cafe,  the  cow's  hcait  ftould 
be  particularly  marked  where  a  bull  is  tiot  con- 
ftantty  with  her,  as  it  may  ceafe  in  a  very  (hort 
time,  and  the  owner  be  difappointed. 

It  is  infinitely  fafer  and  better,  to  provide  all  the 
domcftic  animals  with  ihelter,  at  the  critical  Umc 
of  parturition;  and  in  truth,  it  is  rank  nonfenfo 
to  talk,  in  the  vulgar  ftylc,  of  fuch  praftice  ren- 
dering them  delicate  and  tender,  fince  the  rev^rfe 
precisely  is 'the  faft.  Colds,  caught  at  calving, 
are  the  occafion  of  a  number  of  difordcr$,  which 
are  feen  to  affeft  cows,  particularly  the  retention 
of  the  cleaning,  and  the  hoofe  or  confuinptive 
cough.  In  the  latter  cafe,  wann,  generous  keep, 
mafhcs,  ale,  with  cordial-ball,  &c.  The  former 
is  often  attended  with  much  difficulty. — Keep  as 
above,  currying  and  brufcing  twice  a  day,  the  cow 
being  fucked  dry,  not  milked,  and  walked  about* 
Give  as  follows,  three  fucceffive  mornings,  fad- 
ing, in  three  pints  of  ftrong  decoflion  qf  juni- 
per-berries and  penny-royal,  fweetencd  with  ho- 
ney— E/ixir  Profirie f a tis,  compound  tin£lure  of  Caf- 

tor. 
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tor,  and  Spmtm  Folatilts  Jromaticus,  of  each  a  table- 
fpoonful,  or  more.  The  beaft  being  coftive,  add 
to  one  of  the  drinks,  a  (ingle  drachm  or  two  of  the 
(ineft  aloes  in  powder :  repeat  as  needful.      ' 

The  cow,  brought  to  a  fafe  place  at  the  ninth 
month,  will  be  in  a  way  to  receive  any  affiftance^ 
of  which  natuce  may  ftand  in  nieed.  In  difficulty 
of  caWing,  help  (hould  be  adminiftered  before  the 
animal  be  exhaufted,  ftill  not  raflily  or  haftily/ 
and  always  by  an  experienced  perfon.  As  great 
force  is  Sometimes  required,  exira^ion  Ihould  not 
be  attempted,  until  the  calf  be  turned  into  the 
Ifioft  favourable  pofition  which  circumftances  will 
admit.  The  Yokkshire  short-horn bi>  Cows  are 
moft  fubjedt,  I  believe,  of  any  other,  to  diffigulties. 
of  this  kind,  from  the  great  (i^e  and  fquarenefs  c^ 
(houlder  in  their  calves;  and  on  (his  account,  it 
has  been  faid  in  that  country,  that  they  care  not 
how  low  a  cow  may  be,  provided  ihe  be  well- 
fed  a  fortnight  before  calving,  as  being  low  in 
ftefii,  (he  \^ill  have  more  room,  and  the  calf  be 
ejeO^ed  with  greater  facility :  a  concluiion  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  on  in:  my  opinion;  for  the 
animal  being  low  in  condition  and  ftrength,  her 
throes,  at  bringing  forth,  will  be  proportionably 
weak  and  langi^id,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a 
more  unfortunate  circumftanccj^  or  more  likely  to 
retard  a  difficult  birth.  The  cafes  of  this  kind, 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  have  been 
chiefly  with  cows  poorly  kept,  ox  recently  harafled 
about  in  driving.  After  a  difficult  and  exhaufting 
labour,  good  beer--cordial^  fine  hay,  corn,  pollard^ 
or  malt-malhes,  w^irm  water,  &?. 

Rearing 
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Rearing  neat  catllc  is. not  worth  while,  in  a 
common  way  of  bufinefs;  it  may  pay  thofe  who 
have  large  trafts,  of  land,  which  they  Cannot  apply 
to  a  more  profitable  purpofe,  as  alfo  the  rcfpcft- 
ablc  clafs  of  improvers.  Much  ink  has  been  ihed 
on  the  fubje£l  of  the  mod  advantageous  method  of  • 
WEANING  CALVES;  and  although  it  be  true,  that 
difcuflion  ever  tends  to  elucidate  and  inform,  yet 
I  muft  own,  I  ever  thought  the  reafon  of  the  thing 
to  lie  in  a  mighty  fmall  compafs. 

If  you  aim  at  capital  ftock,  you  muft  go  to  the 
price  of  it;  in  other  words,  you  muft  afford  the 
calves  nature's  full  allowance  of  new  milk,  until 
they  become  able  to  graze,  in  the  fame  way  as 
horfes,  and  other  animals,  are  treated.  Your  re* 
payment  will  confift  in  fuperior  fize  and  beauty, 
earlier  tendency  to  breed  and  fatten,  and  more  nu- 
tritious flefh.  Granting  the  breeder  expend  twen- 
ty (hillings,  or  five  crowns  extra,  in  new  milk,  and 
is  afterwards  repaid  three  or  four  pounds,  in  beef, 
I  cannot  difcover,  that  either  h^,  or  thepublic,are 
fufFerers  by  having  a£tcd  right.  The  next  method 
in  point  of  profit,  (I  mean  the  profit  of  obtaining 
good  ftock),  is,  to  make  ufe  of  (kiinmcd-milk, 
ameliorated,  or  rendered  fubftantial  with  flour,  or 
oatmeal :  ihc  laft,  or  fuppofcd  plan  of  economy  is, 
to  depend  upon  linfced,  hay-tea,  &c.  for  which  we 
have  various  receipts;  the  beft,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

It  is  a  good  and  convenient  plan,  to  bring  up 
calves  under  a  flep-mothcr ;  an  old  cow,  with  a 
tolerable  ftock  of  milk,  will  fuckle  two  calves,  or 
more,  either  turned  off  with  her,  or  at  home,  kecp^ 
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ing  them  in  good  condition,   until  they   are  old 
enough  to  ihift :  they  ought  to  fuck  the  firft  of  their 
mother's  rail k)  for.  two  or  three   days,  although* 
many  are  weaned,  without  ever  being  fuflfcred  to 
fuck  at  all.     Calves,  whether  rearing  or  fattening; 
ihouldy  alfo,  always  fuck  before  milking,  the  cow« 
being  milked  afterwards,  as  the  6rfl:  and  thinneft. 
of  the  milk  is  fufficiently    rich.      Old  milk  will, 
perhaps,  fcour  a  very  young  calf;  but  the  effe& 
will  go  off  without  any  ill  confequences. 

The  laft  calves  I  reared,  I  made  ufe  of  fkimmed 
milk,  and  fecond  flour,  fometimes  oatmeal.    Began- 
the  firft  week  in  March.     They  were  of  the>large, 
Ihort-horned  breed,  and  confumed  daily,  at  three 
meals,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  each, 
boiled  up  in  fleimmedmilk;  it  required  the  milk  of 
more  than  two  ordinary  cows,  to  fupply  two  calves. 
In  a  few  weeks,  they  began  to  eat  fine  rowen,  to 
which  they  were  at  firft  tempted,  by  its  being  made 
up  into  twHls'or  bands.     Flour  omitted  14th  May: 
milk,  in  part,  June  1 :  totally,  June  8,  when  they 
were  turned  into  good  grafs.     They  were  kept  in 
part  of  a  fpare  barn,  at  firft,  afterwards  running  out 
and  in  ^  but  warmth  and  good  bedding  appeared 
of  the  firft  confequence  to  them,  being  affetled  by 
cold  and  change  of  weather.     One,  particularly, 
fcoured  a  great  deal,  and  always  feemcd  affefted 
by  crudities  in  the  ftomaeh :    the  remedy,  occa* 
fionally  adminiftered,    and    always   fuccefsful   for 
the  time,  was  two  fmall    tca-fpoons  full  of   rhu- 
barb, in  a  pint  of  gruel,  or  hay-tea.       The  ani- 
mal could  not,  abfolutely,  have  exiftcd,   without 
t}m  aid,  during  its  milk  courfe,  and  died  after^ 

wards. 
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wards,  rotten,  at  grafs.  One  of  tke  fmall  brecAt 
which  would  not  make  fat  for  the  butcher,  witk 
the  beft  milk  and  attendance,  but  heaved^  lofiiig' 
De(b  daily,  and,  in  fa€t,  laid  dying  in  the  pen» 
I  ordered  to  be  jnit  among  the  weaners,  upon  the 
diet  of  which  k  recovered,  frevi  the  inAam^  ao^ 
made  a  faaall,  but  ftrong  and  hardy  cow.  Thia 
calf  was  fpoiled  by  the  mother  of  her,  a  good 
large  beaft,  being  hal£-ftarve4«  when  pregnant, 
upon  a  common. 

The  proper  degree  of  warmth  for  the  (kimned 
milk,  on  which  calres  are  weaned,  is  plainly  enou^ 
indicated  by  nature.  After  a  while^  and  when  the 
weancri  have  been  picking  about  abroad,  we  are 
indifferent  on  the  point,  and  give  their  mcfs  warm, 
or  cold,  as  it  may  happen  But  what  is  common 
fenfe  to  think  of  a  GloucefterC^ire  farmer,  who 
gives  the  milk,  fcalding^hot,  to  his  calves,  even  to 
the  degree  of  injuring  their  lips,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fcouring  1 ! !  Since  heat  is  fuppofed  to  con^ 
vey  an  aftringent  quality  to  the  milk,  this  farmer 
concludes  his  calves  cannot  have  too  much. of  a 
good  thing,  unapprized  that  immoderate  beat,  ne- 
cefTarily  produces  laxity  and  debility  in  the  fto« 
mach  and  inteftincs,  whence  morbid  coftivenefs, 
silternating,  probably,  with  fcouring.  But  fome 
animals  are  fo  naturally  robuft,  or  their  managers 
fo  fortunate,  that  they  will  thrive  and  do  well  in 
defpite  of  the  moft  painful  efforts.  This  is  another 
inftance  o{pra£lice. 

I  have  a  good  opinion  of  rice»  for  the  feed- 
ing and  nourifliing,  not  fattening  of  animals,  and 
haye  often  wifhed  it  duty-free.     I  intend  to  try 

rice- 
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rice-jelly,  mixed  viih  the  fkimmed  milk,  in  thi$ 
cafe. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  re- 
cf^ipt :  •*  Take  one  gallon  of  ikrmmed  milk,  and  in 
about  a  pint  of  it  add  half  an  ounce  of  common 
treacle,  ftirring  it  until  it  is  well  mixed;  then  takt 
one  ounce  of  linfeed  oil-cake,  finely  pulverized, 
and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall  gradually,  in  very  fmall 
i{uantities,  into  the  milk,  ftirring  it,  in  die  Utean 
time,  with  a  fpoon  or  ladle,  until  it  be  thoroughly 
incorporated;  then  let  the  mixture  be  put  into  the 
other  part  of  the  milk,  aiid  the  whole  be  made 
nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk,  when  it  is  firft  taken 
from  the  cow ;  and  in  that  ftate  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 
The  quantity  of  oiUcake  powder,  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  increafed,  as  occafion  may  require, 
and  as  the  calf  becomes  inured  to  the  flavour 
of  it/' 

Mr,  Crook's  method  is  to  make  a  jelly  of  one 
quart  of  linfeed,  boiled  ten  minutes  in  fix  quarts  of 
water,  which  jelly  is  afterwards  mixed  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  beft  hay-tea :  on  this,  he  rears  many 
calves,  without  tnilk ;  and  about  ten  years  fince, 
obtained  the  prefent  of  a  piece  of  plate,  from  the 
Bath  Society,  in  confequence. 

Many  calves  are  annually  loft  by  artificial  rearing, 
and  more  brought  up  with  poor  and  weak  ftamina« 
The  mifchief  arifes,  according  to  my  obfervation, 
from  crudities  and  indigeftion,  and  want  of  care 
and  comfort,  and  not  feldom,  of  the  proper  natu- 
ral food.  In  weak  cafes,  give  pollard,  wet  or  dry, 
or  bran  and  ground  oats  with  fine  hay.  I  have 
turned  then)  out  with  their  dams,  the  calves  having 

a  prickl)r 
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i  prickly  head  ftall,  to  prevent  their  fucking  the 
cows :  it  is  a  filly  and  ufelefs  pradicc,  plaguing  and 
fretting  both  animals,  to.  no  manner  of  purpoTe. 
*  There  is  generally,  an  obje^ion  to  bring  up'  white 
calves^  or  thofe  with  white  nofes»  on  the  fcore  of 
their  tendernefs. 

The  grand  divifions  of  Neat  Cattle,  in  our  ifland, 
are  into  i^ohg^horuld,  short-horn sd,  and  poll- 
%s^  or  HORNLESS;  thefe  charaders  indicate  fpecific»  - 
or  peculiar  qualities*     The  iong*homed  have  the 
thickeft  hides,  afford  the  richeft  milk,  but  leail  in 
quantity,  and  perhaps  are  fattened  fooneft,  and  with 
leaft  meat.     The  fhort-horned  afford  the  Urged 
quantity  of  milki  and  the  deepeft  cut  of  folid  beef. 
The  polled  originally  from  Poland,  feem  to  partake 
of  the  qualities  of  both  the  former  fpecies,  inclin- 
ing XQO&  towards  the   latter.     The  intermixtures 
and  varieties  are  endlefs.     I  have  feen  excellent 
dairy-cows,  which  the  owner  called  broad^korned^ 
being  the  produce  of  the  long-horned,  or  Lanca- 
ihire  bull,  and  Yorkfliire  ihort-horned  cow;  they 
partook  of  the  good  qualities  of  either  fpecies^  giv- 
ing confiderable  quantities  both  of  milk  and  butter, 
and  afterwards  grazing  well,  and  to  great   fize. 
HoME-BREDs,  generally  mean  a  random-mixture 
of  all  forts,  in  a  diftrid  where  breeding  for  fale  is 
not  much  purfued;  and  amongft  fuch  are  oftct^ 
found  thrifty  and  ufeful  animals. 

To  fpeak  of  milch^cattle,  Lancafhire  is  the  ori-f 
ginal  county  of  the  famous  long-horned  breed, 
wbenjce  the  Craven  and  Can  ley  (lock,  the  moft 
celebrated  of  any  on  the  ifjand,  as  dairy-cows. 
Yorkfhire  is  equally  famous  for  the  Holderness, 

.   or 
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or  flidrt-horned  cows,  producing  tlie  largeft  quan- 
lilies  of  milk,  of  courfc  the  b^ft  fpecies  for  the 
purpofe  b^  thdfe  who*  fell' milk,  and  for  fuckling 
calves.  *  This  large  bi^eed  c^me  originally  from 
Holftein,  and  the  Low-Countries,  and  were,  indeed^ 
until' of  late  years,  too  coarfe  anci' Dutch-built  j 
tliey 'Have  been  much  improved  in  fymmetry,  and 
finenefs  of  bone  and  flelh,.by  a  judicious  crofs  xvith 
the  Nbrnian  cattle :  for  this  improvement,  I  under- 
ftand  the  country  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  exer- 
tfons  of  the  lat^  Sir  William  St.  Ouintin.  Thej^ 
are  now  very  excellent  and  beautiful  ftock;  and 
many  of  them  are  made  fat  at  three  yfears  old/ 

Tfle  SuFFOtK.  Duns,  a  fmall  polled  breed,  prty- 
bably  of  Scottifh  origin,  are  a  very  fafhionable  fort 
as  dairy  cows.  Some  of  them  are  well  fliaped,  and 
all  milk  largely,  with  the  convenience  of  being  un-^ 
burthened  tvith  horns ;  but  as  butter-cows^  I  have 
ever  thought  them  inferior  to  the  long-horned  fpe- 
cies. 

Alderney  Cows  are  great  milkers,  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  fine  fleflied,  but  for  the  dairy,  in- 
ferior to  the  long-horned  breed.  They  make  a 
good  crofs  for  coarfe  ftock,  and  in  that  intent,  would 
fuit,  excellently,  certain  of  the  comtijon-bred,  long- 
horned  ftock,  which  are  defeftive  in  quantity  of 
ipiik. 

To  come  more  particularly  to  beef,  and  labour 
in  harnefs — The  Devonshire  Ox,  of  a  beautiful 
blood  red,  is  fuppofed  to  ftand  in  the  firft  rank. 
This  ancient  fpecies  has  great  delicacy  and  (how  of 
blood,  and  comes  up  to  a  large  fizc.  They  are, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  fafteft  walkers  we  have ;  and 

their 
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their  fleft  is  bodiled  in  the  veft»  ai  the  mo(t  deli* 
cate  and  lioeft-grained  of  any  in  England ;  a  roat-r 
ter  of  which  I  am  unable  to  judge^  but  which, 
OB  enquiry^  I  find  not  generally  allowed,  or  ra^ 
ther  unattended  to,  by  the  butcberji  ih  the  metro^ 
polis.  i  hate  fcen  many  of  them  too  leggy,  too 
thin  in  the  hind  quarter^^  and  crooked  in  the 
hocksi 

The  Sussex  breed,  red  in  colour  alfo^  is^per** 
baps,  of  weft^countfy  extraEion,  enlarged  by  a 
tnidland  crofs.  The  Hereeoro^  middle  red,  is 
a  ilill  larger  but  kindred  breed,  of  the  highefl 
form,  and  in  the  firft  rank  of  improved  excel- 
lence. The  midland  counties  all  produce  larger 
lonf^honied  (lock.  Lincolnlhire  fhort«horned,  but 
large  and  coarfe;  fome  fine,  improved  cattle,  in 
Various  parts,  eJl^cepted* 

The  excellence  of  the  Scottish  cattle^  is  uni- 
verfally  known^  for  the  fine  grain  and  flavour  df 
the  beef:  the  ftock,  in  thofe  refpefts,  yielding^ 
perhaps,  to  none:  there  are  alfo  the  fineft  natural 
nK)dels  of  fhape,  to  be  found  among  the  Scots,  and 
they  need  no  foreign  crofs,  to  arrive  at  perfcQion; 
the  bleak  and  cold  hills  of  Scotland,  affording  a 
delicacy  df  flefli  and  bone^  equal  to  that  which 
we  find  in  the  cattle  of  warm  climates,  fioth 
Scotland  and  Wales  produce  mod  tlfeful,  middle** 
Gzed,  and  fmall  heat  cattle,  adapted  to  every  pur* 
pofe  of  milk,  beef,  and  draft,  which  are  annually 
driven  in  great  iiumb^rs,  and  difperfcd  over  the 
whole  ifiand. 

The  change,  which  the  late  Mr.  Bakewelj,  with 
ib  great  |>ains,  wrought  in  the  natural  form  of  the 

Lan-^ 
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Laocaihke  ami  Lmeflerfrire  caule,  aldiough  k 
)»leafed  the  eye  of  manjr^  and  made  a  gttzi  figure  at 
^e  liataifiielr^  iras  Jifadvantagdous  i a  itiDne  'of  the 
moft  kapbriani  joints.  The  new  artificial  form 
fattened  quickly  in  the  external  parts,  but -.never 
taUorwing  well  within^  ^as,  in  coiurfe,  aheaysdefec- 
^tivie  in  quantity  and  go^nefs  «r>igfft»  ibtefide),  I«£tig 
4lie  «ra{tiai)[le  quality  «f  grest  milkii«g«  Jhit  I  ti^pr 
I  am  <aot  deoev^ed  in  alTerting,  that  tht  I9dfliley 
form  never  pre^^aHed  very  generally,  and  that 4a tier 
improyera,  m  ihe  midkud  coumies,  atid  to  die 
weftwsa-d,  by  retracing  their  fteps  towards  the  ori- 
ginal fottrces,  have  praduoed  -better  "proporiionedi 
and  far  more  ufe&i  ftock.  The  heft  dairy  covs 
Are  O0wto  be  found  ift  Leiocl&er&irey  Derbyfrire^ 
and  their /neigldK»Ui)hood. 

The  V/oukshiah  short-^siorne^)  cattle  are  dsC- 
tiagai&cd  by  their  fmall,  lialf-annular  horns,  the 
extremiines  curving  towards  each  other ;  their  fia&e, 
depth  of  carcafe^  and  fquareoefs  of  form.  In  the 
loNG*iHORN£D  fptcicfi,  the  hoTus  either  fprcad  ho- 
rizontally ,or  are  bent  downwards,  in  various  Ihape^, 
as  we  fee  them  in  Staffordihire  and  WarwickHiire; 
the  Weight  and  dowtiwi^rd  tendency  of  the  hom$, 
denote  a  thick  hide,  and  aiheavy,  (luggifli  aninal : 
this  ipecies  are  deeptttft  and  faeaviefi  in  irhe  fotie^ 
quarters^ 

The  following  matks,  according  to  Mr.  Mute, 
■denote  the  tnie-br£d  Devonshire  Ox,  to  be  found 
.in  the  greateft  purity  of  blood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Batfiftaple :-- — Caiwr,  high  redi  without 
whiie  fpots,  {which  indicate  a  foreign  cro/s),  tight  dun 
ring  arJMnd  the  .eye,   muzzle  fame   collar ;  Jhe  ione^ 

clean 
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clean nech^  md4k^litigth.horm^beni  upwards ;  thin  ftu^i 
fine  in  the  chops  ^  wide  Mips  %  rather  flat  on  the  fides  i  tail 
fmall  and  Jet  on  very  high ;  thin  Jkinned^  filky  in  hasid- 
ling ;  fat  early  ^  flundder.Jioints  beautifully  fitted  for  the 
coOar. 

Of  the  Mbrzford  and  Su55kx>  the  former  the 
heavieft  add  fquareft,  by  Mt.  EUmafii  a  principal 

Sofltek  breeder: Coloury  redefine  hair,  very  thk 

fliin^  neck  and  head  cleans  middle  horns,  turning  n/i  at 
the  points  \  well  made  behind  \  wide  in  the  hifis,  rump^ 
"and  furhin,  but  narrow  in  the  chine ;  tolerably  firaight 
in  the  back;  ribs  or  fides  fiat;  thin  in  the  thigh; 
middling  bone.  An  ox,  fix  years  old,  when  fat, 
will  weigh  from  fixty  to  lOO  ftone  of  141b.  fore- 
quarters  generally  the  heavieft ;  they  are  worked 
to  fix  and  feven  years  old.  Calves  run  with  the 
cows  two  or  three  months ;  a  good  cow  will  after- 
-wards  produce  fix  or  eight  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  for  three  or  four  months ;  and  double  that 
quantity  of  Ikimmed-miik  cheefe.  They  do  not 
give  fo  much  milk  as  the  Suffolk'5,  but  it  is  much 
richer  in  quality. 

Previoufly  to  a  purchafe  for  grazing  or  fat- 
tening, a  man  will  naturally  determine  upon  the 
fize,  and  fpecies  of  bullocks,  heifers,  or  cows, 
moil  probable  to  fuit  his  food,  fituation,  pocket, 
and  other  circumftances.  It  may  be  convenient, 
cither  to  funimer  or  winter-feed,  to  turn  the  money 
as  quickly  as  poflible,  or  keep  on,  large  and  im- 
proved beafts,  even  to  the  fecond  fummer-grafs,  by 
which  they  are  brought  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence. 

In  the  choice  of  a  bead,  that  foft  and  yet  elaftic 

and 
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afid  mellow  feel  of  the  hide  and  (l^fli,  that  fwell  and 
fijllnefs  of  the  fattening  points^  and  other  .indica- 
tion^ of  thri&x  from  general  appearance*  fo  mnch 
better  intuitively  known   to,   tVan  defcribed  by, 
pra£lica1  men,  rauft  be  the  piirchafer's  guide.     I 
Jiave  a  fliorter  rule;    I  .have  feldom  kno\yn^  any 
l^ealtby  animal,  well  furniftied  in  the  loins,  and  with 
fiioft  legs,  which  would  not  make  fat,  fooner  or 
later.     Much  has  been  faid  ainongft  us  fages  of  the 
ihambles,  about  the  propriety  of  laying  the  great- 
eft  weight  of  meat  upon  the  moil  valuable  parts  ; 
and    what   has   given  the  idea  a  mod  ridiculous 
air,  is,  that  ii»  the  North  the  mod  valuable  parts 
lie  before,  in  the  South,  behind !     After  all,  per- 
haps too  much  confequence    is  attached  to  fuch 
liotions,  in  theory  I  mean;    for  an  animal,  care- 
ru  paribus^  will  produce  aggregate  weight,  which  is 
the  chief  objeft,  in  proportion  to  the  regularity  of 
his  (hape.     But  in  the  markets  of  the  South,  hin- 
der quarters  bear  the  bigheft  price,  as  in  reafon 
I  think  they  ought,  fince  the  flelh  in  thofe  parts,,  is 
of  the  clpfeft  texture,  moft  favoury,  and  mod  nu- 
iritious.  There  are  animals  of  all  the  fpecies  which 
never  will   fatten,  and  fame  of  them  deceive  the 
beft  praQical  judges.    Every  body  is  aware,  that  full 
aged  beaftS)  and  fuch  as  have  laboured,  will  take  on 
fat  beft;  but  even  young  cattle  of  great  growth, 
if  well  formed,  will  be  made  fufficiently  fat.  for 
any  purpofe,  with  care  and  high  keep.     The  opi- 
nion, that  quick  feeding  is  all  iii  all,  is  abfurd  in 
this  view  alfo;  the  feeder's  intereft  may,  from  fea- 
foB,  the  ftate  of  the  markets,  or  other  circumftances, 

L  L  require 
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require  an  animal  vhich  will  be  a  confiderable  ficR 
growing  into  fize  and  price. 

The  great  art  in  feeding  cattle  in  the  ftaM,  to 
profit,  is,  to  give  them  as  much,  but  no  more^ 
than  they  can  well  digeft;  allt)eyond  being  fome- 
what  worfe  than  thrown  away.  The  bed  rule  t© 
judge  by,  is,  that  they  eat  up  their  allowance  with 
a  vigorous  appetite,  neither  leaving  ought  nor  han- 
kering after  more,  but  appearing  wilting  to  take 
reft.  Some,  from  over-voracioufnefs,  will  load 
themfelves  fo  much,  as  to  produce  inteftinal  ob^ 
ftruQion,  and  confequent  lofs  of  appetite,  and  ittK 
pediment  to  thrift:  warm  and  aperient  maflies,  with 
fulphur,  or  fait,  generally  prove  a  remedy.  Others, 
with  digeftive  and  ejeftive  powers,  equal  to  their 
voracity,  will  fuper^abound  with  blood,  which  wiH 
be  difcovered  by  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  warbles 
in  the  back  and  loins,  and  much  rubbing;  two  or 
three  moderate  bleedings,  at  a  fortnight  interval, 
will  prevent  any  ill  efFc£ts,  and  forward  improve- 
ment. 

In  winter-feeding,  the  beft  ftock  ftiould  be  cho- 
fen,  nor  is  it  worth  while,  on  account  of  the  low 
price,  to  purchafe  barren  caw»,  for  if  you  mak<r 
them  good,  in  cafe  of  a  declining  market,  your 
falefman*s  account  from  Smithfield,  will  not  be. 
pleafing,  as  1  have  once  or  twice  experienced j 
whereas  the  high  form  of  your  commodity  might, 
in  fome  meafure,  (hield  you.  There  is  another  rea- 
fon,  all  females  having  bred  are  large  confumers^  which 
I  know  from  a  number  of  obfervations.  An  old 
caw,  of  fifty  or  fixty  ftone,  will  devour  more  hay, 

or 
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or  other  nieat>  than  an  ox  of  fourfcore.  Suppofing 
a  bri(k  demand^  large  and  well-bred  oxen,  tho«- 
'  roughly  made,  will  undoubtedly  render  the  greateft 
profit;  btJt  at  all  times,  from  fourfcore  to  one  hun- 
•dred  ftone,  Londop  weighty  is  a  moft  faleable  flze; 
and  this  weight  is  very  conveniently  produced  from 
the  beftof  the  Scots  and  Welih  cattle,  either  fteers 
or  fpayed  heifers.  A  confiderable  feeder  ihould 
have  the  three  fizes,  to  fuit  the  various  demand  of 
the  markets ;  very  fmall  beef  is  fometimes  in  grea^ 
requeft;  and  I  have  lately  feen  a  lot  of  the  fmalleft 
breed  of  Scottilh  bullocks,  the  Kyloes,  by  no  means 
fattened  with  the  heft  meat,  fold  at  a  rate  fo  extra- 
vagant, and  out  of  all  proportion,  that  I  hefiute  to 
repeat  the  figures. 

Sonae  noble-fpirited  and  patriotic  landlords,  of 
}ate>  have  built  ox-houfes  upon  their  tenants'  farms, 
that  their  lands  might  not  want  manure ;  it  it  a 
moft  commendable  example.  I  am  yet  an  advocate 
for  the  oxen  going  occafionally  loofe,  for  feveral 
hours  in  a  day,  in  a  welUlittered  yard,  where  the 
dung  will  not  be  difperfed;  yet  to  be  always  tied 
U|^  in  their  ftalls  to  feed.     The  neceflity  of  dark*- 
nefs  and  clofe  imprifonment,in  order  to  the  fatten^ 
ing  of  animals,  I  believe  to  be  notions  venerable 
only  for  their  antiquity.     The  gaiety  or  activity  of 
fat  beafts,  of  any  kind,  need  not  be  much  appre- 
hended; but  frefli  air  and  pleafant  fenfations,  will 
increafe  the  appetite,  flrengthett  the  digeftion,  and 
obviate  the  morbid  caufes.     On  this  head,  fomc  of 
the  various  contradictory  opinions   and  pra£lices 
are  truly  laughable,  being  founded  in  battard  foi^ 
difant  experience,  inftead  of  the  true,  which  is  in 
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affinity  with  reafpn  and  common  fenfe.    It  has  hctn 
contended,  that  oxen  ought  to  be  kept  in  die  at* 
mofphere  of  a  hot-houfe,  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  the 
mod  profure  perrpiraticn,  until  their  hides  crack 
and  peel;  and  with  this  view^^even  the  crannies 
and  key-holes  have  been  (topped  with  ftraw,  in  hot- 
weather;  e  con/ra,  others  infift,  that  the  ox  will  not 
thrive  kindly  within  doors,  in  a  mild  winter ;  fweat* 
ing  out  all  his  keep !  Again,  whohas  not  feen  fatten- 
ing beads  above  the  mid-leg  in  cold  clay,  or  mire, 
their  almoft  only  bed ;  their  backs  and  loins  foaked 
with  wet,  cold  at  heart,  and  their  bodies   expofed 
to  all  the  rigour  and  changes  of  the  feafon?  In  fpite    . 
of  all  this  they  thrive ;  but  no  man  in  his  wit8,fttre- 
ly,  can  doubt,  that  their  thrift  and  his  profit  would 
be  greater,  under  circumftances  of  comfort,  fteUer» 
and  nourifhing  warmth.  Every  attentire  andexpe- 
ricnccd  fecder,muft  have  obfcrved  the  check  given 
to  fattening  (lock,  by  extreme  cold,  or  foul  wea-> 
ther.     Another  (Irange  notion  has  been  broached, 
from  what  quarter  has  efcaped  my  memory,  that 
fattening  (lock  may,  with  fafety,  nay,  even  advan- 
tage, be  reduced  from    good  to   inferior  keep ; 
this  experiment  I  have  fometimes  made,  not  in- 
deed voluntarily,  or  much  to  the  beciefi:  of  my 
pocket. 

Fat  cattle,  kept  abroad  in  winter,  upon  long, 
watery  grafs,  which  has  nece(rarily  loft  much  of  its 
nutritive  power,  (hould  always  have  an  allowance 
of  good  hay;  as  ihould  thofe  fed  in  the  yard, 
upon  dry  meat,  have  a  portion  of  fometfatng 
moift  and  fucculent,  to  counteraft  a  too  afirin- 
gent  effc6l. 

It 
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•  'It  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  out  of  the  way 
pradke^  to  feed  with  oil  cake,  in  place  of  growing, 
kfs  expenfive,  and  equally  good,  not  to  fay  better, 
food  at  home.  I  (hould  prefer  the  Itnfeed  itfelf ; 
and  diere  is  an  additional  reafon  for  a  preference, 
when  tbcapcicle  can  be  grown  upon  the  farm.,  The 
14fifved  may  be  boited  to  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with- 
bean,  or  any  kind  of  meal,  and  chaff,  cut  from  do* 
ver,  or  faijitfoin  hay.  I  hold  it  to  be  deceptions, 
or  rather  plainly  unprofitable,  to  ufe  ftraw,  in  any 
fiiape,  as  food  for  fattening  beafts,  where  hay  can 
be  obtained.  Many  good  oxen,  after  the  funmier- 
graf«,  aremade  fat  with  hay,  of  which,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  a  head,  fufiices  for  a  day.  The 
old  EngHfii  method,  of  making  beef  in  winter,  was 
with  hay  and  oats;  nor  is  there  a  better,  in  a  cheap 
time  for  oat^,  and  upon  land  where  large  crops  of 
them  may  be  convenient. 

The  various  kinds  of  food,  with  which  bullocks 
may  be  made  fat  in  the  ftall,  have  already  been  de« 
fcribed ;  brewers  grains,  it  is  well  kpown,  are  ap- 
plied to  that  pjirpofe  t  alfo  malt-combs  mixed  with 
meal.  Turnips  or  cabbages  being  the  chief  food, 
it  is  very  advantageous  to  allow  one  feed  per  day 
of  bean,  oat,  or  barley-meal,  mixed  with  cut  hay. 
Subftantial  hay  of  tares  and  green  corn,  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  beafts  will  drink  plentifully  twice 
a4ay. 

An  attentive  feeder  will  eafily  perceive  when  a^ 
beaft  does  not  improve  upon  his  meat ;  all  fuch 
fhould  be  difpofed  of  in  good  time,  at  any  rate ; 
that  they  ntay  not,  by  ufelcfs  confumpiion,  hang  as 
fk  drawback  upon  the  aggregate  profit.     This  ought 

to 
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to  be  a  general  rule  in  feeding.  Succefs  alfomafe-' 
rially  depends  on  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  ftate  of 
thematkets.  In  a  very  brifk  demand^  it  will  be  gene- 
rally right  to  fell,  although,  perfaaps»  the  cattle  may 
want  a  few  weeks  to  be  thoroughly  ready*  Some 
gentlemen  have  the  convenience  of  wetghii^  catde 
alive,  in  ordtr  to  determine  their  rate  of  improve* 
ment»  and  alfo  their  weight  previous  to  fale;  bat 
in  the  latter  refpeQ,  it  is  a  good  method  to  kill»  or 
fell  by  weight,  an  average  beaft.  A  beaft,  tho- 
roughly fed,  will  handle  full  and  well,  upon  the  ne^ 
iAermqfi  rii,  flanks  navels  cod^  lom^  neck  \  and  j^  the 
fat  be  tUik  and  full  vfion  his  Jkonlder  and  tut,  or 
Jetting  on  of  the  taily  it  is  a  fign  of  ripenefs^  or  being 
well-tallowed  within.  On  fale,  thicknefs  and  good*^ 
nefs  of  hide  form  a  confideration;  in  dear  time8» 
there  have  been  inftances  of  the  hide  ferching  a 
full-third  of  the  price  of  a  fmall  beaft. 

In  SUMMER  ftalUfeeding,  tares,  and  clover, from 
their  fucculence  and  fubftantial  quality,  are  of  great 
worth.  CattlMvhich  have  been  at  winter*  keep» 
Ihpuld  have  a  portion  of  hay,  mixed  with  their  green 
meat,  to  prevent  its  too  laxative  eiFe£t  at  6rll;  and 
this  rule  fhould  alfo  be  obferved  in  wet  feafons, 
when  the  grafs  will  be  weak,  and  abound  too  much 
in  watery  juices;  and  the  cattle  will  even  fall  off, 
inftead  of  improving  in  flefli. 

Milch  Cows.  The  indications  of  large  milk- 
ing, are  a  thin  head  and  neck,  clean  c/to/^y  and  free  from 
leathery  deep  and  rather  fiat  carcafe,  wide  hips,  the  hones, 
perhaps,  inclifdng  to  be  pointed,  capacious  udder,  and 
large,  plain  milk^vein :  the  two  laflfigns  worth  all  the 

red. 
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t^fii  Great  milkers  are.  feldom  handfome,  but  of  a 
gauiU'  and  fOLeJigr^  appearance ;  nevenhelefs^  I  have 
feen  fonne . thorough«^fhaped>  although  .they  nevei; 
carried  muoK  fle{h,  vhilft  in  milk.  It  is  not  withiu 
the  fch erne  of  nature^  to  give  abfolute  pe;cfe&ioQ, 
Co  we  nev^r  need  ekpeft  to  find  cows,  bptb  capital 
milkers,  and.  exiDemely  apt  to  fatten ;, but  :inany 
liicb  wili  take  on  a  great  burden  of  fat,  in  .length  .of 
Wme.  'The  firft  conGderation,  beyond  a  doubt,  i« 
milking  \  although  it  be  an  obje&,  to  milk  a.  beaft 
that  will  feed  up  to  a  cpnOderable  fize  and  price* 
A  cow  is  in  her  prime  for.  milk,  at  five  years  old  ; 
and  aone,  however  old,  ihould  be  turned  from  the 
dairy,  wbilil  they  milk  largely  %  on  the  other  hand, 
H  is  extronely  unprofitable  to  keep  a  fmall  milker: 
middling  ones  ihould  only  be  kept  long  enough  to 
take  the  ilulb  of  their  milki  and  be  difcbargedafier 
fix  years  old.  I  believe  all  cows  are  benefitted, 
both  in  milk,  and  goodnefs  of  calf,  by  going  dry  a 
moiiih  or  two  before  bringing  forth.  He  who  is 
well  provided  with  winter-keep,  will  have  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  purchafe  of  cow-^&ock,  always  re« 
duced  in  price  on  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  a 
common  plan  in  the  breeding-counties,  to  job  in 
cpws,  buying  them  in  calf,  in  the  autumn  chiefly, 
to  be  difpofed  of  at  calving-time,  in  the  fpring: 
this  plan  pays  well  when  the  fjtock  is  well  win« 
(ered. 

With  the  common  method  of  keeping  cows,  (I 
4o  not  mean  upon  dairy-farms),  I  am  toully  at  va- 
riance. I  not  only  think  it  mean  a^d  ftupid,  but  I 
know,  it  to  be  unprofitable,  and  that  the  intended 
%\m  is  miffed.     It  is  generally  faid,  that  cows  in 

calf 
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calf  will  bear  bard  keep  better  iban  any  kind  ^f 
ftock,  and  the  idea  is  as  gener9U7  foUciwed  op  iii 
pradice:  but  it  is  inconceivable,  tbat  a  pregnant 
animal,  with  her  growing  burden  to fupport,  ihoold 
^    not  reqninc  the  mod  noorifliing  food.     We  do  bot 
deteivt'ourfelvcs ;  we  fiiould  t>e  better  paid  for 
good  keep,  than  for  bad,  even  when  fale  is  the  ob« 
jt&,  as  a  good  price  is  ufually  allowed  for  con- 
dition.    By  preferving  the  conftitutional  llamint' 
oF  the  animal  firm  and  uninjured,  we  fliouid  b^ 
well  rewarded  with  finer  ftock,   more   milk,  and 
greater  aptitude  to  fatten;  which,  if  it  needed  any 
illuftration,  is  ampler  proved  by  the  fuperior  ftock 
of  regular  dairies,  where  the  winter-keep  is  plen-r 
tifttl  and  of  proper  nutritnent.     The  change  from 
the  fucculent  herbage  of  fummer,  to  the  dry,  in* 
nutritious  fodder  of  the  ftraw-yard,  ruins  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  mars  the  produce  of  mikh-beafts ; 
neither  good  milk,  nor  good  nmnure  muft  be  ex-* 
pe£ted  from  dry  draw ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
keep  a  milking-  animal  too  well.     I  have  known  a 
farmer'^  five  cows  in  January,  produce  lefs  than  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  butter  per  week  each,  fome 
weeks  not  more  than  three  quarters  each;  furely  it 
would  have  been  more  to  his  intereft,  to  have  well- 
kept  one  good  milch  cow,  or  two  at  moft,  and  to 
have  fed  off  his  furplus  ftraw,  with  young  grazing- 
cattle,  or  lean  beafts. 

Diftance  of  markets,  nature  of  the  keep,  and  ftill 
more,  cuftom  of  tbe  country,  determine  to  what 
particular  ufe^cows  are  applied^  whether  to  the 
butter-dairy,  the  cheefe,  fuckling  calves^  or  to 
breeding   folcly,   as  in  Lincolnfliire.      The  inoft 
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frofiCiaIkU  ap^Ucation  of  milk,  as  it  rearonably 
eaght,  confidering  the  latxour,  is  to  make  it  into 
batter* 

Suckling,  bbii  i$  fometitnes  pra&ifed,  in  the 
e'ommon  ^ay,  I  am  perfuaded  can  render  little  or 
no  profit  at  all.  I  have  feen  a  calf  at  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  old,  confuming  the  milk  of  two  or  three  or* 
dinary  cows ;  it  has  yet  been  kept  on,  eight  or  teri 
w«eks,  and  then  fold  at  an  inferior  price,  Thofe 
which  I  have  filttened,  I  always  found  returned 
rooft  profit,  when  they  couTd  be  got  rid  of  at  feven 
or  ei'ght  Weeks  old;  and  before  they  began  to-  de- 
mand fuch  vaft  qHantities  of  milk. 

The  mod  profitable-  plan  of  fuckling,  I  fhould 
fuppofe,  is  to  keep  great  milkers  of  the  ftiort-horn- 
ed  breed,  and  to  replace  tbeir  own  calves  with  a 
fmatler  kind.  I  have  elfewhere  recommended,  to 
fuckle  calves  three  times  a  day;  but  was  not  awar^, 
at  that  time,  of  fuch  a  method  being  any  where 
pradifed.  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  be  informed, 
that  in  Scotland,  where  the  farmers  reafon,  and  are 
open  to  convi3ion  and  improvements,  fuch  has 
long  been  the  cuftom.  Acid  crudities  and  indi- 
geftion,  the  common  maladies  of  fattening  calves^ 
no  doubt  originate  in  the  great  load,  laid  at  once» 
iipon  their  ftomachs;  much  of  the  mifchief  would 
be  obviated,  by  dividing  their  milk  into  three 
meals.  There  is  another  caufe  of  malady ;  the 
confinement,  which  is  fuppofed  fo  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  their  thriving:  I  am  an  infidel  on 
that  head;  I  have  been  deceived  by  a  few  trials, 
if  I  cannot  make  equally  fat,  much  better  and  more 
wholefome  veal,  with  air  and  a  little  liberty. 
Whenever  the  calves  have,  four  breath,  fcour,  or 
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are  coftive,  apply  the  remedy  already  neodoiied. 
Warmth  and  the  moI(  punctual  cleanlificfs  are  oe- 
ccfl'ary ;  and  proper  conveniences  for  favin^  tlic 
urine  both  of  cows  and  calves,  ougbi  not  to  ht 
forgotten.  The  fcouring-calf  fliould  be  waihed 
M'ith  foap  fiids^  and.  wifped  dry.  In  Norfolk. 
calves  are  ibmetimes  fattened  by  runniiig  wkb 
their  dams^  until  they  reach  thirty  or  forty  fione. 
This  vould^  no  doubt,  b^ing  a  certain  profit^,  witb^ 
out  any  trouble,  couid  we  infure  a  good  market. 

The  beft  butter-cows^  as  has  been  faid»  are  of 
the  long-horned  fpecies ;  the  next»  Suffolk  polled 
COWS;  but,  in  one  fenfe,  all  depends  on  feed* 
Mongrels,  and  bome-breds^  will  fometimes  turn  out 
extraordinary  milkers.  |  look  upon  the  Kenlifli 
home-breds  to  be  very  good  milkers,  in  proportion 
to  their  fize;  and  am  of  opintoo,  the  dairying-bufi* 
nels  might  be  very  advantageoufly  carried  on,  in 
that  fine  and  welUwatered  county. 

The  beft  cow  I  ever  had,  confidering  the  ImalU 
nefs  of  her  fize,'  was  a  fpotted,  finclwbacked  one, 
bred  in  Kent.  She  would  have  milked  well  three 
times  a  day;  flie  made  twelve  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  for  Tome  weeks  ;  and  from  eleven  to  eighty 
for  a  long  time :  a  large  cow,  to  have  equalled  her, 
ought  to  have  given  more  than  twenty  pounds  per 
week,  which  great  quantity,  fome  famous  indivi« 
duals  have  actually  produced.  On  the  average, 
three  gallons  of  milk  will  make  about  a  pouqd  of 
butter,  or  three  pounds  of  new-milk  chcefe. 

A  good  cow  is  never  of  a  bad  co/aur^  although  ob- 
jeQions  are  commonly  made  to  black  or  white ;  the 
milk  of  the  former,  it  has  been  faid  in  prints  is  thin 
and  little  produftive.  I  have  yet  known  black  cows 
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pif0dtice  ittilk  ef  an  lextraordtnary  ricbnefs.  There 
i$  great  .convenience  in  polled^  or  hornlefs  cattle; 
andl  h&ive  been  thinking,  that  a  Suffolk  bull  would, 
1)^  a  gopdci^oni  forlongr^Ornfid  cows;  by  breeds 
ipg  thu^n  and  in,  it  is<  probable  the  horns  wouI<i»  ^ 
in  titt>e>  be  loft,- arid  the  variety  turn  out  extremely 
valuable,  both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 

All  animals  ihould  receive  the  moft  patient^  g^"- 
t)e»and iiumane  treatn;iem, inilcK*cows  in  particu- 
lar, which  are  necelTarily,  from  their  condition, 
fiDbje6l  to  an  inoreafed  (bare  of  irriubility,  and 
the  damage  the  milk  receives  from  their  being 
Qurried  and  ill-ufed,  is  very  confiderable.  I  f^J' 
Ms  to  fnajiers  and  mijlrejjesy  wko^  however  regularly  they 
mAy  gp  to  churchy  are  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  their 
moral  diityy  when  they  do  not  enforce^  both  by,  example 
andpreceptf  the  humane  treatment  of  all  animals. 

It  is  much  the  fafeft  way,  to  fuifer  no  cows  to  be 
milked,  without  having  both  head  and  legs  fecured; 
for  (he  quieted  cow  alive,  milked  loofe,  always 
kicks  her  pail  of  milk  down,  once  or  twice  a  year, 
at  leaft.  I  am  a  warm  advocate  for  the  continental 
praftice»  of  currying  and  bruDiing  both  milch-cows 
and  fattening  bullocks,  convinced  that  it  is  attend^ 
ed  with  both  pleafure  to  them,  and  profit  to  their 
keeper:  whilft  running  abroad,  in  courfe  they  muft 
only  be  wifped  over,  left  they  take  cold.  The  bag 
fcould  be  kept  well  trimmed,  and  the  teats  perfeft- 
ly  clean,  more  particijlarly  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  they  are  fo  liable  to  be  chapped:  they 
fhould  not  be  waOied  with  the  milk,  but  warm  foap 
and  water,  being  after  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth.  Cowa 
will  not  give  their  milk  down  freely  to  ftrangers; 

and 
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and  it  is  of  confequcnce  to  milk  th^m  thorougUy 
dry,  not  only  becaure  the  hft  milk,  or  ftrokings, 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  cream  than-lbe  fitft,^ 
in  the  full  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  hut  *1»ecaufe 
cows  are  much  injured,  even  ruined,  by  not  being 
milked  clean.  This  matter  requires  the  inrpedfon^ 
of  the  matter,  or  a  faithful  deputy. 

I  have  obferved,  that  in  summer-feeding  cows 
at  home,  I  did  not  obtain  fo  large  a  quantity  of  milk 
as  when  they  fed  at  liberty  in  the  field;  this  arofe, 
it  is  probable,  from  their  want  of  exercife,  which 
they  ought  to  have  had  feveral  hours  in  the  day. 
Granting  the  difadvantages  could  not  be  obviated, 
it  would  ftill  not  be  a  valid  objedion  againft  ftalU 
feeding,  fince  more  cows  might  be  kept  upon  the 
fame  quantity  of  food.  The  advantage  of  keeping 
them  athome,orin  a  fhady  (ituation,indiedog-day^^ 
when  they  are  often  fo  harafled  by  the  heat  andihe 
gad-fly,  neither  fuffering  them  to  take  their  meat,  or 
to  reft  and  chew  their  cud,  is  very  ftriking;  andthe 
hay  which  may  be  faved  by  the  economical  expen- 
diture of  grafs,  muft  prove  a  great  comfort  to 
them  in  the  winter-feafon.  It  is  among  the  firft  of 
agricultural  objefls,  to  reduce  the  price  of  ^inter- 
keep,  and  to  cxtinguifh  the  ihabby  pleas  of  ftar<. 
vation. 

The  few  loofe  hints  I  have  to  offer  on  dairy* 
MANAOEMEN-f,  are  from  my  wife,  who  has  becqac- 
cuftomed,  from  her  youth,  to  the  fuperintendanco 
of  the  dairy;  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of  farming  and 
gardening  in  general.  To  fpeak  of  ^  dairy,  as  a 
mere  auxiliary  branch  of  the  bufinefs  of  a  coro- 
farm,  ten  or  twelve  cows  are  as  many,  perhaps,  as 
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moft^people  vill  think  convenient,  fince  that  num- 
l>er  can  be  managed  without  any  extra  help  of  fer* 
van^»  Situatjon,  in  refpedto* markets,  and  cuflom 
detgrmine^  whether  butter  or  cbeeCe  be  made,  and 
if  the  former,  whether  it  be  difpofed  of  freih,  or 
fsUted  for  fale:  in  either  method,  great,  I  be- 
lieve the  greateft  dependence  for  fuccefs,  muft  be 
plKed  in  the  pig-ftock,  fed  upon  the  fkim-milk,  or 
whey. 

The  rooft  exquifite  and  punfiilious  cleanlinefs  is 
neceflary,  in    every    part  of  dairy--management. 
Well-glazed  earthen  gallon  jsans  are  preferable  to 
all  other  receptaclies  for  milk ;  thefe  muft  be  fcald^ 
e4>  P4rfe£lly  clean,  oatfide  and  in,  beCdes  being 
froqueptly  boiled  in  a  copper,  conveniently  fituai- 
e4f  ^oU  icrubbed  with  a  bruih,  and  rinced  in 
(lesty.  <»f  ^Lean  water.     Dairy  Ihould  be  both  glaz- 
ed iipd  l^Hiced.     Four  or  five  cows  in  an  hour, 
^e  as  many  as  cai^  be  carefully  milked  by  one 
pterfpn.:  milker   not  to  enter  the  dairy  with  the 
diijty  apron^  a|)d  hairy  from  the  cow*houfe.     Milk 
to  be  fet  immediately :  if  the  weather  be  cold,  warm 
water  pt  the  bottom  of  the  diih  %  if  warm  weather, 
the  diSk^s  to  be  previoufly  cooled  with  cold  water. 
$kim  .off  the  cream,  in  &inmier,  every  twelve^  in 
winter^  twenty- four  hours.     Shift  the  cream  Into 
clean  pans,  dsiily,  in  winter,  twice  a  day  in  Qmi^ 
mer ;  generally  ftirrihg  it,  feveral  times  a  day,  with 
a  clean  wooden  fpaiula*     To  make  fine  butter, 
cream  ihould  be  churned  within  three  days,  in  hot 
weather.     In  fevere  frofts,  it  is  better  to  churn  the 
wJUie  of  tie  ffd/k  daily,  as  in  Scotland ;  frofty  cream 

always 
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always  making  rank  butter.     G€4rnian  ftoves,  btitfl- 
ing  charcoal,  are  ufefitl  in  a  dairy. 

In  the  North)  they  have  butter^chmrhs  weifked 
by  a  horfe ;  but  our  chief  Mxi|)rovefiient  here,  is  the 
barrel-churn.     In  fummer,  cool  your  churn  veil 
with  cold  water ;  in  winter,  make  it  warm.     Scraiin 
your  cream  through  a  fine  ficve,  or  linen  cloth. 
Butter,  to  be  good,  ought  not  to  colne  in  lefs  than 
an  hour;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  it  need  any 
help,  ufe  a  fmall  quantity  of  diftiUed  vinegar;  the 
method  of  ufing  warm  water,  or  taking  the  churn, 
near  the  fire,  prejudices  the  butter:  the  procefs 
complete,  ftrain  off  the  butter-mitk,  and  put  the 
butter  into  cold  water:  afterwards  divide  it  into 
fmall  lumps,  upon  a  iloping  board;  beat  it  well 
with  wooden  pats,  tioifweaiy  hands^Mnld]  h  be  entire* 
ly  free  from  butter-milk,  and  perfeftly  firm,  cold  wa- 
ter being  at  hand  to  throw  over  the  board  occafion- 
ally,  and  to  waih  the  pats.    -Salt,  with  fine  beaten 
ialty  to  your  palate.     Make  up  according  (o  art  and 
cuilom.   Spread  feparate  on  a  cloth,  that  the  lumps 
may  not  adhere. 

To  put  butter  down  for  keeping,  let  the  fait  be 
pcrfe£lly  fine  ;  a  layer  of  fait  at  the  bottom  of  the 
firkin  or  jar;  beat  the  butter  down  with. a  bard 
wooden  rammer,  not  hoi  jifis^  and  cover  the  top 
with  falu  The  beft  colouring  for  butter,  is  good 
keep  for  the  co^-s. 

Not  pretending  to  any  dairy  fecrets,  or  improve- 
ments, I  fliall  fay  nothing  of  the  procefs  of  cheefe* 
making,  fo  generally  well-known,  and  fo  often  de* 
fcribed.  I  have  ever  had  my  doubts,  as  to  the  pro* 
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fif  of  making  or  ufing  the  inferior  kind  df  cheefe, 
either  to  individustls,  or  the  public;  the  materials 
vottld  pay  better  in'  the  fcape  of  pork  or  beef:  I 
have  alfo  prefumed  to  queftion  the  exclufive  ex- 
cellence of  the  foil  of  Chefhire,  Gloucefttrfhire, 
ahd'Eflex;  little  ddubting,  but  th'At  Ckefliire  cheefe 
and  Epfung  butter,  oF  equal  quality,  mighl.be  made 
dfewhere.  Larnd  of  poor  or  middling  quality,'  is 
faid  to  be  the  moft  proper  for  the  cheefe-dairy. 
The  meadows  in  Chemire,  I  am  informed,  abound 
with  a  tall  plant,  bearing  leaves  and  a  yellow  flov;er, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
milk :  the  fame  plant  is  found  in  the  hedge-rows,  \k 
fomc  parts  of  Kent. 

The  firft  milk  of  a  cow  having  newly-calved, 
vulgarly  called  beajtings^  we  never  ufe,  but  for 
the  calf  or  pigs;  and  it  may  be  from  two,  to 
four  or  five  days,  before  the  milk  attain  a  whole- 
Totnc  colour.  Where  the  objeft  is  butter,  the 
ftickler,  of  courfe,  is  difpofed  of  as  foon  as  pof- 
fiblc. 

The  arrangement  of  pig-stock  for  the  dairy,  va- 
ries with  fituation  and  cuftom  of  the  country.  The 
regular  butter-dairies,  within  the  reach  of  the  me- 
tropolis, make  quick  returns  of  fat  pigs,  perhaps 
every  fix  weeks,  or  two  months.  The  fmalleR  may 
be  made  entirely  with  milk,  but  in  general,  fkim- 
milk  and  barley,  or  pea-meal,  fatten  the  greater 
part  of  the  dairy  pork.  The  dairy-men  purchafe 
Aore-pigs,  breeding  very  few.  With  refpeft  to  the 
partial,  or  corn-farm  dairy,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
breed,  or  ftore-feed  pigs;  and  the  number  need 
have  n«  other  limit  than  this,  that  the  wafh  be  fuf- 
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ficiently  good  to  keep  tbeai  in  highftore-condmon. 
Precife  calculations  on  thefe  topic^j  are  generally 
more  for  fhew  than  ufe»  lince  circumlUfices  are  fo 
infinitely  various;  but  prefuppoling. land  of  medial 
fertility,  the  beft  ftock,  Ikill,  and  attention ;  breed- 
ing the  pigs,  or  at  ]ea(l  buying  the  bell  bred  young 
ftores,  and  grazing^  the  barren  .cows»  I  fiiould  not 
fcruple  to  ftate  the  net  dairy  profit  at  full  eight  gui^ 
neas,  annually^  per  cow. 

The  interefting  queftion  of  hor&es  or  oxkk,  for 
flow  drafts  has  been  often  and  largely  difcuCTed :  I 
have  already  borne  my  ihare  in  it»  and  have  little 
to  add»  but  that  the  more  I  fee  and  refled  on  the 
fubje8»  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  all  the/arm^ 
ing  hvfinep  of  the  ijland  might  be  performed,  with 
equal  advantage,  by  oxen;  as  by  horfes ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  but  one  objedion  xq  extending  the  ufe  of 
oxen  to  every  purpofe  of  flow  draft,  which  fubfifts 
in  the  prefumed  natural  inap^tude  of  their  feet,  for 
long  journies  and  hard  xo^ifi.  All  the  farming  and 
carting-bufinefs  of  Italy  is  performed  with  oxen  or 
bufFaloes.  The  immenfe  acceflion  to  our  national 
ftock  of  flefli-meat,  to  be  derived  from  a  generaj 
farming  ufe  only,  of  draught-^xen,  is  a  confidera- 
tion  of  too  high  confequence  furely,  tq  be  pofl* 
poned,  to  trifling  inconvenience,  or  mere  indolent 
cuflom«  But  in  the  fetting  on.  foot  this  falutacy 
reform,  nothing  can  be  fo  eflicacious  as  the  iofiu*  - 
ence  and  example  of  landlords,  who  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  patriotic  example  of  the  Earl  of  £gre- 
mont. 

I  have  paid  due  attention  to  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Billingflcy,  Mr.  Middleton,  and-  Mr.  fir^wn* 

In 
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In  Ay  opin!an»  the  principbl  reafDn  of  the  fdininifs 
of  oxen,iii  labottr^anddie  prefuaiedfuperiorftrenath 
o£faorfe%  ai  three  to  two^  fubftfta  merely  in  ihe  in« 
fenor  keep  of  the  formei^.     Take  a  gang'  of  p^cta- 
toe  and  oat-aneal^fed  Scotfrneoy  or  bread  anrd  wft* 
cei^fed  Hampfliire^-meiiy  and  lArdrk  tfacni  vkh  Lon^. 
tton  beef  and  beer-^fed  <2oni  or  coal  porieiJ»i  and 
attend  to  eke  event  in  paint  df)  ipeed  andconti- 
nuance*     It  ia  abfolute  M\y  to  vork  oxen  without 
jcom,  bciiig  matter  of  economy  and  faring  to  allow 
it  them,  fiiice  the  extra  lab6ur>  compared  with  the 
e^tn  aUmwed^  leaves  m  profit*     But  oxen  naturally 
reqoire  lefe  corntban  horfes^  and  bean^meal  feems 
to  ^ree  well  with  tbem«     Cabbages  or  carrots, 
bean-meal  and  clover  or  faintfoin  chaff,  with  good 
mi^ftrliw,  ¥lill  keep  a  labouring*ox  in  high  con- 
dition. I  have  kndwn  oxen  and  heavy  black  hor£e$ 
work  together  on  we4  poacbing-land,  and  without 
ebferving  ai»y  difference,  found  both  fpecies  did 
niKclnef  efi$ugkb  in  all  coiifcknce.    As  to  the  Aug- 
giihntfs  Qf^oxen,  quoted  f&fomeparticular  inftance% 
it  dMs  wx  b^av  at  all  upon  tbequeftion.  In  Suffex, 
oxeil  hdv^  beat  borfes  at  plough  in  the  deepelt 
clajr4i  iti  Uei^efordfliire,  tbey  are  held  fuperior  in 
^g  j^ucniea^at  cMk-cart,  ove^  a  hilly  and  flinjtry 
covntiy-i  Tb4  Devoaftiire  oxen  are  fpeedy  walke<?s; 
-^Wb«iwd«14prebahly  bethe  event,  were  (ihey  bred 
particularly  with  the  view  to  fpeed,  trained  and  fed 
ai9  (ear^SiiUy,>  and  s^  generally  as  borfes?     Foctr  or 
five  borfes  wili  QvU  oae  bvrndred  acres  of  Und.     1 
Mif ve  a  man  wouI46n()  himfelf  mucb^  i^n  pockety 
in  the  courfe  of  years,  by  the  fubftitution  of  ftve, 
or  hal^s^-dozen  good  Devon,  or  Hereford  oxen, 
M  M  whether 
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whether  on  clay  or  fand,  at  plough  or  cart.  I  am 
aware  of  no  county,  Norfolk  excepted,  where  their 
pace  at  plough  is  too  quick  for  the  beft  Devons. 

Mr.  Middleton  would  willingly  revive  the  pri«- 
mitive  and  laudable  cuftom  of  eating  horfe^&dh : 
fpoie  years  ago,  I  knew  a  fair  countrywoman  of 
his,  who,  being  above  all  narrow  prejudiees^  adi^ 
ally  put  this  fpeculation  in  pra&ice,  and  never  fail- 
ed to  beg  five  or  fix  pounds  of  the  prime  of  the 
flefh,  from  every  horfe  killed  at  a  neighbourtng 
dog-ken neh  I  obferved  no  other  particular  effeft 
it  had  upon  her,  but  that  of  imparting  to  her  bceath 
an  odour  equally  favoury  and  pleafant  with  that  of 
her  mefs-mates.  The  girl  was  under  twenty  years 
of  age. 

The  AGE  of  Neat  Cattle  is  commonry  judged  of, 
by  the  number  of  rings  or  circular  marks  upon  the 
hornsi  the  firft  of  which,  however,  at  the  bafe,  does 
not  appear  until  the  third  year,  after  which,  every 
year  brings  an  additional  ring:  tbefe,the  cow-job- 
bers, (one  in  twenty  of  whom  I  hope  may  be  an 
honeft  man},  uke  efpecial  care  to  rafp,  and  fcrape 
out,  in  an  aged  beaft.  The  calves-teeth  begin  to 
drop  at  two  years  old  turned,  when  the  animal  gets 
two  new  teeth,  and  two  additional  every  year,  until 
five  years  old,  when  the  mouth  is  full;  but  the  two 
corner,  or  mark-teeth,  are  not  perfedly  up  until 
fix. 

The  CASTRATION,  male  or  female,  of  thefe,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  domeftic  animals,  horfes  encept- 
cd,  is  performed  early ;  of  calves  at  ten  or  fourteen 
days  old. 

Th^  HO  R  N  s  of  calves,  on  the  authority  of  a  book^ 
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)>ul>li(hed  in  the  name  of  Rowlin^  a  cow^oBor, 
inay  be  eafily  and  fafcly  eradicated  by  the  following 
method  :  the  animal  being  two  or  three  weeks  old) 
the  embryon  horns,  jttft  beginning  to  grow,  may  be 
found  Joofe,  between  the  fkulUbone  and  the  flcin, 
in  the  form  of  a  griftly  fubftance,  fofter  than  horn» 
and  more  compad  than  the  (kin:  difled  thefe  out» 
on  each  fide,  without  cutting  to  the  bone :  fear  up 
with  an  iron,  juft  hot  enough  to  ftop  the  blood, 
and  if  the  calf  goes  abroad,  ^  cover  with  a  plaifter 
of  ptich. 

That  the  vigour  of  the  bull,  and  the  ram,  lafts 
but  a  few  years,  is  owing  to  the  early  free ufe  made 
of  it,  which  is,  doubtlefs,  moil  advantageous.  A 
cow,  conftantly  welUwintered,  would  milk  even  to 
ber  fixteenth  years  and  an  ox  would  probably  la- 
bour to  nearly  that  period;  granting  them  of  great 
excellence  in  their*  way,  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  pro- 
fitable to  keep  them  on,  as  inftances  have  not  been 
wanted,  of  very  fat  and  high-flavoured  beef  at  four- 
teen years  old* 

Great  caution  ihould  be  ufed,  that  cattle  do  not 
become  hoven  by  gorging  themfelves,  fuddenly, 
with  clover,  or  other  fucculent  food ;  when  it  has 
happened,  the  remedies  are  well-known,  amongft 
which  ihould  not  be  forgotten,  the  flexible  tube, 
fold  by  M'Dougale,  in  London;  this  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  ilomach.  Where  the  quarter- 
zyiL  is  frequent,  or  apprehended,  amongi);  the 
young  cattle,  I  ihould  hope,  that  occafional  bleed- 
ings, fetons,  and  alterative,  or  purging  balls,  or 
waters,  would  entirely  prevent  the  malady, 

M  M  a  My 
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My  memory  leaving  been  of  late  refrelhed,  hy 
the  infpeQion  of  various  cow-cafes^  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  thiow  oat  a  few  hints  for  the  ufe  of 
perfons  concerned  in  the  bafinefs  of  the  dairy. 

The  FOUL  IN  THE  fooT  Originates  generally  in 
the  irritation  of  continual  dirt  and  naftinefs  be^ 
tween  the  claws;  occafionalty,  in  cfonftitotional 
grofTnefs  or  imparity,  and  may  then  be  compared 
with  running  thruftie*  in  the  horfev  Prevemion 
€onfift(  plainly  in  cleanlinefs^  and  taking  car^  (hat 
cows,  which  have  a  dirty  layer  yZrt,  often  driven  into 
the  water;  but  where  the  foul  is  fufpeded  to  be 
commencing,  manual  labour  will  be  abfolately  tie- 
ceffary,  and  the  more  fo,  if  there  be  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  foulnefs.  The  difeafe  having  appeared,, 
tnay  be  treated  in  the  fame  method  recommended 
for  Iheep.  Wjth  fome,  conftant  care  witt  be  necef- 
fary.  A  cow  leech  remarked,  that  he  had  often  feen 
beafts  feized  with  ibe  foul  fuddenly ;  the  reafon  of 
this  deception  is,  that  the  progrefs  c^  the  infeftion 
between  the  claws,  may  be  flow  and  impercep* 
tible. 

Cows  are  apt  to  be  foundered  by  long  drift,  and 
like  horfes,  fome  are  fubje^l  to  the  natural  infir* 
miry  of  weak  and  bad  hoofs:  in  this  ftate,  negleft- 
ed,  they  lofe  their  milk,  their  bulling,  and  pine 
away  all  their  flefh.  In  a  confirmed  cafe  of  this- 
kind  (I  have  now  half  a  dozen  before  my  eyes)^ 
there  feems  no  better  method  than  to  turn  the  pa- 
tient into  a  foft  and  clean  walk,  either  meadow, 
or  ftraw-yard,  where  no  other  horned  cattle,  at  leaft,. 
can  cpaf>e  near  her;  for  being  weak  and  helplefs^ 
•  they 
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%h€f  vouId»  according  to  the  charitable  impulfe  of 
Balirre,  harafs  her  about,  and  not  improbably,  gore 
farr  to- death :  there,  her  feet  may  be  frequently  in- 
fpeded,  and  the  ioipuve  and  irregular  parts  cut  away 
carefully  and  tenderly  from  her  claws*  In  this 
cafi^  k  b  too  often  the  praftice,  to  fend  forthwith 
for  one  of  tbofe  conjurors,  who,  unfortunately  for^ 
Ua  ndghbdiBTs  and  himfelf,  is  deftined,  indci^d  com^ 
pelled,  to  eat  the  bread  of  impofition;  and  he 
comes  armed  with  bis  tools,  to  cut,,  and  hacky  audi 
hew  th^  poor  animal's  tender  feet,  and  perhaps  to* 
render  all  the  benignant  efforts  of  nature  ineffeci* 
toal.  ^ 

I  lately  faw  a  remarkable  cafe  of  univerfal 
rheimiatifm  in  a  cow,  caught,  as  I  fuppofe,  by  ^ 
fudden  tranfition  from  warm  lodging  and  good 
keepv  to  the  contrary*  She  wafted  to  a  fkeletont 
but  receiving  after,  fome  degree  of  care,  aind 
plenty  of  keep,  recovered.  A  warm  batb,  in  this 
^afe,  if  attainable,  would  be  the  moft  certain  ewe;; 
but  warm  and  generous  keep,  frictions,  and  evea 
clothing,  with  cordial  drinks,  will  ^o  doubt  fue* 
ceed«  To  ihofe  who  have  a  lively  faith,  and  are 
fond  of  experimental  praBice,  here  is  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  an  eflay  of  the  virtues  of  the  metallic 
fra£lors. 

I  fubmit  it  to  praQitioners,  whether,  in  certaii> 
cafes,  theextra&ion  of  the //ar^vf^,  vulgarly  called 
tbe^/f^mif,  in  cows,  by  manual  operation,  would 
not  be  advifeable,  particularly,  with  thofe,  which^ 
^ave  required  affiftance,  and  have  yet  not  cleaned : 
liumbers  are  yearly  ruined  by  this  retention.  On 
^his  head^  a  cow-leecli  remarked  to  me,  the  danger 

to 
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to  be  apprehended  of  injury  to  the  beaft  bjr  the 
operation;  but  fuch  argument  does  not  apply  to  a 
flcilful  and  intelligent  op&ator,  who,  patiently 
watching  nature's  efforts,  would  do  nothing  with 
rafhnefs  and  violence. 

It  is  aflerted  by  a  correfpondent,  in  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  that,  the  fmelling  to  carrion,  or 
any  flefh  in  a  putrefcent  (late,  will  occafion 
cows  to  SLIP  THEIR  CALVES',  whether  or  not 
^is  idea  be  well  grounded,  there  can  be  nettbcr 
harm,  nor  much  trouble,  in  precaution.  On  the 
indications  of  an  approaching  flip;  either  in  cow 
or  mare,  the  mifchief  may  be  obviated  by  timely 
attention  :  the  animal  to  be  put  by  itfelf,  m  a  com<« 
fortable  place;  warm  water,  with  Tome  gruel  in  it, 
nourifliing  mafhes,  and  cordial  balls  or  drinks,  if 
they  can  be  given  without  irritation.  Rice  maAe^  ' 
and  gruel. 

Thofe  who  are  advocates  for  the  conftant  con- 
finement of  milch  cows,  in  ftalls,  at  high  keep,  with- 
out the  allowance  of  any  exercife,  ought  to  be  re- 
minded, that  the  animals,  in  fuch  ftate,  are  occa* 
fionally  fubjeft  to  fjsital  diforders,  of  the  apople&ic 
clafs.  1  have  at  different  periods  noticed  abotit 
half  a  dozen  of  thefe  cafes  :  in  the  laft  but  one,  I 
attended  particularly  to  the  fymptoms,  feveral 
weeks  before  the  death  of  the  animal  $  thefe  were, 
inaptitude  to  motion,  enormous  diftention  of  the 
belly,  heat  of  the  ears  and  breath,  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  difficult  refpiration  and  groaning.  It  was 
a  neighbour's  cow,  and  it  was  even  betting  with  me, 
vrhether  it  would  be  more  proper,  to  warn  the  bull, 
her  hufband,  of  the  danger^  or  her  proprietor: 

chufing 
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dittfitig  the  latter^  I  got  myself  laughed  at,  and  in 
a  few  days»  the  cow,  rearing  herfelf  up  fuddenly^ 
fell  backward,  and  inftantly  died.  She  bad  been 
at  dry  meat.  All  accidents  of  this  kind  arife  from 
defeft  of  precaution.  One  ounce  of  fine  fuccotrine 
aloes,  inaball^  adminiftered  in  the  early  ftage  oT^ 
the  ccxnplaiDt)  would,  with  little  doubt,  have  pre- 
ficrrved  the  life  of  this  cow ;  an  out-of-tfae-way^ 
wbimfical,  nonicnfical  irregularity,  of  which,  ra-* 
Aer  than  be  guilty,  the  iage  owner  would  doubtlefs 
have  patiently  fuffered  the  lofs  of  half  his  dairy. 
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The  Ewx  may  produce  youngs  at  eighteen 
months  old,  and  at  that  age,  the  ram,  or  tup,  is 
^iiq>able  of  generation ;  but  with  improved  ftock,  it 
is  iuppofed  early  enough,  if  the  ewe  bring  produce 
at  the  end  of  the  fecond  yes^r.  Sheep  go  with  young 
twenty  weeks,  and  in  warm  climates,  produce  twice 
a  year ;  the  fame  effeft  might  be  obtained  in  thia 
country,  with  feveral  fpecies  at  Icaft,  by  the  help  of 
high  keep^  and  great  attention^  were  the  meafure 
at  all  defirable,  which,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  it 
furely  is  not :  they  have  generally  one  or  two  lambs 
at  a  birth ;  but  certain  fpecies  alfnoll  invariably 
produce  two,  and  accidentally  three,  and  even  five; 
Ic  is  curious,  that  our  largeft  breed,  the  t££s-wa« 
T£R,  of  the  North,  fliould  be  the  moft  prolific,  ge^ 
nerally  bringing  two  lambs,  and  occafionally  four 
pr  five.     DoR9£Ts  commonly  yean  twins ;  the  Lei- 
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CENTERS,  and  their  rivahthc  South  Dom^ba^out 
one^hird  t^ins» 

"The  ufual  TUPPiNa  fieafon  is  from  AAgidLto 
Miohaelmas  s  but  it  is  ocherwife  with  the  Dorieta, 
which  fwpfij  the  marketa  'wiih  hoofiB^anlL.  .  I 
Inow  of  no  natural  impediment  to  the  erwea  rcctt¥K 
ing  the  ram  at  any  time  of  the  year.{  the  difficulties 
on  this  head  are  to  be  attributed,  I  believe,  to  the 
labour  of  driving  auM^ folding,  andao.poof^  chil* 
ling  iceep.  Eiiis,  altbcatgh  an  excellent  praAieai 
writer  on  iheep,  and  a  man  of  found  landarftaad* 
ing,  but  abominably  tedious,  (hewed  himfelf  a 
very  poor  phyfiologift,  in  his  famous  fecret  for 
forcing  ewes  to  take  the  tup;  to  harafs  them 
about  with  dogs,  until,  from  fatigue,  they  would 
(land  ftill  to  urine !  To  thofe  who  deCire  to  bring 
their  ewes  in^  at  any  parcicalar  ieaf^B,  I  would 
recommend  to  confine  the  ewe, '  as  ia  praEbfed 
with  the  mare ;  4hofe  foorced  emlnces  are  knovm 
to  be  fuccefsful  with  the  latter  ammal;  and  X  have 
other  reafons  to  make  no^  doubt  but  they  would 
be  equally  To  with  the  former.  The  ewe  (hould, 
however,  be  in  full  health,  and  good  keep;  and, 
perhaps,  allowed  a  little  corn,  or  other  nourifli* 
jng  food  previoufly.  The  improved  method  i$, 
to  keep  the  tup  by  himfelf,  at  leafl  with  only  a 
female  or  two  to  quiet  him,  introducing  the  ewes 
in  fucceflion  Fifty  or  fixty  ewes  are  aa  many 
as  (hould  be  urufted  to  a  ihearling,  or  young  ramj 
a  fullaged  tup  will  fuffice  double  the  nomben 
The  ram  and  ewe  are  kept  for  breeding  four  or 
five  years. 

Sheep  Brft  fhed  and  renew  two  tbith,  at. fifteen 

months 
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«t0fiitii9  b)d»  4ifid  agiiu  every  y^ar^  umii  the  third, 
mhen  tl^r  motifhs  are  fall ;  but  it  is  matter  of  dlf- 
|luti»>  iidMtber;  they  coft  only  fix  or  ail  the  eight 
filM-te^h.  The  curious  tejdhnical  phrafltology  of 
die  ctd  Ibepherds  ift  ftiU^  migoodpftrr)  retaitfedt 
ti6c6rding  to  Ellis,  *^  the  firft  year  a  wethbr  lamb  } 
tbcMid  year,  a  two^toothed  t a<^,  or  ^vot  the  third 
yeair,  ^  stf6awR4;o,  (fhear'^hofg)  i  the  fourth  year,  a 
fix-toothed  WETHER  I  the  fifths  a  fiilNmouthed  one. 
An  Ews^LAMfii,  thefipftyeari  the  fecondan  ews^ 
i»t70>  or  fAG)  with  two  broad  teeth;  the  third,  a 
THAI  vis,  Or  four^toothed;  the  fourth,  an  bwb,  or 
fix-toothed  t  the  fifth,  fulUmouthed/'  Atprcfent^ 
^eiined  lambs  take  the  ftrange  name  of  hogs;  we- 
ther, or  ewe-hogs ;  and  the  age  is  reckoned  from 
fbe  Ihearings,  otie  (bear,  two  fhear.  Sec. 

•  Lambs  are  generally  weaned  in  three  months,  the 
jyiales  having  been  eaftrated  early,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
great  weaknefs,  when  the  operation  is  better  defer- 
tedawhile.  After  weaning,  the  dam«  may  be  milk*, 
ed  two  or  tbrfec  times,  to  eafe  their  udders. 

The  welUknown  method  of  difpofing  of  this 
kind  of  ftoekt  are  in  the  ftape  of  grass-lamb, 
hous£*lamb,  wether,  and  ewb-mutton,  of  va- 
rious ages,  according  to  the  intereft  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  feeder. 

•  pfsuMMKR-rEEi>iNclheepatborae,inopen{heds, 
Uttered  yards,  or  upon  any  convenient  fpot,  I  can 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  profit,  fince  it  has  been 
oflen  enough  proved  m  this  country ;  invariably 
on  fome  parts  of  the  continent.  Thefe  animals, 
loving  a  (horl  and  frefli  bite,  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome, 
they  would  not  fatten,  in  the  grafs  feafon,  upon 
<  meat 


meat  rcddy  cut ;  but  ^ring  tbe  winter^  ibejr  wouM 
have  been  inured  to  ibe  cuftoni ;  attenlioD  oi^t  he 
paid  to  giving  them  their  food  as  frelh  as  poffiblcj 
and  to  allow  them  fufficient  exercife  upon  aiqr 
cleared  grounds.  Being  always^  as  it  were»  in 
hand,  under  conftant  infpedion^  they  woald  be 
within  reach  of  immediate  affiftance;  nor  wouM 
there  be  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  ufual  danger  from 
the  f)y»  the  fcab,  gorging,  tl^e  rot»  and  all  thofe 
numerous  maladies  tp  which  this  precarious  ftodt 
is  conftaotly  liable.  The  flock  amounting  to 
thoufands,  they  might  be  divided,  fubdivided^ 
^nd  Ilationed  into  as  many  yards,  or  folds,  on  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  farm,  as  convenience  mighl 
demand. 

Againft  cpttino,  or  hqm£'.foi«oino  flieep  in 
the  winter,  a  practice  fo  ancient  and  weil-eftahJiib- 
ed  in  Herefordihire,  I  hav^  never  heard  or  rea;4 
one  fingle  valid  objeflion.  A^  to  turning  out 
thefe  poor,  delicate  creatures,  tq  bring  forth  iH 
a  ftate  of  mifery  and  ftarvation^  amid(|  the  thow^ 
and  deluges  of  winter,  upoq  the  bleak  headi  or 
marQi,  coolly  calculating  how  many  far  r^fMir,  ewe 
and  lamb,  we  (hall  lofe,  and  how  fioutly  they  will 
ftarvc;  it  is  a  pra£lice  barbarous  a^  bul\.baiting^ 
and  filly  as  pricking  in  the  belt.  They  are  kept  tOt 
be  fed,  and  they  would  never  pay  better  for  feed|^ 
than  in  the  winter;  during  which,  the  lofs,  inftead 
of  thirty  /ler  cenf.  too  often  the  cafe,  would^  pro-* 
bably,  not  exceed  one,  the  flock  going  to  funnner- 
keep,  in  full  health,  and  double  the  worth  of  iUrve« 
lings.  A  large  (heep  will  make  a  load  of  dung  ia 
the  winter. 

Folding, 


FotDiKC^  as  a  general  plan,  does  not  belong  to 
the  improved  pradice,  nor  matters  it  how  foon  tbc 
plan  be  abolifhed*  There  is  nothing  but  the  ex- 
pbnce  of  cartage  and  fpreading  nianttre»  to  fet 
agaihft  the  inevitable  damage  done  to  the  ikeep, 
aitd  tke  inferior  quantity,  quality,  and  conditioo  of 
the  dung.  Manure  the  objed,  more  might  be  ob-^ 
tainedfrcnn  keeping  the  flieepat  home,  the  animaU 
improving  the  while,  inftead  of  being  injured  in 
wool  and  carcafe,  bf  travel  and  unwbolefome  lay-* 
ers.  Partial  folding  on  lands  difficult  of  accefs, 
may  be  of  ufe;  and  thefe  living  dung-carts  may 
well  earn  their  keep.  Where  neighbouring  com-* 
mans  are  hard  (locked,  it  is  always  worth  a  far* 
mer's  while  to  take  his  flieep,  or  cattle,  home  at 
night ;  the  dung  and  improvement  pay  the  nights 
keepi  and  the  attendance. 

Wool,  although  a  very  important,  is  but  the 
fecond  obje6t.  It  may  be  faid  to  depend  on  foil, 
fince  we  always  find  a  long,  coarfe,  and  heavy 
fleece,  in  low  grounds  and  rich  marfiies ;  and  the 
contrary  on  hi^h  lands,  bearing  a  finer,  but  leCs 
nutritious  herbage.  Climate  feems  to  have  lefs  ef- 
fe3 ;  for  fine  wool,  as  well  as  fine  bone,  is  found  in 
the  extremes  of  warm  and  cold.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  having  our  flocks  more  at  home,  with- 
in command,  and  better  fed,  would  increafe  the 
quantity,  and  mend  the  condition  of  our  national 
ftock  of  wool :  this  muft  happen,  indeed,  merely 
from  the  number  of  lives  which  might  be  annually 
f&ved.  Granting  we  cannot  grow  fine  wool  enough, 
pur  true  policy  would  be  to  export  our  coarfe,  tak- 
ing fine  in  return ;  a  meafure  which  muft  furely 

have 
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hive  the  effe£l  of  incfeafiteg  the  qaaniiiy,  boch  of 
wool  and  mutton ;  but  greedy  and  bUok-eyed  mc^ 
nopoly  wtU  not  fuffer  evcfi  itfelf.to  be  btaefitted^ 
if.the  generaiity  nmft  alfo  partake. 

To  tender  Dtirielvofrindependeat  of  foreign  fop- 
ply,  we  muft  increafe  the  aggregate  quantity  of  our 
own  wools,  but  particularly  of  tbe  fine*  It  is^  cbcii» 
an  objed  sof  national  concern,  to  obtain^  as  foon  aa 
nay  be,  a  cqnfiderable  quantity  of  the  beft  SpaniAi 
ftock ;  and  very  late  intelligence,  gives  great  en* 
couragement  to  tfai^  fjpcculation.  Qtizen  Lafteyr 
rie,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sscki^  PhS^maii^^  in  France^ 
has  fully  confirmed,  from  fafts,  the  opimocr  of  our 
Dr.  Anderfon.  SpaniQi  fH^p,  beariiig  the  fineft 
wool,  live  and  thrive,  in  the  moft  marihy  grounda 
and  rigorous  climates ;  in  Holland^,  and  in  Sweden, 
the  wool  has  remained  unchangeable  lo  the  fourth 
generation.  Some  of  the  Spanilh  fheep,  bearing 
the  fine:!  fieece,  are  of  great  fize* 

Shearing  iheep>  in  cold  weather,  is  a  cruel  an4 
unprofitable  prance;  if  any  thiE^  be  £avcd  in  the 
wool/much  more  is  loft  in  the  muttoti;  nor  will 
the  London  butchers,  now  upon  their  guard,  give 
ib  much  per  (tone  for  Iheep  in  tbat  condition* 
Some  {beared  fheep  have  died  in  the  lateccdd  wea- 
ther, abiolutciy  glandered»  and  the  flelh  in  a  very 
bad  (late.  Putting  humanity  out  of  the  quellion, 
(and  the  fuffcrings  of  the  poor  animals,  notwith- 
(landing  their  flannel  jackets,  are  pitiable  J,  twice 
Ihearingwill  never  pay. 

Midfummer  is  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  sheer- 
sHEARiNc,  in  this   country*       The  (heep  being 
vafhed,  (hould  remain  a  few  days,  in  a  clean  rick- 
yard, 

4 


yard,  or  dry  fiaAure,  and. the  fliearitvg  Ihould,  by 
nd  m^am,  be  made  a  fc^ne  of  drunkei)  and  foolifli 
jollity,  as  is  the  cafe  in  fome  parts,  when  the  crea^ 
tures  are  hauled  about  ih  a-  cai^elef$  and  botfterou» 
\(ray,  befides  beii^g  frequently  wounded  with  the 
fhears.  Extra  pny  flioald  be  given,  on  condition 
of  the  liquor  being  kept  out  o(  tbe  way  until  the 
concTufion  of  the  bufineG.  A' caution  h  alfo  ne^ 
ceflary  againft  the  knowing  follies,  quackeries,  ai«4 
tricks  of  fliepherds,  a  mulifli  and  cottceiced  race, 
(\ill  brothers,  in  blood,  to  leeches,  grooms,  and  far* 
tiers.  Wool,  kept  dry,  may  be  preferved  any 
length  of  time, , 

•  The  flieep  is  of  a  nature  wonderfully  irritable 
and  timid,  which  is  the  real  caufe  of  that  ftubboriu 
nefs,  fo  diftinguiflilible  in  the  fpecies ;  it  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  ckreffing  animal,  extremely  attached 
to  a  kind  (hepberd,  and  will  lick  his  hands  and 
face,  with  great  fondnefs;  it  has  even  great  re* 
gard  for  its  own  dog,  which  it  will  diHinguifii, 
and  readily  approach,  at  any  time,  having  been 
properly  ufed.  Hence  the  neccffity  of  the  utmoft 
patience  of  temper^  in  a  (hepherd,  and  the  ufe  of 
a  dog  being  trained  in  a  way  to  do  his  duty, 
without  being  a  conftant  terror  to  the  flock.  A 
well-grounded  fufpicion  of  flieep^biting  lying 
againft  a  dog,  he  ought  to  be  tnftantly  (hot.  No 
man  in  the  prefent  times,  would,  furely,  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  barbarous  ordeal  of  former  days, 
when,  beGdes,  in  the  infane  fuppofition  of  witch- 
craft, they  buried  the  barmlefs  fheep  alive  I  El- 
lis, with  much  yi»/ yrwi/,  or  approbation,  relates, 
that   a   ftupid  barbarian,   in   his  davs,  who,  one 

would 
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would  fuppofe)  had  received  a  Weft-Itidia  eda-< 
cation,  hung  up  a  poor  fufpeded  dog  alive,  by 
the  heels,  two  hours,  in  order  lo  afcertain,  by  hi.^; 
vomiting,  whether  he  had  eatefi  mutton ;  but  die 
fuppofed  culprit  proved  innocent,  and  the  tragedy 
was  fucceeded  by,  in  oiy  opinion^  a  very  pleai^ 
fam  comedy:  the  dog,  on  being  releafed,  inftaotly 
flew  upoo  the  mifcreantj  and  tcMre  him  nearly  to 
pieces. 

The  bufinefs  of  fuckling  housb-^lam&s^  de* 
pends  entirely  on  being  provided  with  good  keep; 
by  the  aid  oF  which  the  commodity  may  be  pio- 
duced  either  at  Chriftmas,  or  any  other  period,  the 
year  round.  The  Dorfet  ewes,  and  thofe  of  Wilu 
ihire  and  Hampfliire,  had  an  excluiive  preference 
for  this  purpofe,  long  before  the  days  of  Morti- 
mer ;  but  I  Ihou)d  fuppofe  any  other  fpecies,  of 
convenient  fize,  equally  well  kept,  would  facceed 
equally.  The  early  grafs  of  the  watered  meadows 
of  Dorfet,  is  fuppofed  highly  inftrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  ewes  forward,  an  cScGt  which  might  be 
produced  with  equal  certainty,  on  a  good  foil,  by 
cabbages,  carrots,  and  hay.  Sucking-lambs,  like 
calves,  fhould  be  kept  very  clean  with  ftraw,  in 
their  pens,  and  fuckled  every  three  or  four  hours^ 
throughout  the  day;  and  I  think  Mr.  Ducket's 
praftice,  who  does  more  largely  in  this  way  than 
any  oneelfe,  of  fuffering  the  ewes  to  fleep  with  their 
lambs  by  night,  is  much  the  beft«  It  was  the  prac- 
tice formerly,  to  give  the  lambs  corn  and  fine  hay, 
which  may  be  very  advantageous  with  the  weakly  : 
oatmeal,  fine  pollard,  and  ground  m»lt.  (r  \  i  eat- 
meal,  are  proper.     The  ewc^,  uthci  i   ^n  Ik*  fuf- 

Icrcd 
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fered  to  decline  in  condition^  muft  be  allowed  a 
little  corn^  and  Dorrets^  and  I  believe  all  other 
iheep,  well  kept,  will  take  the  ram  a  few  days  after 
bringing  forth ;  miffing  the  firft  timc>  they  .may  fuc- 
ceed  at  the  next  return  of  their  heat,  which  is  in 
about  ten  days. 

I  have  known  lambs  very  fuccefsfuUy  fuckled  by 
cows ;  and  a  young  tup  fo  brought  up  to  great  fize 
4nd  beauty ;  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  cow- 
boufe  moralifts,  who  ftigmatized  the  pra£iice  as 
ioldumJUious,  and  as  flying  in  the  face  of  God  Al- 
mighty. 

I  muft  make  fo  free  with  Mr.  Culley,  as  to  bor- 
9oy  his  SYNOPSIS  of  the  different  breeds  of  Britiffi 
flieep ;  at  the  fame  time  recommending  his  obfer- 
rations  on  live  ftock,  to  all  concerned  therein,  as 
the  beft  practical  view  of  the  cattle  of  a  country^ 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  this,  or,  I  believe,  in 
any  other- language. 
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To  this  (;pncife  chart  of  oyr  mutton  and  wool, 
nf?y  be  added  the  improved  Gloucefter,  and  the 
Staffordfliire  Cannock-heath  (heep,  both  fqrts  high- 
ly vforthy  of  recommendation:  the  firft,  being  a 
Cptfwold,  enlarged  by  a  Warwick,  or  old  Leicef- 
ter  .crofs, , milking  fuU-fized,   well-flavoured,  and 
profitable  carcafes  of  mutton;  the  latter  not  unlike 
the  South  Downs,  and  highly  improvable.     It  v^cre 
a  pity  the  old  tees-water,  our  largeft  and  moft 
prolific.br^d,  Oiould  be  fuffercd  to^ become  ex- 
tin&,  fince,  pptwithftanding  fheir  fize,  they  haye 
iipe  bone,  and  their  flefli    is    fine-gmined;    they 
have  good  hacks  and  loins,  and  need  no  other  im-  . 
provftment,  but  fliorfening  their  legs,  which  may 
be  cffeded. without  ^ny  crpfs.     The  Difhley  tups 
.wiU  prove  an  excellent  improvement  to  all  coarfe 
andlfggy  forts,  which  are  bad  thrivers ;  whilft,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Difhley-fhpep  thcmfclyes,  ftaud  in 
nee.d  of  a  iudicious  crofs.     It  isfomewhat  remark- 
able,  th^t  almoft  all    memory^ of  the  Tees- water 
ihecp  is  \vorn  put  ii^mongfl;   the   London  butcbers; 

. but.  nine  out  of  ten  »ofth^,  I  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve,  prefer,  in  their  own  phrafe,"  a  good  old  Lin- 
coln." If  jit  be  a  national  objefl,  to  promote  a 
larger  growth  of  our  own  fine  wools,  (which  (eems 
tQ  be  the  cafe,  at  lead,  during  the  exiftence  of  the 
wooU^onopoly),  the  end  would  be  attained  by  in- 

.  preafing  the  breed  of  the  beft  Hereford,  Dorfcts, 
and  Downs;    all  which    fpecies,  iii  their  prefent 

,  ftate,  give  a  gpod"  carcafe  of  mutton;  but  fhould 
we  attefnpt  to  enlarge  that  carcafe  by  crofling, 
the  quality,  of  the  wool  would  be  infallibry  re- 
duced,, as  ^  it  bappenied   with  the  Cotfwolds.      It 

N   N  would 
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would  be  a  great  gratification  to  me,  to  hear  of  an 
experiment  made  upon  the  Sufiex  Downs,  with  the 
Shetland,  and  dun-faced  fheep  of  the  North,  bear- 
ing the  fine  cottony  wool,  which  rivals  that  of 
Spain :  their  fine  delicate  muttoo  would  find  its 
utmoft  value  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  ROT  in  fheep,  is  known  by  the  dullnefs  of  the 
eyeSy  the  livid  whitenefs  of  the  gums^  foulnefs  of  the 
teeth^  illfcent  of  the  breathy  and  the  eajinefi  with  which 
the  wool  may  be  pulled  off.  I  have  feen  fheep  in  the 
laft  ftage,  when  their  horns  would  come  off  with 
the  flightefl  pull.  Signs  of  health  \—fine  azure  eye, 
floridy  ruddy  eye^Jirings  and  gums yfweet  breathy  Jkin  red 
en  the  brijkety  wool  fajl^  feet  cool.  The  rot  is,  or  ra- 
ther is  occafioned  by,  a  dropfy^fui generis,  common 
to  flieep  and  rabbits,  and  I  believe  to  deer.  I  have 
had  young  rabbits  afieSed  v^ith  it,  when  the  lymph 
or  water,  has  dtftilled  from  their  mouths  and  nofes : 
and  on  difleEHon,  I  have  found  it  filling  up  the  en- 
trails,  and  even  extravafed  in  the  cheft  and  belly ; 
the  liver,  alfo,  full  of  flukes,  as  in  Iheep.  Sheep,  it 
is  well  known,  acquire  this  fatal  dtfeafe  from  fu- 
per^abundant  moiftute  of  food,  or  Wet  lodging, 
from  perfpiration  obftrufted  by  cold,  from  diftrefs 
and  low  keep,  and  various  other  caufes.  SHeepare 
a  fpecies  which  require  dry  countries,  dry  lodging, 
and  food,  if  fucculent,  rather  of  a  warm  and  fpiri- 
tuous,  than  a  cold  and  watery  nature.  They  are 
not  the  ftock  for  clayey  or  unfound  foils.  An 
incipient  rot  may  be  flopped,  aqd  the  fheep  re- 
flored,  by  being  taken  up  to  dry  lodging,  and 
drying  abforbent  keep;  but  the  difeafe  confirm- 
ed 
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ed;  is  obvioufly  incurable.  Saintfoin,  burnet,  or 
lucern-hay,  ftraw,  green  broom,  pine^'tops,  juoi«- 
per,  worm*-wood,  the  mints,  thyme»  fage;  rue,  car- 
duus ;  with  ground-malt,  peafe,  or  oats,  and  braii^ 
or  chaff,  in  which  may  be  mixed  bay>  or  com- 
mon fait,  willow,  or  oak-bark,  according  to  fymp* 
toms,  the  animals  fcouring,  or  otherwife,  are  the 
remedies.  High-fed,  and  tampered  tups,  fhould 
haye,  occafionally,  their  water  impregnated  with 
purging  ialts,  and  maihes,  or  fcalded  bran.  The 
difeafe  called  the  blood,  arifing  from  too  full  and 
intemperate  feeding,  is  plainly  to  be  remedied  by 
moderate  retrenchment,  bleedings,  and,  if  any,  by 
cooling  aperient  medicines.  .  In  the  googlbs,  fo 
fatal,  fometimes,  in  Dorfetfhire,  I  fhould  take  the 
whole  flock  up  from  their  paftures,  and  change 
their  food,  giving  them  fuch  food  and  medicine,  as 
the  fymptoms  feemed  to  indicate.  The  red-wa^ 
^BR  is  another  termination  of  the  dropfy,  diftin*. 
guiflied  from  the  rot.  It  is  fometimes  epidemic : 
the  mod  certain  fymptom  is  the  colour  of  the 
urine.  Full-aged  fheep  moil  liable.  The  caufes, 
fudden  tranfition  from  poor  to  high  keep,  eating 
great  quantities  of  wafliey,  faint  grafs ;  but»  more 
particularly  from  winter  turnip-feeding,  without 
dry  meat.  Turnips,  from  their  watery  nature,  are 
our  worft  winter-food  for  flieep.  Remedy; — Re- 
move from  paflure,  purge  and  cleanfe  with  nitre 
and  fulphur,  either  dry,  in  bran,  or  in  folution  with 
boiling-water,  which  may  be  infufed  in  the  fheep's 
4rink;  or  tar-water,  infufion  of  madder.  Sec.  after- 
wards, the  dry  regimen,  as  in  the  rot.  Bleeding 
generaUy  improper.  In  an  immoderate  flow  of 
N  N  2  wriiie. 
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uriiie,  lifne-wai^r.  Judicions  tap|>ing»  near  fbt 
flarik,  below  the  wool,  beneficial  is  aH  dropficaf 
cafes,  where  the  extravafated  water  may  be  heard 
^nd  felt. 

In  at)  inveterate  fcab,  brimftone  and  bay^-fak^oF 
-purging  faU«  internaUy;  externally,  ftrong  mercu** 
rial  un€Uon,  mixed  with  Egyptian  honey;  or  waik 
with  lather  df  black  foap^  or  ftibUihate  water,  liin&- 
water,  and  fpirits  of  turpentine.  Same  for  mmg^ 
jgots,  Oy,  Sec.  LicB,  ticks,  vly.;  campfaoraiedl 
^nBion,  butter  and  brimftone,  or  turpentine,  cam«- 
phorated ;  copperas  watien  The  fjOOTa-nor-s  tbU 
arifes  from  bruifes  and  woonds,  in  paftag  oyor 
-rough  ground  in  travelling,  folding,  &c.:«— prevent 
in  time,  by  wafhing  with  a  ftrong  lather,  bathe  witli 
brandy,  or  tin3ure  of  myrrh,  and  pot  on  a  Icntbcr 
Ihoe.  The  difeafe  confirmed*  feparate  the  difeafed-^ 
cut  off  the  corrupted  parts  of  the  foot,  wafli  dean, 
then  apply  the  following  water: — ftrdng  Ume-wa^ 
ter,  one  quart,  corrolive  fublimate,  'hatf«'ain-ounce» 
fpirits  of  wine,  eight  oances,  (haken*  Or  Egypiiifn 
honey  and  brandy.  Giodihess;  if  from  weakneffl, 
gradually  mend  the  keqp,  and  give  dry  food:  if  the 
contrary,  bleed,  and  give  diuretics -and  laxative^ 
as  above:  change  pafture.  Wind,  chiefly  from 
cold  after  (hearing:  two,  three,  or  more  table- 
fpoon&fuU  of  aloes-wine,  in  warm  old  beer,  or 
gruel,  to  be  repeated;  warm,  but  no  cold  water, 
fcalded>-bran.  Or  boil  Glauber's  falts,  two  ounces,. 
in  a  pint  of  water,  till  diflblved;  add  one  quarter* 
ounce  of  jalap,  and  a  glafs  of  gin ;  give  a  quarter 
pint,  fweetencd  with  coarfe  fugar,  fhaking  well, 
every  hour.     This  laft  remedy  may  alfo  be  ufeful 

for 
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^f  g<^gc<^  or*  boven,  cattle.  It  has. been  remarked^ 
by  one  oc  two  grasiers^  that  it  is  not  the  vet»  o% 
dewy  ft^t^  c^the  herbage,  which  does  themiCchief^ 
in  thU  c;are>  according  tp  the  o}d  opinion:  I  am 
ole^v  it  is  not ;  but  tbe.quantity  mecelyi  or  the  ilaie 
fuality^i{;{i90ved ;  tbe  ftom?cb  is  fo  filled  and  difr 
tende4k  ^^  ta  be  ioc^p^bk  of  conltradion^  and  of 
its  ufual  funfliDns.  For  wounds»  mix  tar»  turpen*- 
tine, ibejh  b^tter,  a^  a  little  brandy* 

Lambs  ihotiddi  be  kept  perfefUy  clean  behind, 
and  luider  the  belly;  and,  particularly,  ewes  Oiould 
fee  velWrimw^d  anjd  cleaned  ip  the  udder.  In  fine, 
the  fleece  of  the  whole  flock  ought  to  be  in  a  neat^ 
pkaii,  ^  fighty  cjpudition.  With  good  winter- 
eare^  sheading,  or  sai.vi»^o  can  be  of  liiouCe. 
Fw  tbe  pny^f  ofe  of  marking,  Siir  Jx^Ceph  Banks  has 
tnveiited  sv  naieital>  from  which  the  wool  receives  np 
dfimage. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  fa6ls  ftated  by  a  ce* 
}ebrated  Frenchman,  refpeding  Spanish  wool; 
thefe  fads  are  ferther,  or  rather  fully  coni^rmed,,  by 
an  cxfficial  advertifementj  of  May  24,  1800^  from 
L.u<;ien  Bonaparte^  Minifter  of  the  Interior^  in 
France,  which  at  tbe  fame  time,  gave  notice  of  a 
fale  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ewes  and  rams,  of 
the  fineft-wooUed  Spanilb  breed,  part  of  the  ftock 
kepc  an  (be  national  farm  of  Rambouilleti  alfo 
pf  two  thoof^nd  pounds  of  fuperfine  woo],  being 
the  prefent  year's  clip  of  this  national  fiock;  and  of 
pne  tboufand,  three  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  the 
jproduoe  of  the  mixed  breeds  of  fheep  kept  at  the 
faieyiagerie  at  Yerfailles. 

According 
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According  to  this  official  ftatement,  the  Spanift 
breed  of  fhecp  that  produce  the  fineft  wool,  tntro- 
duced  into  France  thirty  years  ago,  has  not  mant- 
fefted  the  fmalleft  fymptom  of  degeneration,  al- 
though the  diftrift,  in  which  they  have  been  kept, 
is  not  the  moft  proper  for  fhcep:  this  is  proved  by 
famples  of  the  fineft  wooJ,  brought  from  Spain  in 
1786,  ftill  preferved. 

The  Iheep  fold  annually  from  this  flock  have  ex- 
ceeded the  expefiations  of  the  purchafers. 

Weight  of  the  fleeces,  from  fix  to  twelve  pounds 
each  (fuppofed  unwaflied,  or  in  yoke),  the  ram 
fleeces  heavier- 

Common-bred  iheep,  crofled  by  a  Spanifli  ram, 
produce  fleeces,  double  in  weight,  and  far  more 
valuable,  than  their  own :  the  crofs  being  conti- 
nued, by  thorough-bred  Spaniards,  the  wool  of  the 
third,  or  fourth  generation,  is  nearly  equal  to  pure 
Spanifli. 

Thefe  mixed  breeds  kept  as  cafily,  and  fattened 
as  cheaply,  as  the  common  breeds  of  the  country. 

The  {peculation  of  improving  the  wool  of  France, 
by  the  introduQion  of  Spanifli  ftieep,  is  now  fully 
proved  and  realized,  and  all  queftion  or  contro- 
verfy  on  the  fubjeft,  at  an  end. 

The  amelioration  of  wool,  at  Rambotdllet,  has 
made  fo  great  a  progrcfs,  that  in  a  circle  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-fix  miles  in  diameter,  the  ma- 
Dufafturers  purchafed  thirty-five  thoufand  pounds 
of  wool,  improved  by  two,  three,  or  four  croffes. 
Thofc  who  wifli  to  accelerate  the  amelioration  of 
their  flocks,  by  introducing  into  them,  ewes  of  this 
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improved  fort,  may  find  abundance  to  be  purchafed 
in  that  neighbourhood,  at  reafonable  rates.  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  No.  199,  p,  291. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  fj^jne  number  of  Mr, 
Young's  Annals,  for  what  is  doing  by  authority,  in 
our  own  country,  in  this  important  article  of  na- 
tional oeconomy.  The  king  has  been  pleafed  to 
give  away  to  different  perfons  who  undertook  to 
try  experiments,  by  crofling,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred rams  and  forae  ewes ;  and  this  year,  with  the 
view  of  national  improvement  in  wool,  his  Majefty 
is  pleafed  to  permit  fome  rams  and  ewes  to  be  fold, 
at  reafonable  prices,  namely,  five  guineas  each  the 
rahis,  and  two  guineas  the  ewes.  The  rams  to  be 
delivered  at  Windfor,  the  ewes  at  Weybridge,  Sur- 
rey. Letters  on  the  bufinefs  to  be  addreffed  to  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  Soho  Square,  London. 

The  mutton  of  the  Spanifh  Iheep  was  always  ex- 
cellent, but  their  fhapc  varies  from  our  ideas  of 
fymmetry;  they  are,  however,  plainly  improvable 
in  that  refpefl.  After  this,  there  can  be  nq  farther 
room  for  argument,  let  us,  in  imitation  of  the  exam- 
ple fet  us  by  pur  neighbours,  proceed,  without  far- 
ther lofs  of  time,  to  praftice. 

In  the  ROT,  Dr.  Darwin  advifes,  for  a  fheep,  fij^ty 
grains  of  iron  filirtgs  in  a  flour-ball,  to  be  given  every 
morningforaweek,with  faltoccafionally :  exclufive 
of  the  refpeftdue  to  fuch  an  authority,!  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,'  for  reafons 
.which  would  be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  probable, 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  medicine,  may  in  many 
cafes,  be  requifite,  fonietimes  perhaps  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  quantity  in  the  dofc. 

3  ON 
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Oil  swi^^E. 

S wi  N  E  arc  ready  for  procrea.ii6n  at  feven  iriohA'^ 
old;  but  the  male  is  unprofitable  for  that  qfe,  until 
twelve,  and  is  in  liis  prime  at  jLwo  years.     In  genc-i 
ral,  the  age  oF  fwine  is  little  attended  to,  but  that 
*  they  are  feldom  kept  for  any  purpofe,  until  iTiey 
arc  old.     The  fow  goes  nominally  four  months,  or 
115  days,  with  very  few  days  variation,  bringing 
three  litters,  of  from  five  to  t\\  elve  pigs  each  Httcl'n 
in  about  eighteen  months,  fuppofing  the  pigs  ro  be 
weaned;  but  in  two  or  three  nionths,  lefs  (ime,  th6 
pigs  being  fuckled  for  roafters.     Nine   is  .in  ad- 
vantageous number ;  and  it  is  generally,  up/hapij 
as  profitable  to  remove,  as  to  fuiFer  the  fow  to  be 
drawn  low,  by  f^ckling  any  more.     The  number 
of  teats  is  a  common  rule.     I  generally  have  thfe 
pigs  caftrated,  at  feven  weeks  old,  fuffering  them 
to  remain  a  week  after  with  the  fow,    in  which 
time  all  thofc  in  health  are  recovered,  and  fit  tq 
be  weaned  :  any,  cafually  hur^  by  the  operatioft, 
(which  feldom  happens  with  a  good  cutter),  may 
continue  a  while  longer.     This,  however,  in  one 
rcfpect,  may  be  a  difadyantagebus  praftice,  pre- 
.venting  the  fow  from  "  hogging,*'  or  being  fell- 
ed with  her  heat,  which  is  always  induced  by  the 
reflux,  or  turn  of  the  milk.     All  the  pigs  being 
weaned  at  once,  and  the  fow  Ihut  up  in  a  fecure 
place,  with  her  ufual  good  food,   her  heat  will, 
in  three  or  four  days,  be  tuiHciently  mahifeft,  by 
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titf  Ioih!  gfoarftisBg  li^ife,  anrf  other  ligbs.  After 
having  ifeceived  the  boar,  leu  iht  fow  be  a^amlbirt 
up,  a  few  days,  until  her  heat  be  perfeftly  €^nh 
gtiifheA  H*Wng tfortceivediflie ^Itt  flifevr *o^ ittore 
figns  of  hogging  until  within'  A  fc(w  days;-  perha^ 
faodts;  or  bringing  fei'th ;  ztitd  the  itftikaiMrP  6U^ 
<ben  to*  be  particHrlarty  a<tef#d6d  tbv 

LATBf-^wi  A NE ly  pigs,  or  young  broods  ^  chicks 
ciis,  as  I  have  ex^rienced,by  thtfkSlfe  of  huikkeA 
of  each  fort,  will  not  facceed  in  this  country :  Atf 
fow's  hogging  (hould  thef efdte  be  fu#erecl  to  paf^i 
when  the  pigs  would  have  to  b^  tveaned  on  the  ap^ 
jyfoach  of  winter;  th«y  fhou'ld  be  at  l^aft  three 
fnontfks  otd,  to  be  able  to  encotfnttet  the  feverities 
of  that  feaforty  othefwife,  even  tbc  wafttieft  room  in 
the  boufe  would,  fometimes,  not  fecure  tbeftu 
Sucking-pigs  ftahd  the  winter  Mfucli  better  than  tfa€ 
iate-weaned:  and  fhould  a  fow  htrcm  a«  Chrift- 
mas,  the  litter,  with  warm  and  genefrous  ke^p,  may 
be  very  fuccefsfuUy  reared,  and  weane4  in  the 
opening  of  fpring. 

In-pig  Sows  fhoutd  have  wafh  of  fome  kind, 
twice  a  day,  and  they  may  then  be  made  to  fliift 
upon  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  with  what  they 
can  forage  in  the  fold-yard  in  wiiitef ;  in  fummer, 
there  ought  to  be  no  want  of  keep.  As  a  general 
rule,  for  both  thefe  and  ftores,  theif  food  ought  to 
be  fufficiently  good  and  plentiful  to  impart  a  glofs 
to  their  coats,  and  to  give  them  heart  enough  to 
dark  upon  any  alarm.  I  well  underftand,  and  havt 
often  tried,  during  paroxyfms  of  experimental  ma*^ 
nia,  the  plan  of  ftarvation,  or  keciping^  th*m i^rrf,  as 
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it  is  called:  it  will  fucceed  only  a  few  times;  but 
far  reafoos  independent  of  that»  I  ihaJI  never  re- 
peat it. 

The  fow  becoming  heavy,  from  her  pregnancy, 
fiiould  be  lodged  by  herfelf  at  night;  at  leaft  with- 
out the  company  of  young  ftores,  which,  in  cold 
weather,  will  be  fare  to  lie  upon  her  belly,  and 
may  catife  her  to  lofe  her  pigs ;  this  caution  is  in* 
difpenfable^  when  her  time  approaches,  fince  were 
file  to  pig  amongft  other  fwine,  they  would  infalli- 
bly devpur  her  offspring  as  faft  as  it  appeared. 
The  particular  care  of  the  fwine-herd  ought  to 
jpommence  a  full  fortnight  )>efore  the  reckoning  of 
the  fqw ;  her  ipcreafing  bags  of  milk,  and  at  lail  of 
all,  demafe  in  the  fize  of  her  belly,,  perhaps  (leepi- 
nefs,  with  other  welUknown  fymptoms,  will  indicate, 
with  fufiicient  ptainnefs,  that  her  time  i$,sLt  hand. 

Let  no  one  be  perfuaded,  by  the  indolent  and 
plauftble  reafons  of  his  fervant,  to  leave  a  pigging 
(bw  to  fliift  for  licrfelf ;  becaufe,  although  flie  may 
not  be  given  to  devour  her  pigs,  fhe  may  lie  down 
ypon  ihem,  and  crufii  them  to  atpms,  if  {he  be 
reftlefs  during  her  labour,  or  cannot  place  them  to 
her  mind;  and  in  this  way,  feveral  pigs  of  a  litter 
^re  ufually  loft :  it  is,  therefore,  better  for  the  fwine- 
herd  to  attend  with  a  hamper,  to  fecure  the  pigs 
occafionally,  and  to  place  them  at  laft,  in  a  fafe 
fituation,  at  the  teats.  This  ihould  be  repeated 
feveral  days,  at  feeding-time,  or  whenever  the  fow 
is  perceived  upon  h^r  legs,  until  the  pigs  become 
ftrong  enough  to  fecure  themfelves.  The  pigging-r 
houfe  ftxould  be  warm,  and  feci^re  from  the  inroads 
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of  foxes  and  polecats,  which  I  have  often  known 
to  make  free  with  a  fucking-pig,  during  the  heavy 
flumbers  of  the  fow. 

I  could  never  yet  pleafe  mytelf  in  a  piggikg* 
HOUSE ;  the  fows  are  always  in  danger  of  crufliing 
their  pigs  againft  the  walls  :  this  they  will  do  alfo 
agarnft  the  floor,  if  you  allow  too  little  ftraw ;  if 
too  tnuch,  and  too  long,  they  will  bury  the  pigs  un- 
der it :  a  medium,  and  the  ftraw  fliort,  are  beft.  I 
have  lined  the  wall  with  furze,  in  order  to  keep  the 
fow  in  the  middle  of  the  ftye,  to  no  purpofe ;  but 
intend  to  try  fomething  of  an  inclining  or  projefl- 
ing  rail,  around  the  walls,  under  which  the  pigs 
jafiay  lefcape.  I  have  had  ten  pigs,  out  of  a  litter 
of  fourteen,  crufhed  to  death  by  the  fow,  which 
would  not  move,  even  whilft  a  pig  was  fqueak- 
ing  under  her,  until  it  could  be  heard  in  the  dwell- 
ing-houfe.  Sows  which  devour  their  pigs,  or 
which  are  fo  exceffively  inclined  to  fat,  as  to  be  in- 
dolent nurfes,  giving  befides  an  infufficient  quantity 
of  milk,  (hould  never  be  tried  a  fecond  time  :  the 
teats  of  fome  are  fo  large  and  coarfe,  that  the  young 
can  with  difficulty  draw  them.  A  fow  Ihould  have 
a  deep  and  large  carcafe;  and  there  are  fome  lank- 
bellied,  ftore-like  fpws,  which  are  little  worth,  as 
breeders :  but  the  having  once  a  fcanty  litter,  is 
no  objeftion ;  fince  it  may  be  merely  accidental,  or 
probably  occafioned  by  the  want  of  age,  in  the  fow 
or  boar. 

The  fow's  wafh  (hoiild  be  warm  and  nouriftiing, 
at  firft ;  as  to  the  compofition,  wherever  {kimmed 
milk  is  to  be  had,  that,  doubtlefs,  enters  into  it ; 
and  pollard  is  the  common  food^  enriched,  occa- 
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fioiiaII)r  p«rbap«)  with  a  rutaU  quimtU)^  d^fome  kind 
of  ineaL  In  the  def<e£l  of  niille^  the.  waft  H  made 
of  pollard  and  water^  with»  or  vrithout  any  a^i- 
tioft.  RefpeQingf  the  qaeftion  oS  the  praAicabiUty 
of  Mceding  pig3  to  advantage,  independently  oFthe 
dairyy  these  really  nciver  was  any-qineftion:  the  far 
greater  part  of  ihe  Bamplhire  and  Berkihaee  pigs 
'  particidarifi  are  reared  upon  pollasd,  withi  the  trip- 
ling addition  of  the  houfe  aind'  daky  walfa>  which, 
OS  fome  farmS)  is  very  trifling*  Tbecotiage^breedcr, 
(and  I  hav«  purchafed  very  fine  pigs  from  &ch)» 
sears  entirely  on  poUard. 

The  (bw  may  be  let  out  to  ai«  herfelf  as  foonas 
flie  defires  ilt,  and  at  her  own  difcretion  afterwards. 
On  changiag  her  bed»  (and  the  Klmoft  cleanlineTA 
is  neceflary),  renaove  the  pigs»  until  the  fow  &aU 
have  turned  dver»  and  croTs^^xamined  the  frefi^ 
firaw^  which  ihe  will  infallibly  do^  and  in  doing 
which,  may  be  very  likely  to  bury  and  cru(h  fom^ 
of  the  pigs. 

Skimmcd*m]lk  and  pollard,  maite  nouriChing 
WASH  ;  but,  in  cafe  inferior  flop  be  ufed,  or  water 
only,  one  third  good  meal  is  neceffary.  Let  me 
repeat,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  keep  a  mikb-ani* 
mal  loo  well,  wafte  or  intemperance  being  guarded 
againft.  I  allow  a  fuckling^fow  flop  visuals  twice 
a  day,  and  half  a  peck  of  carrots,  (in  their  feafon), 
with  one  pint  of  peafe  or  beans^  as  a  middle-feed* 
Boiled  potatoes  are  very  bad,  as  a  fole  dependeiice» 
in  this  cafe,  for  they  run  through  the  foyr too  quick,^ 
and  produce  poor  milk;  they  are  equally  bad  for 
the  young  pigs,  which  foon  learn  to  feed,  not  only 
fcouring  them,  but  daubing  and  gluing  them  up  to 
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the  )Byes»  wriMtng  ibeir  coats^  rand  much  impeding 
their  thrift.  Young  pigs -ftiould  not  .be  put  upcm 
potatoes,  neither  boiled  or  raw,  until  three  snoBtha 
old;  when^iiaving  heenproperly  weaned,  it  is  not 
a  trifte  which  will  hurt  them. 

Any  of  the  litter,  appearing  under^fixed,  eon* 
fumptive,  and  wreak,  perhaps  unable  .to  reach  the 
upper  Aoty  of  teats,  or  co  contend  at  all  for  (heir 
-food,  had  much  better  be  taken  away^  and  brought 
up  by  hand,  fieijsg  iirft  dcenched  with  a  littlj&horn, 
or.fuckled  by  the  fillers  of  thofe  who.do  not  re*. 
^ard' a  £ewleye4et  holes  being  made  ia.the«t),  the 
pigs  will  foonlcain^  to  drink  ikinnned^^nUk,  blood 
wamD.  This,' by  the  i>ye,  and  for  efpecialaoca^ 
tfions,  and  oterwnotable  folks;  for  I  believe  few 
will  be  imclinedio  take/upan  them  LheuetttbleCbme 
offide  of  wetMfiurfe  to  a  Utter  of  ^igs.  I  have 
yet  foexii  M  different  tijves,  as  uoAny  aa  a  icore 
joS  goad  ftorss,  which  had  been  thus  t reared. 
Some  few  fows  I  have  known  to  fecrete  a  milk 
io  exceedi^iy  ihiok  and  glutinous,  ^rablblace)y 
'to  poifan  the  pigs,  which  would  drop  ofip,.one  or 
:tw.o  atia'time.  The  fows  are  of  a  beary,  lethargic 
liabit,  foul  about  the  ears,  and  of  a  fcabby,  )or 
fcrophulousappearancern  the  face  and  eyes.  This 
morbid  quality  of  the  milk,  I  Juiow,  from,  one  €»r 
two  inftances,  is  Wot  confined  to  brute  animals. 

The  pigs  coming  too  iMe  in  the  feafon«  it  is  heft 
to  fatten  them  for  koastbrsi  the  only  cafe,  I  think, 
in  which  roafters  xan  poflibly  pay»  in  the  country. 
As  foon  as  the  fuckjers,  intended  for  weaning,  have 
ieacned  to  eat,  and  are  able  to  take  t^o  air,  in  fine 
^weather,  with  ^e  fow«  it  is  of  tgreat  fervice,  both 
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to  themfelves  and  the  fow»  to  allow  tkem  <:orn  daily, 
oats,  barley,  or  peafe;  and  this  may  be  thrown  to 
quiet  them  in  the  abfence  of  the  dam. 

After  WEANING,  one  month,  at  Ieaft>  of  delicate 
feeding,  warm  lodging,  and  care.  Milk  and  poU 
lard  ftandfirft,  among  the  articles  of  food;  bat  pol- 
lard and  houfe-wafli,  with  linfecd  jelly,  will  wean 
very  fuccefsfuUy :  feed  three  times  a  day,  twice 
with  the  above ;  at  noon,  with  bard  com.  It  is  mo- 
ney very  improvidently  faved,  which  is  only  an- 
other phrafe  for  throwing  money  away,  to  give 
weaning  pigs  loofe,  rot-gut  vegetable  trafli,  under 
the  notion  of  bringing  them  up  hard. 

On  STORE-MANAGEMENT,  the  firft  objcft  is  keep. 
Walh  may  be  made  a  number  of  different  ways,  and 
of  various  articles.  Potatoes,  meal,  and  Unfeed, 
boiled,  make  rich  and  excellent  wa£h:  meal  and 
cold  water  alone,  will  make  good  drink  for  pigs. 
Much  has  been  faid,  and  little  underftood,  about 
fmr^ofely  fouring  food  for  hogs.  '  It  is  not  that  aci- 
dity can  poffibly  tend  to  pinguefa€lion,  but  that  it 
has  been  found  ^hat  pigs  will  readily  fatten  upon 
acid,  or  rather  acefcent  food,  a  fweetifli  tafte,  and 
glutinous  quality  fucceeding  fermentation ;  and  that 
they  will  do  fo,  dill  more  readily,  upon  fuch  as  has 
never  reached  the  acid  ftate,  I  know,  and  have  feen 
in  hundreds  of  inftances.s  Is  a  proof  wanted?  How 
much  more  fpeedily  do  the  country  hogs  feed  upon 
fweet,  and  unfermented  food,  than  thofe  of  the 
ftarch-houfe  upon  the  fermented  and  fubacid  wafh, 
however  rich?  I  fay  fubacid,  for  did  not. the 
Starch-makers  run  off  a  great  part  of  the  really 
Jour^  they  would  kill,  inftead  of  fatten,  their  bogs ; 
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rn  h&,I  haivt  known  hundreds  of  the  ftrongeK  and 
hardeft  (lores  fo  killed. 

Treating  of  growing  food  purpofely  For  pigs,  I 
exclude  all  confideration  of  the  barn-doors.  If 
the  rough-meat  be  of  the  unftibftantial  kind,  fuch 
as  cabbages,  or  turnips,  corn  is  abfolutely  nccef- 
fary ;  arid  even  when  carrots  and  potatoes  are  pro- 
vided»  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn,  once  a  day,  adds 
to  the  profit  of  the  roots,  as  will  be  difcovered  on 
fale  of  the  ftock.  I  have  great  opinion  of  oats,  for 
all  forts  of  cattle,  either  fat  orftore.  Beans,  every 
body  knows,  not  only  make  bad  meat,  (beef,  per- 
haps, excepted),  but  they  will  difagree  with  pigs 
Ihut  up;  not,  indeed,  with  them  when  running 
about.  It  is  good  praBice  to  give  ^es  corn  in 
the  ftraw ;  they  will  be  fure  to  threlh  it  well,  and 
at  no  coft.  A  calculation  fhould  be  made  of  the 
quantity  given,  which  may  be  done  with  fufficient 
accuracy. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  particulars  of 
what  has  been  faid,  of  the  neceility  of  good  warm 
lodging,  for  this  fpecies  of  dock,  and  of  conveni- 
encies  for  their  neceffary  feparation,  in  both  lodg- 
ing and  feeding.  Every  one  who  has  feen  pigs  run 
fqueaking  homewards,  on  the  approach  of  a  ftorm, 
or  fhivering  about,  and  lying  on  their  bellies,  in 
cold,  wet  weather,  has  feen  much  better  argu- 
ments, than  I  can  furnifii  him  with.  All  fwine 
Ihould  be  well  ringed  in  the  nofe,  thofe  in  ftyes, 
as  well  as  others,  fince  they  will  not  lie  quiet  to  fat- 
ten, whilft  they  retain  the  power  of  rooting  up  the 
pavement. 

The 
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The  fuauper.is.the^plea&Dtfeafon  fqr^pijg4^eep- 
ing,  on  all  accounts ;  they  will  fattep  much  qu](;kf« 
er,  and  the  ftorcs  are  Jo  eaiily  Jcept.  It  is  ge«. 
nerally  fuppofed,  but  I  believe  entirely  without  the 
ground  of  experiments  that  pigs  will  not  thrive 
upon  clover^  if  cut  and  brought  hoipe  to  them  in 
the  yard.  An  abfurd  fuppofition^  a  priori,  ^l  think. 
I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wynt,.for  layings  tl^at 
ihey  will  thrive  wdi  upon  lares  brought  to  thf mi 
nor  fliall  I  doubt^  but  the  fame  would  happefi  with 
cloyer;  and  the  wafli  with  which  they  might  be 
fupplif  d  at  home»  would  help  them  mucb^  ap  im* 
me^G^y  pf  manui:e  would  be  raiffcd,  and  thofe  ad- 
vantages before,  lUted  with  ot|ier  ftock,  with  foB>e 
additional,  fully  experienced.  As  to^az/ji;  pigs, 
I  believe  it  to  bfi  m^reJy>  lofing  tiqoe,  which  they 
would  fpend  much  more  pr^^ably  in  catiag  better 
vi^vais.  In  cafe  of  a  cpnfiderabic  aumber  of  this 
ftock,  ix  is  n)uch  the  fafeft  method  for  the  QW^ner, 
tod  the  faireft  for  bis  neighbours^  to  have  the  drove 
atteoded  by  a  boy,  or  keeper;  a;i4  they  migbt  then, 
airithoutfear,  be  fent  to  any  part  of  tbefarm,  which 
may  afford  th^m  :provifi<»n.  in  the  fiubble,  and 
,acorn  feafon,  there  is  a  much  better  plea  fpr  fwine 
being  kept  abroad ;  but  even  at  that  time,  I  always 
prefer  driving  jthetn  home  at  night.  Heavy-eared 
hogs  are  apt  to  have  ihofe  parts-  cracked  and  fpre, 
in  the  fuTnmer,i^nd  much  troubled  by  thejilies;  the 
ears  fhould  receive  a  fm(tll  flit,  fpas  to  bli^cid,  and 
the  foreparts  be  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  tar  aud 
iufpentine. 

Soiling  hogs  on  green  tares,  has  had  the  greateft 
pojiible  fuccefs  in  Herefordfhire.     The  reafon  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Yoang's  difFerent  experience  in  foiling,  fonoe 
years  ago,  originated,  I  have  reafon  to  believe, 
id  the  bad  quality  of  the  (lock.  Suffolk  pigs 
are  extremely  tender,  and  require  the  beft  food. 
In  faft,  I  fpeak  feelingly,  having  formerly  loft 
confiderable  fums,  by  fuffering  myfelf  to  be  per- 
fuaded  by  a  fervant,  native  of  Norfolk,  to  feed 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  pigs. 

Excepting  the  cafe  of  a  general  overflow  of  pig* 
fiock,  in  the  country,  (an  event,  which,  from  the  ' 
facility  with  which  pigs  may  be  multiplied,  yfually 
happens  every  third  or  fourth  year),  there  are  the 
following  items  in  favour  of  breeding :  five  months 
pigs  may  be  bred  from  five  to  ten  fliillings  a  head 
cheaper,  on  an  average,  than  they  can  be  purchaf- 
ed;  and  the  buyer  not  being  fituatcd  in  or  near  a 
breeding  diftri£i,  may  meet  with  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  well-bred  pigxS,  an  objeft  of  the  firft 
confequence  in  ftore-feeding,  and  fo  well  under- 
ftood  by  the  farmers  of  the  Hundreds  of  Eflex,  iha£ 
they  have  annually,  about  Michaelmas,  confider- 
able numbers  purchafed  for  them,inHerefordfliire 
and  Shroplhire  ;  thefe  go  into  EITex  fome  fhillings 
under  five  crowns  a  head,  and  are  fold,  the  follow- 
ing year,  out  of  the  clover  and  ftubbles,  to  the  Lon- 
don falefmen,  at  three  to  four  guineas  each.  Sue- 
c^fs  in  feeding  ftore-pigs  for  market,  depends  aU 
moft  entirely,  on  obtaining,  either  by  breed,  or 
purchafe,  ftock  of  good  fliape  and  growth.  Stores, 
from  four  months  old  upwards,  feldom  fail  to  be 
articles  of  very  ready  falc,  twice  a  year,  at  leaft ; 
yearlings,  and  two-year  old  hogs,  flill  more  fale- 
able. 

Being  no  longer  ufeful,  or  wanted  to  breed,  sows 
o  o  are> 
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are,  in  courfc,  fpaded,  a  bulinefs  of  no  kfnd  of 
danger  tn  (kilful  hands,  and  with  care  taken,  that 
the  animal  be  empty,  and  not  hogging.  It  is  beft 
performed  whilft  the  pigs  are  yet  fucking.  I  am 
clear  from  obfervation,  (having  fattened  hundreds^ 
of  fows  together),  that  it  is  to  no  farmer's  inte- 
reft  to  fatten  them,  as  they  always  eat  more  meat 
than  clean  hogs  of  the  fame  weight,  and  produce 
inferior  flefh,  in  all  refpe£ls.  They  pay  beft  ftorc- 
)ed,  and  at  the  proper  feafon,  will  be  fold  at  a  good 
price  to  the  London  feeders. 

The  raiionali  of  pic-fattening  ftandsthus: — 
Milk  and  corn,  the  maximum  both  as  to  weight, 
flavour, and  nutritive  power  in  the  flefh;  other  ar- 
ticles may  fatten,  or  may  come  in  aid  to  corn,  for 
that  purpofe,  but  the  commodity  will  be  deteriow 
rated  in  exad  proportion ;  fo  that  a  man,  fattening 
for  his  own  confumption,  and  economically  lower- 
•  ing  the  quality  of  the  pig-meat,  does  precifely  that 
of  which  we  are  all  fo  fond,  deceives  himfelf.  I 
have  no  fort  of  objeQion  to  any  gentleman's  amuf- 
ing  himfelf,  by  making  pork  or  bacon,  with  half 
corn  and  half  potatoes;  or  even  to  bis  eating  grafs, 
clover,  carrot,  parfnip,  or  acorn-fed  pork,  pro- 
vided he  can  relifh  it.  Fefcding  for  market  is  a 
fomewhat  different  affair;  but  then  the  fuperior 
weight  of  the  corn,  or  milk-fed  hogs,  muft  be  taken 
into  the  account,  and  therein  confifts  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  country-meat,  over  that  which  is 
fed  in  town. 

Barley,  or  oat- meal,  with  one-third   of  that  of 

peafe,    make  excellent  pork,    or  bacon,    next  in 

goodnefs  to  the  milk-fed.       Pigs,   at   meal,  muft 

have  plenty  of  water;  and  when  gorged,  and  their 

^  appc- 
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appetites  palled,  a  little  fulphur,  in  their  meat, 
twice  or  thrice,  will  remove  the  inconvenience. 
The  witches,  as  they  are  called  in  Hamplhire  and 
Berkfliire,  or  Aiding  boards,  to  prevent  the  pigs 
from  fpoiling  their  meat,  are  very  convenient.  A 
market  being  at  hand,  and  the  ftores  judicioufly 
chofen,  fattened  pigs  will  pay  a  profit  of  from  two 
to  four  fhillings  a  head;  bacon*hogs  from  four  to 
ten,  a  profit  not  inco^ifiderable,  the  corn  expended 
being  reckoned  at  the  market-price,  cartage  and 
market  expences  faved,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the 
beft  manure  raifed.  Hogs  will  fatten  as  well  loofe 
as  confined. 

The  DAIRY-PORK  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham- 
fliire,  chiefly  fent  up  alive  to  the  metropolis,  is  fu- 
perior  to  any  in  England,  both  for  delicacy  and 
flavour;  its  fuperiority  over  that  of  Effex  and  Suf- 
folk, arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  pigs,  affording 
a  greater  quantity  of  flefli,  or  lean,  and  a  firmer 
fat;  the  rhind  is  thick,  but  gelatinous  and  noari'fh*- 
ing.  The  Suffolk  and  Effex  pork  has  too  little  of 
lean,  and  the  rind  is  thin  and  hard. 

The  KEEP  of  a  fow,  whilft   fuckling,   may  be 

reckoned,  upon  the  average,  at  eighteen  pence  to 

two  fhillings  and  fixpence  per  week ;  at  other  times, 

from  three-pence  to  one  fhilling:  pigs  weaned  and 

cut,  may  be  generally  eftimated  at  the  coft  of  two 

fhillings  and  fixpence  each;  their  keep,  afterwards, 

from  five  to  eight-penceper  week,  until  five  months 

old. 

Memorandum,  in  Oclober,  1790,  "  Two  pails  of 

fkimmed-milk,  at  a  meal,  ferved  well,  twofows  and 

fifteen  pigs,  three  months  old;  they  had  bean-meal 

and  bran,  mixed,  one-third  of  the  former;  after- 

002  wards. 
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wards,  cabbages  atid  carrots,,  witb  three  Iheaves  of 

beans  in  the  ftraw,  making  about  three  pints  of 

beans,  twice  a  day,  and  thin  wafh,  to  a  fcore  of 

pigs. 

The  BACON  of  the  weftern  counties,  ncareft  the 
metropolis,  is  very  excellent  and  economical  pro^ 
vifion,  and  the  pickled  pork  of  certain  others  to  the 
eaftward,  in  the  fame  degree,  indifferent.  This 
feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  ftrangers  to  both  dif- 
triQs.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  method  of  caring 
bacon,  is  made  a  fecret ;  bat  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  cafe  in  Hampfliire.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  a  fmall  fpayed  fow,  fattened  and  made 
into  bacon.  Put  up,  September  20th,  weight,  by 
iftimation  i  i  ftone,  of  81b.  worth  271. :  fed  with 
peafe,  raw  potatoes,  and  potatoe-wafli.  She  eat 
two,  fomeiimes  three  quarts  of  peafe  a  day,  at  twrce; 
whenever  the  whole  of  thefe  were  given  at  once,  it 
^  glutted  her,  and  flopped  her  thriving.  Whole  ex- 
pence  of  keep,  £.1.  5s.  6d.  or  is.  gd.  per  week, 
peafe,  at  38s.  nine-gallon  meafure.  Fafted  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  killed  Nov.  30,  fufficiently  fat^ 
Salted  two  days  after;  fides  laid  on  the  drefler,  and 
rubbed  with  common  fait,  two  or  three  days,  to  drain 
off  the  blood.  Quantity  of  common-falt  to  the 
whole,  including  ofFal,  one  peck;  petre,  half-a- 
pound;  bay-falt,  half-a-pound.  Filled  the  hocks 
with  fait.  Taken  out  of  pickle,  December  26; 
hung  up  to  dry  27th  :  firft  fide  taken  down  January 
14th.  Weight  of  the  dried  fides  23  ftone,  61b. 
The  pickle  had  not  thoroughly  penetrated  the  thick- 
eft  parts.  Bacon  good-flavoured,  but  boiled  away, 
fat  being  rather  loofe,  from  the  potatoes. 

Of  the  DISEASES  of  fwine,  the  moft  fatal  is  ftyl- 
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ed»ia^ondon»  the  heavings;  it  is  an  afFedion  of 
the  lungs,  attended  by  a  fever  highly  inflammatory, 
and  violent  panting,  in  the  lad  ftage.  It  is  feldom 
known  in  the  country,  and  may  be  the  confcquencd 
of  long  drift,  change  of  food,  and  confinement. 
Air  and  green  me^t  would  prove  the  bcft  reme- 
dy, I.  have,  in  feveral  inftances,  perceived  it  he- 
reditary. 

It  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  only  merit 
of  fwine,  was  that  of  eating  up  what  would  other- 
wife  be  wafted;  and  that  no  more  pigs  could  be 
profitably  kept  upon  a  farm,  than  would  anfwer 
fuch  purpofe.  Mortimer,  and  other  writers,  cau- 
tion us  very  gravely,  to  beware  of  entertaining  too 
many  fows,  left  they  ftiould  multiply  beyond  the 
pollibiiity  of  fupplying  them  with  food,  and  fo  be 
forced  to  devour  each  other's  progeny !  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous,  than  fuch  reafoning :  that 
of  eating  up  articles  of  wafte,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
merits  of  Twine,  which,  befides  being  a  general 
ftock,  fit  for  all  foils  and  fituations,  are  the  appro- 
priate one  of  fome ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  are  im- 
proper for  flieep:  nor  need  there  be  any  peculiar 
limits  to  the  number  kept.  I  never  have  any  pb- 
jeflion  to  a  fcore  of  breeding-fows;  and  had  ra- 
ther increafe  the  number,  than  keep  lefs. 

The  largeft  and  heft  breed  of  fwine  in  England, 
at  prefent,  are  the  Shropftiire,  Hereford,  Glou- 
cefter,  Berkfliire,  and  Hampfhire.  The  midland 
counties,  and  Lincolnlhire,  breed  large  and  good 
ftock,  fomewhat  quicker  feeders,  than  thofe  of 
Shropihire^  alfo  very  handfome  porkers.  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Suflex,  poffefs  an  excellent  race  of 
home-breds,  for  both  purpofcs  of  bacon  and  pork. 

-    The 
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The  bed  breeds  for  pork  are  the  fmaller  Berkfhire 
pigs,  and  the  OxfordQiire,  a  variety  of  thofe :  ihcfc 
are  the  handfomeft  pigs  of  this  country.  Both  the 
Yorkfh'tre  and  Shropfliire  ftock  have  been  much 
improved  of  late  years,  by  a  Berk(hire  crofs,  giv- 
ing them  better  loins  and  fliorter  legs.  Eflex,  Suf- 
folk, and  Norfolk,  (part  of  the  latter,  near  Lynn, 
excepted),  have  a  moft  unprofitable  breed,  which 
nothing  but  indolence  and  the  ftrohgeft  prejudice 
could  retain  in  thofe  counties.  It  has  beenfafliion- 
able  to  attribute  a  vaft  improvement  to  the  intro- 
du£lion  of  the  Chincfe  breed,  but  either  on  none, 
or  very  ihfufficient  grounds.  Granting  the  alledg- 
ed  improvement,  we  had  no  need  of  going  to  China, 
or  even  out  of  our  own  country  for  it.  The  truth 
is,  I  believe,  that  they  have  mt  improved  our 
breed. 

But  for  the  bed  information  on  this  fubjeft, 
which  indeed  deferves  great  attention  from  all 
cultivators,  I  take  the  liberty  to  refer  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers,  to  Meffrs.  William  and 
Thomas  Wynt,  and  Meffrs.  Edmund  Cotteril  and 
Sons,  falefmen  for  pig-ftock,  at  Smithfield,  Finch- 
Jey,^nd  Barnet;  men  of  the  moft  extenfive  con- 
cerns, and  firft  refpeftability  in  their  line:  and 
not  only  refpeClable  for  their  folid,  indepen- 
dent property,but  for  the  well-known  liberality  and 
integrity  of  their  charafters.  Tbefe  gentlemen 
have  taken  great  pains,  during  the  laft  twenty  years, 
to  improve  the  breed  of  pigs  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  have  fucceeded  as  far  as  prejudice 
would  allow.  James  Sewell,  Efq.  a  gentleman  far- 
mer, of  Sutton,  in  Suffolk,  and  a  friend  of  Meffrs. 
Cotteril,  has,  through  them,  obtained  an  improve 

breed 
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breed  of  pigs^  which  exhibits  a  good  example,  and 
may,  in  time,  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  valu- 
able fpeciesinto  that  county. 


ON  RABBITS  AND  POULTRY. 

1  have  feen  no  warrens,  but  fuch  as  appeared 
to  me,  capable  of  producing  Come  article  of  the 
cattle-crops;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
much  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  country,  to  be 
fupplied  with  rabbits  fed  at  home,  than  running  at 
large,  in  which  Hate  they  are,  in  many  parts,  a  great 
nuifance. 

Rabbits,  (I  fpeak  from  experiment),  are  profit* 
able  dock  upon  a  farm,  and  would  be  fo,  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  were  they  not  liable  to  fo  many 
cafualties,  and  were  they  equally  fuccefsful  in  win- 
ter, as  fummer.  The  dob  will  breed  at  fix  months 
oldj  and  goes  thirty  days.  Give  hay  a  few  days 
before  kindling,  for  bed.  The  necelfity  of  doe  tak- 
ing buck  immediately,  mere  Pater-nofter-row  fluff; 
wean  the  young  at  fix  weeks,  then^give  the  buck. 
Young  weaned  rabbits  to  be  feparated,  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  fight.  Keep  clean,  and  dry,  and 
warm,  in  cold  weather.  Feed  frefli  and  often. 
An  even  hand  to  be  kept,  between  moid  and  dry 
food*  The  weeds  commonly  given  them  from  the 
fields,  too  faint  and  diuretic.  Give  clover,  cab- 
bage, carrot-tops,  endive,  carrots,  &c.  clover-hay, 
pollard,  oats,  barley,  grains. 

Poultry  are  an  article  of  luxury,  for  which  the 
Jittle  farmer  never  obtains  an  adequate  price.  He 
}ia4  better  allow  his  wife  a  certain  annual  fum,  for 

pin- 
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pin*money,  than  (ufFer  her  to  keep  thefc  ,de- 
vourers.  The  bcft,  whitcft,  and  fweeteft  fleflied 
chickens.are  the  common  barn-door  fowls^  and  the 
game ;  they  nay  be  improved  in  (ize.  fieft  breed*, 
ers  and  layers,  Darring,  and  Polanders;  they 
make  large  fowls,  but  of  a  yellowifli,  ivory  white. 
The  SH  AC  KB  AGS,  or  Duke  of  Leeds  breed,  the 
largefl  we  had,  arc  worn  out.  The  Chittigongs^ 
or  Malay  fowls,  are  very  large  and  coarfe,  fit  only 
for  foup ;  but  they  lay  fine  large  eggs.  Four  hen< 
to  a  cock,  or  five  at  mod.  Hens  fet  twenty-one 
days.  Leave  plenty  of  neft-eggs  when  you  defire 
them  to  fet.  Take  away  the  ftrongeft  chicks  as 
fall  as  they  are  hatched,  fecuring  them  in  wool, 
until  the  whole  are  hatched  and  ftrong  enough  to 
be  cooped.  Hens  not  to  be  cooped  near,  sls  they 
may  kill  each  other's  chickens.  Young  poultry  fed 
by  themfelves,  or  under  coops,  as  the  large  are  apt 
to  tre^d  the  fmaller  to  death.  Feed  the  chickens 
with  fplit-grots,  at  firft;  afterwards  with  tail-wheat. 
The  bed  food  for  this  kind,  barley ;  to  fatten  them, 
barley  or  wheat-meal  an4  milk.  Boiled-barley  or 
malt,  toad  and  ale.  See.  to  make  hens  lay  in  wi'nter. 
The  true  Ihape  of  the  cock,  and  hen,  fhort-legged^ . 
and  long-bodied,  but  plump. 

Ducks  fet  thirty  days.  One  drake  to  five  ducks. 
They  begin  to  lay  in  February,  and  muft  be  well 
attended,  or  they  will  lay  their  eggs  abroad.  Duck 
fets  over  eleven  to  fifteen  eggs.  To  be  watched 
and  fed  whcrn  they  leave  the  neft.  When  hatched, 
trim  the  down  from  the  tails  of  the  ducklings,  feed- 
ing firfl:  with  barley-meal  and  ground-malt.  Water 
in  broad  diflies,  that  the  ducklings  may  not  go  to 
the  pond  too  foon,  whither  they  muft  not  be  allow.. 

cd 
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td  to  go,  at  their  full  liberty^  Until  a  month  old,  at 
leaft*  A  duck,  with  young  ones,  always  to  be  kept 
away  from  others,  being  allowed  plenty  of  clean 
water  and  ftraw.  Ducks  are  great  devourers  of 
any  kind  of  vifluais;  but  will  make  but  a  poor 
figure  without  corn.  In  the  acorn  feafon,  they  will 
get  very  fat,  and  do  not  eat  amifs ;  fed  with  the 
offal  of  the  flaughter-houjit,  they  acquire  the  colour 
and  flavour  of  wild-fowl.  The  Rhone  breed, from 
France,  are  larger,  but  coarfer-fleflied,  and  not  fo 
fine-flavoured  as  our  own ;  they  crofs  well  with  the 
Englifli  breeds 

An  exception  muft  be  made  in  favour  of  geIesb; 
which  will  graze  to  advantage,  and  make  much 
good  manure ;  they  are,  befides,  ufeful  in  a  farm*- 
yard,  for  giving  alar^,  by  night.  One  gander  to 
five  geefe,  fetting  and  management  fimilarto  the 

duck. The  goofe  carries  ftraw  in  her  bill,  as  a 

fign  fhe  is  about  to  lay,  and  muft  then  have  a  neft 
prepared  for  her.  Give  chopped-cabbage,  lettuce* 
or  carrots,  and  fome  corn,  (oats\  particularly  when 
they  fet.  For  the  young  ones,  chopped-cliversand 
m^al.  Not  to  be  fent  out  to  graze  too  early,  and 
nlways'fed  before  turning  out,  left  they  wander  be- 
yond their  ftrength,  which  is  the  occafion  of  many 
being  loft  every  year.  Sufiblk  geefe  are  as  good 
as  any.  A  goofe  fattens  well  on  oats,  in  fix  weeks, 
littered  down  with  clean  ftraw ;  if  from  the  ftubbles 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

TuRKiES,  a  ftaple  article  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
good  wives  fend  their  hens  to  fome  cock  kept  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing a  ftallion.  Hen  covers  eleven  or  more  eggs, 
according  t6  her  fize,  and  will  fteal  a  neft  abroad, 
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Hnlefs  watched.  Take  away  the  chicks  as  faft  as 
hatched*  Feed  with  curd»  barley-roeal^  ant's-eggs^ 
Sec.  Keep  the  brood  up  for  a  months  turning  out 
a  few  hours  in  a  day,  in  a  fecure  place,  taking  care 
the  hen  does  not  drag  them  through  wet  grafs,  (he 
being  entirely  carelefs  of  them.  Give  fkimmed* 
milk  to  drink.  Thepra&iceof  cold^bathing  young 
tnrkies,  and  giving  themi  a  pepper-corn,  is  merety 
notional.  Keep  very  clean  and  dry,  and  prevent 
the  ygung  from  fcouring,  which  is  fatal.  Gravel  s 
boiled  flelh-meat  chopped  up,  is  ftrengthening,  both 
to  young  turkies  and  chickens. 

Pigeons  fet  feventeen  days^  and  always  pair, 
feldom  laying  more  than  two  eggs.  The  cock 
and  hen  fet  alternately.  They  breed  all  the  year 
round,  in  the  dove-houfe.  The  fmaii  fort,  called 
TUMBLERS,  are  moft  attached  to  home,  and  very 
good  breeders.  Feed  with  tares,  or  any  corn;  but 
they  are  remarkably  fond  of  bird-feed.  Keep  the 
dove-cote  extremely  clean,  in  which  pigeons  much 
delight;  fand  the  bottom,  whitewaih  the  walls^ 
and  place  the  boxes  againft  the  wall^  two  to  each 
pair,  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin.  Pigeons  ought 
to  be  fed  at  home,  thatjhe^^ay  trefpafs  as  little  ac 
pofliblc. 
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